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CHAPTER I. 

HIGH PRIEST OF SHOODAOON. 

Thebe was a great bustle in Rangoon. The excite- 
ment following the march of the army and the grand 
festivals had passed off^ but now the crestfallen 
warriors had returned utterly defeated^ and the little 
fleet with a like failure. The Boa had sped up the 
Irrawaddy with a few attendants and in great haste, 
leaving the two viceroys who had accompanied him 
to bring on the warriors at a slower pace. The 
division under Munris Maywoon, the powerful rival 
of Aungua, swarmed into the city of Rangoon, where 
their entrance caused great commotion. Like a nest 
of wasps disturbed by a rough intruder, they filled 
the city Tvith murmurings of disappointment and 
rage. All was bustle and confusion. The streets 
were crowded with the warriors, and on the river 
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2 THE BRIGAKTINE. 

hundreds of canoes were moored to convey them up 
the Irrawaddy, The other grand division of the 
army had passed up the Salween, commanded by the 
chief lieutenant of the viceroy. 

The war boats had returned to their various sta- 
tions on the rivers, but the troops were not yet 
disbanded. Passing through the crowded streets 
towards the great pagoda, we still find little groups 
of natives assembled in earnest conversation here and 
there along the road. Many persons are passing up 
the pagoda steps, and great numbers on the road 
leading to the little kyoung, so lately the scene of 
the smugglers' depredations. 

The Seredan's house is unaltered, and we enter 
the same silk-hung apartment, wherein we first 
became acquainted with him and his brother, the old 
merchant, Monchaboo. There are three occupants 
now in the room ; two of whom we recognise at once. 
One is the tall Seredan, clad in his yellow robes, 
pacing the apartment with his unsandalled feet and 
uncovered head. Seated on a skin-covered couch is 
Munris May wood, dressed richly, and with the chains 
of his rank hanging over his breast. He is intent on 
smoking a large hookah, from which two long stems 
proceed, one terminating in the mouth of Munris, 
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the other in the mouth of the third peisonage^ 
also a Burmaa of rank — a vioeroy, for he has 
the same number of chains as HunriB. This Ticeroy 
is rather tall for his conntry, but still under the 
height of the high priest^ whom he resembles very 
much in features;^ but lacks the keen penetrating 
glance of Symoo. This Burman is also seated on 
the couch with his brother viceroy. The Seredan is 
speaking, and frequently pauses before his hearers, 
accompanying his words with a movement of his 
hands in rather an excited manner. In truth> on 
the Seredan's face could be read an inward feeling of 
sadness, mingled with an evident tinge of mortifica- 
tion, which all his efforts to appear calm cannot 
entirely subdua 

" I have heard you, good brother Maulong,'' said 
he, turning as he spoke to the strange personage we 
^ have noticed ; " I have heard you, brother, and you, 
Lord Munris, and with truth I am sad at this great 
repulse, and to hear you tell of the stranger's 
treachery. Once I should have been surprised, but 
now I am not; for I have somewhat to tell you, 
which I doubt not you have heard slightly rumoured, 
but the details are in a great measure secret." 

"You mean the strange event at the kyoung, 
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4 THE BBIGANTINE. 

good brother Sjmoo/' remarked the stranger, whom 
the Seredan has addressed as brother. 

"I do," replied the priest, "and if you will listen, 
I will unfold that which will raise your hot anger. 
Listen, then, high lords of Burmah. You have heard 
of Koonah, a priest, who for sins I expelled from 
our holy brotherhood, and who has since plotted 
against our god Guadama. You have heard that 
the brethren in the little kyoung were found gag- 
ged and bound, and an open vault disclosed. That 
vault contained treasure belonging to Guadama, 
and beneath our holy temple, down far in the bowels 
of the earth, a chest contained some sacred hairs 
from the head of our god. The priests tell me they 
were surprised by the stranger's armed men, headed 
by the vile Koonah. He it was who disclosed the 
secret of the vault, and he himself led them to the 
treasure. Beholding all this desecration, the priests 
were helpless, and they saw the midnight robbers 
convey from the vaults nearly twenty treasure chests t 
Well may you be surprised ; but listen, while I yet 
unfold deeper sins. Shocked with this intelligence, I 
hastened into the vaults, and there I saw, not only the 
treasures gone but our god insulted; the banners 
strewn by polluted hands around, and the sacred 
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chest, containing the hairs of Guadama rudely forced 
open ! It nvas so, proud lords ! Guadama was thus 
insulted and despised by those sinful strangers, and 
by Koonah ! " 

The Seredan paused, but continued his excited 
pacings, while the Viceroys, astounded at this revela- 
tion, spoke not for some time. At length Maulong 
said — 

''And what has become of that degraded priest, 
good brother ? " 

"He is in my power," replied Symoo. "For 
some days after this event I knew not where he 
was, but he daringly ventured in Rangoon, and thus 
was captured. He is now at your disposal He is 
no longer a priest, and therefore beyond my power : 
but listen yet further, Maulong^ for I have yet more 
to unveil, and something that will exalt you in our 
Boa's favour." 

"Say on, good Symoo, say on," exclaimed his 
hearers, in a breath. 

" It is this," continued the high priest " Koonah 
in his bold boastings of how he has injured me, made 
these confessions. One is, that our brother Mon- 
chaboo was murdered and his dwelling robbed by the 
strange captain and his men. It is so, brother, and. 
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moreover, at Koonah's instigation and under his 
guidance/' 

Again Symoo paused, and Maulong exclaimed^ 
** What shall be done to this assassin, good Munris ? 
All the tortures we can invent must he suffer. The 
low-bom robber I to lift his hand against the highest 
JEtmily in Burmah ; to rob and murder my brother 
Monchaboo^ and to desecrate your temple, brother 
Symoo I Let me away, and hurl him to torture and 
to death ! 

"Stay, stay, good brother," exclaimed the high 
priest, checking Maulong, who would have hurried 
away to carry out the intention his wounded pride 
rather than wounded heart prompted. Stay, Mau- 
long, and listen yet further. '^ Koonah has declared 
that the stranger ship will soon be off the coast of 
Arracan, to commit some depredations there." 

"Let us away, good Maulong," now broke in 
Munris ; " this is good news for our Boa ! " 

" And we will remove this reptile from our path,^ 
responded Maulong, who now rose, and bidding an 
affectionate adieu to his brother, the Seredan, he left 
the apartment in a hurried manner. Munris would 
have followed, but a sign from the high priest res- 
trained him. Glancing around to see that the viceroy 
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had gone, the Seredan drew near — ^' I have important 
news for you, my son'' said he. ^' This same Koonah 
overheard you conversing with the mountain chief in 
the grounds yonder, and of this he informed the 
stranger captain. The youth, Aungua, has become 
leagued with him, and thus, learning the purport of 
your consultation, he has gone towards the pass of 
the Yumadong, and the captain has promised to be 
off the coast of Arracan, for what purpose perchance 
you may divine, my son. Sugh did Koonah tell 
me to show how comptetely he had been plotting to 
the injury of me and my children, but blessed be 
Guadama, you may yet foil these plots, regain 
Pomea^ thy promised wife, and then fulfil your sacred 
promise. 

'^ Thanks ! thanks ! holy father," replied Munris, 
risbg and speaking with great warmth; "my pro- 
mise shall be fulfilled even as soon as I regain my 
home. Ah ! ah ! good Seredan, that boy is yet in 
my power — leaguing with the stranger ; ah ! the Boa 
shall know of this. Farewell, holy father, I go to 
repay this priest for his villany, and to gain the 
object of my passion. Gentle Domea shall be mine/' 

With these words the viceroy left, in a respectful 
manner, retiring from the presence of the high priest ; 
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but when he had passed from the apartment, he 
assumed the proud bearing of his rank, and muttered 
half aloud, " Yes, she shall be mine in spite of all 
Lovers and friends shall sink in this contest My 
passion shall conquer, and when the fair flower has 
lost its scent and beauty I will trample it in the 
dust, and then shall proud Domea know that Munris 
Maywoon's passion, when gratified, can change into a 
deadly hate." 

The viceroy, joined by his attendants, passed with a 
stately air down the wide road leading to the town, 
and pleased with the humility and reverence shown to 
him by the cringing people, he entered the fort. 

Passing the numerous groups of warriors about, the 
Maywoon walked towards a large shed, or rude house, 
round which were several men in the Arracan dress, 
their hair braided in plaits according to their 
native custom. These warriors appeared to keep 
apart from the Burmese, on whom they looked with 
no friendly eye. Entering the house, Munris found 
it tenanted by many of these warriors, and he spied 
their respective leaders, to whom he advanced and 
drew one aside. After a long, and apparently earnest 
conversation, the Maywoon exclaimed in a louder 
tone, enough to be heard by all, " Take to boat at 
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once, and away to your homes. The wives and 
little ones are weary at your long, absence. Lose 
no time/* 

With this remark, Munris Maywoon again left 
the dwelling, and made hia way to a large, strong- 
built house, before which the flag of Burmah waved 
from a lofty pole. Around this house great numbers 
of Burmese warriors were assembled, some speaking 
in angry tones. As Munris advanced they fell back, 
and he entered the house. It was one large hall, 
also crowded with armed men. At the furthest end 
was a cleared space, around a high seat, on which sat 
MauloDg Maywoon, and before him, held by two 
powerful warriors, was the priest Eoonah. Munris 
advanced towards the seat, and was seen by Maulong, 
who cried, " Welcome, good Mimris, come you here, 
and judge this assassin." 

Munris seated himself, and scanned the prisoner. 
In spite of his forlorn condition, although a prisoner, 
and surrounded by armed men full of rage, and 
although almost naked, still Eoonah quailed not. 
Standing unabashed before his proud judges, he met 
their glances with a look of bold defiance. He could 
not hope to escape, but he cared not for that. He 
had told the Seredan of the mischief done, and his 
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revenge was gratified in seeing the grief it wrought 
in him. Wba( more keen and galling than to insult 
the Seredan's loved idol, but Koonah's revenge was 
not yet satisfied. 

Munris beheld the careless, determined look of the 
prisoner, and this made him the more enraged. 
Turning to the Maywoon at his side, he asked, '^ Has 
be confessed aught, good Maulong f* 

** Confessed, Munris I Nay, the villain has sealed 
bis tongue. He appears utterly indifferent to all my 
threats of torture." 

" Vile wretch V said Munris, turning fiercely to the 
priest, *^ know you not that we can have thee torn 
limb from limb, or can set thee free ! Confess, I 
say, confess thy villanies ?* 

A confused murmur from the armed men greeted 
this speech of their chief, and all eyes were fixed on 
Koonah. As soon as the noise subsided he spoke — 

'' I will confess, great lords of Burmah !'' 

A shout of delight from the warriors around 
checked his further speech, but when this ceased, 
at the angry motion of the viceroys, Koonah con* 
tinned — 

" Great lords, I will confess, but not through fear ! 
I laugh at your threats. I defy your tortures. You 
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may kill this body, but my soul will enter another^ 
and I will prey upon you and yours for ever. As a 
raging wolf, I will gnaw you ! as a deadly serpent^ 
sting you ! In every form I come, I will follow and 
torment you ! I will never " 

A blow from one of the guards stopped this wild 
outpouring of hatred, and loud cries of '* Confess^ 
confess !" silenced the proud but enraged prisoner, 
who, at the next opportunity, continued — 

"Listen, then, warriors of Burmah, whUst I 
confess." 

The priest now turned to the armed men around, 
and spoke with great excitement, whilst they listened 
eagerly to his words : 

"Warriors," he cried, "you have heard how the 
old merchant of Kemmendine was found bathed in 
his bloods You have heard how the holy temple of 
Shoodagon was desecrated. Who did those deeds? 
I : it was I — ^but not alone. I was but the simple 
tool. Trace bacl; the broad river to its course, trace 
the high tree to its root; and I here confess that 
they who caused the murder of old Monchaboo and 
the defiling of the temple, are the high and holy 
Seredan of Shoodagon and the proud Munris, my 
judge !" 
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More he would have said, but the wild cries of the 
warriors drowned his voice ; and had not the May- 
wocfnn been present, the prisoner would have been 
literally hewn in piecea Swords flashed and spears 
were waved, but the viceroys commanded silence. 

''Let us hear no more from this wretch, good 
Maulong,** said Munris, with tones of deep vexation. 
** Why listen to the ravings of this madman ?" 

" Nay, good Munris, hear more what he will say, 
and then away with him to death I" 

r 

Turning to the prisoner, Maulong said, "How 
mean you, villain ? explain yourself." 

'^ I mean, great lord," replied Eoonah, ^' that had 
not Lord Munris set his desires on the old mer- 
chant's child, Monchaboo would not have planned 
to confine her brave young lover, and the Seredan 
would not have sent me to league with the stranger 
captain and guide him to Eemmendine ; nor should I 
have sent him to rob old Monchaboo's dwelling. 
Had not the holy Seredan punished me for sins 
of his teaching, I should never have dreamt of 
touching Guadama's wealth. But they are the causes 
of this! If murderers and desecraters there be, 
then are " 

*' Maulong, Maulong ! " exclaimed the enraged 
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MunriSy checking Koonah's speech, and turning to 
his brother viceroy, *'Will you listen to our holy 
Seredan, the father of Burmah, the priest of Gua- 
dama, thus reviled by yon lying imp of evil ? Shall 
the lords of Burmah be thus insulted and degraded, 
when it is in your power to punish him as he de- 
serves?' 

The maddened viceroy sat down. This was not 
his province, therefore Maulong could only be urged^ 
not controlled. 

"Nay, Munris," he replied, "it is far from me to 
listen thus calmly. I have only allowed him to 
entangle himself in the web, for now the people will 
gladly put him to death, and not draw back because 
he once belonged to the holy priesthood." This 
was uttered in a tone sufficient to reach the ears of 
the viceroy alone. 

Maulong then rose, and extending his hand towards 
the prisoner, would have spoken, but Koonah seeing 
his end near, checked the Maywoon by saying — 

"Lord Maulong, I would say but a few words 
before I die." 

The prisoner uttered this in a gentle voice, and the 
viceroy replied — " Say on, then ; you have but little 
time." 
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" Lord Munris," Bald the prisoner, with great clear- 
ness of voice, ''you are a skilful hunter, but there is 
a deer on the heights of Yumadong, and smother and 
a braver hunter than you is there. Hasten, if you 
would see the deer ; but speed as fast as you may, 
you are foiled/* 

Koonah had uttered this before any could think of 
<;hecking him, and in truth none but Munris knew its 
meaning. He then drew himself erect with a bold, de- 
fiant air, and was at once surrounded by the warriors. 

At a few words from the viceroys, the armed men 
moved out of the house to convey the priest away to 
the spot where a terrible death by torture awaited him. 

Active feet had sped on before to the place where 
the dead bodies were usually burned, beyond the 
precincts of the town. Active and willing hands had 
there reared a funeral pyre on which the condemned 
priest was to be burned alive, after suflfering horrible 
tortures. The news had spread like wildfire through 
the city, and when the warriors guarding the victim 
issued from the fort, loud yells and shouts greeted 
him. 

Wave after wave of people surged up each narrow 
street Balconies were crowded with eager and de- 
lighted spectators, and soon the mob was joined by 
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the indispensable car of music^ which rolled on in the 
rear. A spectator from other lands would have 
fancied the people were rejoicing at some glad news ; 
but no^ their loud shouting was produced by the sight 
of a condemned felon on his march to death, and by 
the prospect of torments that await the doomed 
wretch ! 

On swept the ever increasing multitude, shouting 
and raging, and heaving like the stormy sea. What 
now can save the condemned priest? What power 
on earth can pluck him from that yawning gulf? 
Hundreds and thousands of armed warriors are 
there to resist all attempts at rescue, if any would 
dare it ; but not one in that mighty crowd would 
have lifted a hand to save the prisoner. 

On surged the angry mass, delighted to have an 
object on which to vent their rage. Soon the scene 
of punishment was neared. With an unwavering 
step and an unquailing glance, Koonah walked to- 
wards the spot where hundreds of spectators were 
assembled. With his hands bound behind his back, 
and spurred on by the spears of his guards, the priest 
strode on, silent but firm. 

The spot is now approached and wild shouts fill the 
air, when, lo ! a commotion is heard in the rear. Other 
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cries are faintly heard, as if vainly endeavouring to 
check the tumult All eyes are turned in that 
direction, and now the multitude divides. Right 
and left the masses give place ; the shouts cease, and 
up the living avenue of bowing forms the Seredan of 
Shoodagon, with bare head and naked feet, clad 
like the humblest priest, walks with a hurried but 
a stately pace. Without a word, the high priest 
hastened to the spot where the guards and their 
prisoner stood watching with eager looks the result 
of this strange and unlooked-for obstruction. The 
Seredan advanced to the prisoner, and, still not 
speaking, he placed his hand on Koonah's shoulder. 

That was enough! Not daring to show their 
inward disappointment, the guards unbound the 
priest. Not even the haughty emperor of Burmah 
would dare gainsay this unspoken command of the 
Seredan. The foiled multitude looked on ; they 
saw their victim unbound, and the warriors fall 
back, leaving the high priest and Koonah standing 
alone. 

Fixing his keen glance on the priest before him, 
who, amazed at this sudden turn of events, looked 
confounded and like one in a dream, the Seredan 
said — 
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'^ Koonab, you have sinned deeply ! J thought 
not this of you, my son ! but though deserving this 
awful doom, I could not rest to see you perish thus 
miserably. Go ; you are free ! Live henceforth a 
better life. Seek the favour of Guadama, and if you 
will, enter his priesthood again. Remember this day, 
but go far away from hence, where men know not of 
your sins.'' 

The Seredan ceased, and Koonah, raising his head, 
looked at his deliverer, but with a glance of deeper 
hatred. Hate, ingratitude, and a revenge more deadly 
than ever, were all expressed in that one glance. The 
Seredan trembled, and Koonah, without uttering a 
word; apraQg towards the spot intended for his execu- 
tion: the, people drew back, not daring to touch him 
whom the high priest had saved ; and the released 
priest, passing the pyre, disappeared in the adjoining 
forest. 

The high priest, pleased at his timely arrival, but 
deeply grieved at Koonah's reception of his well-timed 
aid, slowly retraced his steps to his home. The 
multitude, bowing in superstitious reverence, dared 
not express their disappointment^ but slowly broke 
into masses, and dispersed to their various dwellings* 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE WOUNDED TRAYEiXMSL 

As Loo gazed down from her high position, with 
jBpellboond eyes upon the passii^ mountaineera, and 
especiaUy upon the moticmless form they carried, 
they disappeared from her sight. T^thoot uttering 
a word of explanation to her mistress^ she desired 
Domea to retom to the grotto, and then lightly ran 
down the steps, past the old crone, acting as their 
sentinel, and away in front of the dwelling. On the 
wide green space the mountaineers had halted, whilst 
the villagers crowded around. The chief was exa- 
mining his men, about fifty in number ; he is the 
same we saw at the afifray in the pass, but the men 
are not, although their bundles are part of the rich 
merchandize they captured. In the centre of the 
group, and still supported by the men, was the 
motionless form which had so attracted Loo's atten- 
tion. Scarcely noticed by the others, the maiden 
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pressed nearer until she gained a better view of 
the form, but without actually approaching it 
After giving some directions to his officers, the 
chieftain motioned to the bearers of the body, who 
raised their load and followed him into the large 
dwelling. 

Loo stayed no longer to see what became of the 
mountaineers or their burdens, but hastened back 
to Domea, with a rapid step, and an eye beaming 
with joy. 

The house which the chief entered is, as it has been 
stated, large. It is but one story, but strong, and 
light, and elegant withaL It has four large windows in 
front, with a door in the centre, and the front of the 
house is bordered by a neat verandah, over which the 
eaves of the roof project, being supported by slender 
pillars. . Short steps enter this verandah, and lead to 
the door. A passage runs through the whole length 
of the house, with apartments on both sides, and in 
the rear are domestic offices, and behind all the 
pleasant garden and high grotto we have already 
seen. 

t The wide passage or hall was thronged with 
servants, male and female, and as the w*ounded 
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traveller was brought in, the chief, turning to a 
female, apparently the head of the domestics, said — 
" Here is a charge for you, good Lemy ; an arrow 
wound and bruises from a fall from his horse are all. 
He has had but a short rest in our mountain nest, 
so look to him well/' Having said this, the chief 
turned to one of his followers, ^' Come with me, Eala, 
we have much to converse about'' With this he 
entered one of the rooms, followed by the person 
thus addressed. 

The room was spacious but simple, and the walls 
crowded with weapons of war and trophies of hunt- 
ing. A rude lamp hung from the roof over a table, 
and a couple of couches, well covered with skins, was 
all the furniture it contained. 

Laying aside his weapons and his tiger mask, the 
chief prepared to smoke a cigar, but still standing ; 
Eala also put off his arms and seated himself. He 
was a well-made, active man, of youthful appear- 
ance. 

After a brief silence, during which the chief 
and his officer prepared their cigars, "Kala," said 
the chieftain, ** have the canoes in readiness, and as 
night draws on, let the men get the merchandize 
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on boards and away with it to the larger craft, and 
bid thQ seamen get under sail at once ! To-morrow 
we shall have more down from the * Nest' A few 
more such days and we shall have the Boa's warriors 
buzzing through our pass !" 

" That I doubt not," replied the officer ; " it has 
been a glorious time. Better this than fighting for 
the Boa !" 

^* Better, did you say, bold Eala ? Ah, I curse the 
day when our arms failed before that greedy monarch. 
Patience ! Patience ! In our mountains we will 
gather strength and numbers, and when the time 
comes, the peacock of Burmah shall grovel in the 
dust The warriors of Arracan may be conquered 
but not subdued !" The chief became excited in his 
manner, and his follower also caught the fire, and 
responded heartily to his chief. 

'* Our numbers might be more ; but none but well- 
tried and daring men will join us." 

^^And those are all we need,'' replied his com- 
mander. ** I wonder how brave £eintalee and his 
two hundred have fared T' 

'^Some days must pass before we can hear of 
them," said Kala. " It is a sorry thing to spill good 
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blood and blunt keen weapons for that haughty 
monarch of pride/' 

** Moreover, good Kala^ it leaves us now but four 
hundred men. Enough, though, to keep the pass 
against all Burmah, but not su£Scient to fulfil my 
plans. The gods be thanked, we are rapidly increas- 
ing. Soon I will throw off my masL For a time 
must we be content to act the humble mountain 
villagers here : I, the peaceful lord of this little com- 
munity, obedient to the Boa^ and supplying him with 
my few men in time of war ; but on our own moun- 
tains, I am the well-known and the dreaded ^ Tiger 
Mask,' taking tribute from every caravan which 
winds through our passes. Ah ! Kala, they may 
seek us there if they will. Let our numbers increase, 
until we can command all the passes better than we 
do now ; until at their head I march down on to the 
plains and sweep the conquerors into the ocean. 
Too many of our countrymen are cowardft— our king 
has no heart ; but the work shall be done by the 

* Tiger Mask T Until that glorious time arrives our 
brave band shall increase in wealth and might The 

* Nest ' will defy all the cunning of Burmah to find 
or their strength to take." 
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After a pause, during which the two smoked 
vigorously^ and appeared exulting inwardly at the 
bright future: "About this traveller we found 
wounded/' at length said Kala» " what shall be done 
with him r 

"Ah, you remind me," replied the chief, "that I 
said I had seen him before. Our canoe met his when 
we left Rangoon to return. He is the old man from 
whom we stole our gentle captives ; he is aged, and 
there is nought to fear. Let them meet; it will 
reconcile our charges to their lot." 

" The damsels have been here but a few days, but 
they seem wearied,^ observed Kala ; " the mistresd 
is extremely sad, but they are brave damsels 
withal" 

" They belong to a brave people," replied the chief ; 
^' but I wonder at the grand Maywoon thus chasing 
the poor thing. Had it not been for the pretext te 
return to our mountains, I would not have done the 
task. I like not entrapping the weak. But, good 
Kala, we have higher interests at stake than these. 
Here they are safe and treated with honour, and 
this old traveller will be a comfort to them ; only let 
them be well guarded, Kala." 
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"^Th^T ace, ami tfi«y aBnuK oKiipev* Rpfied tfie 
officer; w!io cimfiniHii^'^ Wayoo^xiqrddc^iBqiiiie 
of them of t&» msttar; ami fftn»H tk^ be 
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'^Naj^Mj^Ealia: I Me then mat hfriiif I JuJl 
not be so mlereitedL If ve IhoB tikimt tihe May- 
WOOD, wbat cu aire ib fran opem war I We must 
let matters ga If be treat ber wcfl, I will not 
obstnict biiDL If I ne aiigbt immanly, altboogb 
as the homhle riDage krd I kt tbem go^ yet as 
the 'Tiger of Yomadoi^' I will wiendi the peey 
from his grasp. Mj hand longs to smite n 
Barman noble. Enough of this. Bemonber the 
bales and the canoes to-night No time most be 
lost ! The stmggle will be fierce and must be 
sustained, but the merchants of Bnrmah shall supply 
us with wealth.'* 

While the chief and his officer were thus conversing 
and planning bold and brave deeds for the future, 
the wounded traveller, who, from the chief's ex* 
pressioni must be old Momien, was conveyed to 
another apartment and carefully attended to. The 
arrow-wound in his side was not of much impor- 
tAUoe, except from the loss of blood it produced ; 
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but the shock of the falling horse had braised and 
so stunned the old pilgrim, without actually break- 
ing any bones, that he recovered his senses but 
slowly. 

Gently attended to by Lemy, the head of the 
domestics, he soon felt revived, and his first act was 
to ^ofier up his silent but heartfelt thanks to the 
Great Buler of events for his preservation. Col- 
lecting his scattered thoughts, Momien recalled 
the events of the past few days. He endea- 
voured to raise himself on his elbow, but sank 
exhausted on the couch whereon he was stretched. 
He looked around the small but neat apartment ; the 
light was shining through the window ; the air, finding 
its way through the opened Venetian, was fresh and 
invigorating. This was morning. Save the sounds 
within, and a slight confusion of tongues without, all 
was still and peaceful. 

The attendant was constantly flitting in and out 
the apartment^ and time passed slowly on. 

After being there about an hour, the door opened, 
and the mountain chief entered. Momien gazed at 
him as he advanced to his couch. The mountaineer 
was dressed just as when we first saw him in the 
Seredan's garden, but Momien did not recognise in 
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him the leader of the men who attacked the caravan 
the evening before. 

After carefully examining the wound, the chief 
said to the attendant, " Go, Lemy, when I want any^ 
thing you shall know.*' 

The woman hereupon left the room. 

Looking down on the traveller before him the chief 
said, " Have you seen my face before now, old man f ' 

Momien tried to remember, but failed, and made 
answer, " Nay, I cannot tell." 

'^Do you remember passing a war canoe on the 
Irrawaddy, some week or more ago?" asked the 
mountaineer. 

The circumstance flashed across the old pilgrim's 
mind, and now he recollected the connexion of the 
canoe with Domea's absence. 

" Ah, I see you do," continued the chief, without 
waiting for a reply ; '* and I suppose you were on the 
track of your lost charges. Am I right ?" 

" You are," replied Momien, wondering what was 
coming* 

''They are here, within this dwelling," said the 
chief. 

The effect on Momien was tremendous. He tried 
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to spring from his couch, but in vain ; he fell back 
almost faint. 

''Calm yourself, old man/' continued his host. 
^^ No harm has happened to them. You shall see 
them, and even now they know you are here ; but 
remember/' and here the chief's voice deepened into 
astern tone — " remember you are in my power. Think 
not of escaping. Bemain quiet, and all honour and 
respect shall be paid, as your age and their sex de- 
mand ; but you will be closely watched. I hear your 
charges coming. Forget not my caution." 

The chief left the room, and Momien, confused at 
this extraordinary and yet happy state of events, had 
not time to compose himself before the door was flung 
open, and without a cry, Domea entered, and fell on 
her knees at his side. 

With the fondness of a father the old man smoothed 
down her jet-black hair, whilst Domea sobbed 
for joy. Loo stood a little back, trembling with 
excitement/ but with her face suffused with smiles, 
while Momien looked at her and at Domea in turns. 
The sudden burst of joy over, Domea lifted up her 
head, but held tightly his hand, as if in fear of being 
separated. 
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^ Oh, MomieD," said she, "how good is the Lord ! 
I had thought all were gone, but you have been 
spared. Oh, tell me of dear AuDgua ! Where is he ? 
how is he ? 

" Dear child," said Momien, collecting himself, " let 
us first thank Qod for this meeting, for out of 
darkness He hath brought light. The events which 
I thought had shattered all my plans and laid me 
helpless, I now see was but His way to show forth a 
deeper love. Let us thank Him, my child." 

Domea still knelt at his side. Loo even bent her 
knees as Momien, with clasped hands, lifted up his 
voice in thanksgiving. Events however perplexing, 
troubles however great, only led him the oftener to 
the throne of his Qod in prayer. 

Domea, now rising from her knees, seated herself 
on the edge of the couch of the old pilgrim. 

" Now tell me,'' said she, " my more than father, 
if you have heard aught of dear Aungua." 

" Of him, dear child, I know nothing to guide us. 
When I left you on that evil day to find old Luong, 
at Bangoon, I discovered only that the high Munris 
had branded him as a deserter from his post Such 
reports will make way, my child, but we must heed 
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them not." Momien dared not tell her all the evil re- 
ports, but continued — " On my return to Kemmendine, 
I was artfully drawn away into the village, and when I 
reached our home, my child, you were gone. The 
shock was more than I could bear, Domea. It bereft 
me of all sense and power ; but, thanks be to the Lord^ 
I speedily recovered, and gained all the intelligence 
from Faopa, my servant He could only tell me that 
Arracanese warriors had done the deed, and left him 
bound. What was to be done ? I soon determined to 
go in quest of you, my child. On the following morn- 
ing, at daybreak, I was ready for my journey. Leaving 
Faopa at the cottage, lest the boy should return, 
I took what valuables I could carry on my person, 
not forgetting the blessed book, "which I have 
here." 

Momien here showed Domea his bible, slung in a 
case aeeufely at his waist, and thus was preserved. 
*^ My only plan was to trace the course of the Arracan 
party, and for this purpose I hired a swift canoe, and 
after journeying day and night upon your track, I left 
the river and procured a fleet horse. After journeying 
some distance alone, I fell in with a large and wealthy 
caravan, escorted by several of the Boa's warriors. 
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For Hecurity in passing the mountains, I joined this 
caravan. They were travelling to the very pass to 
which I traced your party. Toiling up the mountain 
sides occupied many hours, and it was fast approach- 
ing night when we reached the pass. What followed 
then, my child, I can scarcely describe. We were 
suddenly checked by a flight of arrows, and a great 
body of armed men issued from the forest and 
violently attacked our guard. An arrow pierced the 
horse I rode, and rendered unmanageable from the 
pain, the animal dashed through the pass. Another 
arrow struck mc in my side ; still I maintained my 
seat ; but the wounded steed dashed into the forest, 
and striking against somethings it fell, hurling me to 
the ground. From that time, I lost all recollection. 
Whither I was carried I know not ; but when reason 
returned I was in a strange scene. Torches were 
glaring around, and fell on the forms of great numbers 
of men, all armed. Standing over me was one^ a tall 
and powerful man, with his head covered by a strange 
mask — a tiger skin. Perhaps the excitement was too 
much, for I again became insensible ; and the next 
time I became fully conscious, I found myself here. 
This, my child, is a brief account of my journey, and 
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happy and thankful indeed am I that the Lord has 
so ordered events and brought us together. 

*^ It has indeed rejoiced me, good father, for my 
heart was failing me ; but oh ! I am so sad, not 
knowing what has become of dear Aungua. Is there 
no due I no trace I" 

^'My child/' said Momien, ^4et us not doubt that 
love which has wrought so wonderfully for us hitherto. 
In a human sense, Aungua has greater chances of 
being in safety than even we have. I am convinced 
he is not far from Rangoon, if indeed out of it" 

" Oh ! Momien, what mean you ? Why do you 
think this ?' cried Domea, eagerly. 

'^Perhaps I am too rash in my judgment, my 
daughter,** replied the old man, " but I feel assured 
the priests of Shoodagon have been the means of 
his absence. If I am right he is safe. They may 
have confined him, but harm him they dare not, for 
it is against their religion.** 

" Oh ! father, if this be so I shall be more cheer- 
ful ; but how can I be contented with such a cloud of 
uncertainty hanging over dear Aungua ?" 

Momien returned, " Let us have faith. Looking 
above for help, we must try every means in our 
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power to get away. Tell me, now, Domea, how you 
have fared X* 

" I have but little to tell, good Momien,^ said she ; 
*^ Paopa told you of that night when poor Loo and 
myself were taken away. All that night we could 
distinguish nothing. We heard the rush of water 
and the splashing of oars ; but we were enveloped in 
mantles. For some days we were carried by water, 
but not allowed to see around us except at lonely parts 
of the river. We were in a large war canoe with 
many warriors ; but were treated with great kind- 
ness, and the master of this house was there as the 
chief. From the canoe we were placed on horses — 
only Loo and myself, the warriors leading them. 
I cannot describe to you, good Momien, the weary 
journey. We passed lonely places and went through 
wild forests. At length we reached a pass in the 
mountains, the same, perhaps, at which you were 
wounded, and there we were brought down on to 
the plain, and so to this village. Since then we have 
been well watched and not allowed to roam beyond 
the stockade. In weeping, and watching, and waiting 
we have wearily passed the time; but now, my 
father, you have come to take us away !" 
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" Ah ! mistress/' broke in Loo, " Master Momien 
must get well first, and even then I fear we cannot 
escape/' 

"Loo is right, my child," said Momien, sadly; 
"under your gentle nursing and with Heaven's 
blessing, I feel I shall soon be well and strong again; 
but the chief of this place was here just before you 
entered, and warned me against attempting to escape. 
We must be patient, my child. When I am strong 
again we must contrive something ; but more can 
be done by gentle means. This chief appears good- 
hearted, if my skill in reading characters has not 
deceived me." In this manner the old pilgrim 
and his charge, with the maid. Loo, continued con- 
versing. 

Lemy, the attendant, at her chiefs direction, 
allowed Domea to be Momien's constant nurse. 

The day passed by. Attending on her old teacher 
and adopted father Domea became more cheerful ; 
but the worm of anxiety still gnawed at her heart. 
Few have felt the ardent love which mutually existed 
between her and Aungua. To be each other's help- 
meet on the journey to the better land, and in doing 
their heavenly Master's will, was their hearts' desire. 

VOL. IL D 
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Faithful and sdf-doiying as love always must 
be, constant and loving with an unspeakable fer- 
Tency, Bomea dang to her Christian lover. Aungua 
loved her not less f<MidIy or intensely ; but combined 
with love he was a protector. She dmig to him and 
he was her support Such a love as this, difficult to 
describe, may perhaps be deemed as a near approach 

»to idolatry. 

It may be asked — With Domea's great power 
over Aungua, why could she not have induced him 
to leave the army, and so have saved her heart many 
pangs? 

Let it be remembered that in Burmah every 
man must of necessity be a warrior, and in case of 
desertion or lack of bravery, all the poor warrior's 
family or relatives would be ruthlessly put to the 
sword. Here, then, was the cause. Domea, though 
her heart felt many pangs, knew the awful result, 
that to wish Aungua to leave the army was to place 
him in danger of his life and all connected with 
him. 

Whilst we are thus lingering, the village has become 
shrouded in night. The various families have retired 
within their respective homes, but a slight bustle 
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attracts our attention. Men are carrying the bales of 
merchandize under the guidance of Kala. Following 
this party, discerning only in the gloom their dark 
forms, we pass through the postern leading to the 
river. There we find several cahoes drawn up along- 
side the bank, and into these the bales are rapidly 
placed. The canoes are manned, Kala seating himself 
in one, and then they push off and paddle down the 
river, whilst the men on shore return silently to the 
village. 

For about twenty miles or more, the canoes con- 
tinued to skim rapidly down the river, the rowers 
aided by light sails. The river is winding, and at 
its mouth are several islands, some of great size. 
Changing their course, the canoes left the islands on 
their left, and following the bending of the land for 
a few miles, now used only sails. They soon reached 
a broad channel between the mainland and an island, 
and here were several large two-masted native vessels. 
This channel leads into an expansive bay, and thence 
to the open Bay of Bengal. 

The canoes here ran alongside the larger vessels, 
and the bales were hoisted on board. Kala delivered 
the message of his chief, and seeing the vessels get- 

d2 
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ting under weigh, he stepped into his canoe, and^ 
followed by the others, sailed leisurely back to the 
Tillage. 

This strange midnight journey on the river occu- 
pied several hours, whilst all others in the village 
were buried in silent slumber. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" THE BEACON LIGHT.'* 



Two days after the events detailed in the preceding 
chapter, the sun was just lighting up the rocks 
and tree-tops on the mountain pass, so lately the 
scene of the assaulted caravan. The air was cold 
and chilly, and a solemn stillness reigned in that lofty 
and noble region. As the light increased and a 
rich stream bathed the sublime scene, sharp ring- 
ing sounds of a horse's hoofs could be heard 
ascending from the Burmese side, and in a brief 
space of time a solitary traveller, mounted on a 
panting steed, came slowly around the huge rock. 
It was a picturesque sight. The horse, small but 
remarkably strong and fleet, had a high saddle and 
rich saddle-cloth of tiger skin, ornamented with many 
gay tassels ; the headpiece was also decorated with 
tassels. The rider, seated high on the saddle, was 
dressed in Burmese fashion, a coloured putso and tartan 
scarf covering his body. His naked feet were resting 
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in large siioestirnxp& On hk IieMl wms & tnztMn. His 
weapons oonsisled of a ki^ spemr in Ids right bmnd, a 
small roond shidd slang at hs 1^ side» where also 
hong a conred sword, but not of Bonnese make 

What bold rider is this, ^^immg alone into these 
grand bat dangeroos moontain scenes ? idua mission 
can indoce him, singlehanded, thus to joamey throagh 
the night ? As if in answer to these inquiries, the 
rider advances along the pass, and coming into the open 
light, we recognise thatmanly&ce and feariess eye — 
that slight bat strong and actiye frame — itisAnngaa ! 

Alone he has ventored to these regions Un- 
daunted by wild beasts or fierce brigands, and un- 
checked by the gloom of night, he has pressed on his 
active steed, and now at early davm we find him in 
the pass of the Yumadong. 

It will be remembered that Domea was stolen 
away on the evening of the day when Aungua and 
the Seredan met in the dungeon. Three nights from 
this Aungua was released by Captain Grasper, and 
being provided by him with money, clothing, and 
arms, he stepped a free man on the shore of the 
Irrawaddy. 

Losing no time, he hurried to Momien's house, and 
there found Paopa true to his post. From him he 
gleaned the truth of what he had heard, and being 
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folly informed by Grasper of the village to which 
Domea was conveyed, he started on the track. 
Before the inhabitants of Kemmendine were astir 
on the following day, Aungua, in a light canoe^ 
Momien's own, was gliding swiftly up the river. At 
a convenient distance where he was unknown, he 
landed, and procured a strong and fleet steed and 
arms, but he still retained the handsome, keen-edged 
sword, Qrasper's present 

Stopping only to give his horse wind^ Aungua 
pushed on with a rapid pace, swimming rivere and 
passing over wide tracts of desolate land, but, still 
alone^ he pressed on. One half of the journey ac- 
complished, he left his jaded horse, and procur- 
ing another, again pursued his lonely course. 
Marauders saw with surprise the armed but single 
traveller pass them at a gallop. Wild animals 
turned savagely as they were disturbed by the 
clattering hoofs of the swift steed; but meeting 
nothing beyond this, Aungua reached the pass where 
we find him. 

Qlancing around rapidly at the yawning gulf on 
his left., and at the massive rock and forest on his 
right, he urged on his steed, panting and foaming 
with the wearisome climb up the pass. 

Plunging into the forest ahead, he followed the 
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mountaiQ track. This led to the plain' below, and 
passing to the north of a lofty and almost isolated 
mountain spur, led to a village some ten miles from 
the place where Domea was confined, and nearly 
twenty miles from the sea-coast, a little above the 
bay noticed in the last chapter. 

After a weary ride of about three hours, Aungua 
reached the first-mentioned village, between which and 
the mountain village lay a dense wood. Here he rested 
his exhausted horse for hours, adopting ingenious 
plans to recmit the hardy animal's taxed strength ; 
then impatient at delay, mounted once more, and 
turned towards the object of his journey. Passing 
through the forest, he emerged on the plain whereon 
the village cattle were feeding, and here he spied 
several shepherds. Alighting from his horse, he 
walked slowly to a small shepherd's hut, whilst his 
horse followed, now and then cropping the rich grass- 
Seeing but a jaded traveller and his steed, which 
Aungua cunningly kept between him and the village, 
the shepherds freely entered into conversation. Ply- 
ing his questions in a skilful manner, he elicited 
much information respecting the interior arrange- 
ments of the village, but at once saw the magni- 
tude of the task before him. A few passing remarks 
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told him the course of the river and the position of 
the bay. As evening was drawing in, Aungua left 
the hut, the shepherds being remarkably pleased 
with the interesting traveller. Apparently riding 
towards the forest whence he came, Aungua gra- 
dually altered his direction, and when beyond sight, 
urged his steed to a brisk pace towards the sea, 
which he soon beheld in the distance. 

As he advanced nearer to the sea, winding his way 
among rocks and clumps of shrubs, he heard the 
sound of the wild waters washing the shores of the 
bay. On still went Aungua, and turning his horse 
towards a rising ground he came to a sudden halt, in 
admiration of the scene before him. At his feet, 
washing the very base of the ledge of rock on which 
he stood, were the foaming waters. A long 
beach, broken by many rivers, and white with the 
spray, extended right hand and left. The land, 
rocky and rugged in parts, with many sandy coves, 
threw out its two encircling arms around the ocean. 
Many shoals and sandbanks begirt the beach. Rocks 
and islands dotted the bay, some forming a barrier at 
its mouth. The waters, raised into tossing waves, rolled 
in plajrful anger on the sands, from which they were 
receding ; or tossed their spray over the distant rocks, 
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and laved the many islands studding the bay. Beyond 
all, to the west, the open sea gleamed in the rays of 
the declining smi — ^the rich rays of which, darting 
from a canopy of golden clouds, sparkled from crest to 
crest of the heaving waves — ^here, gilding parts in a 
blaze of splendour, and there, steeping nooks in 
deepest shada The cool breeze blowing off the land 
fanned the mane of Aungua's steed, and lifted his 
own black hair. As if entranced, rider and horse 
alike gazed out on that fairy scene, and listened to 
the sweet music of the waves. 

But Aungua came not here now to admire. He 
ever did that, and whilst admiring, adored that 
beneficent God who has left so many gems of 
truth and gleams of beauty to remind us of what we 
have lost, and te point us to what may yet be ours, 
if we will but seek them in His own appointed way. 

Still seated on his steed, Aungua, shading his eyes 
from the fierce rays of the sun, scanned the horizon 
of sea at the opening of the bay; in vain, not a 
sail was to be seen far or near. Again, and more 
minutely, he gazed around him. From what the 
shepherds had told him, combined with the explana- 
tion which Grasper had given of this bay, Aungua 
could easily determine his position. Full eighteen 
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miles to the south-east of the spot where he stood, the 
river which washed the mountain village poured out its 
waters. From thence the coast extends for ten 
mUes or more in a north-westerly direction, studded 
with immense islands, and the channel teeming with 
rocks and shoals. Here the land bends abruptly to 
the east, and once more to the north, with a large 
island lying in the bend. Hence the open bay is 
seen, and a large river from far inland rushes into 
it behind the island. 

From this river the direction is north-westerly 
for a few miles, until another river is met, cross- 
ing which we reach the neck of land on which 
Aungua rested his weary horse. This neck of 
land, rocky and having a lofty wooded hill on its 
southern end, is about four miles in width at the 
beach. Its north side is also washed by a river, and 
thus the land, broken into many headlands or points 
by large rivers, having low banks crowded with man- 
gola trees, trends north-westerly to the mouth of the 
bay, its south end being formed by two vast islands, 
begirt by a host of lesser ones and sandbanks. The 
distance of Aungua from the outermost island to the 
south of the bay was about nineteen miles, and 
from the northern one about thirteen miles; the 
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distance between the tvo s?Riinels of the bay being 
over fifteen miles. 

Macfa of this infonnatkm Am^u knew^ bat he 
now scanned the whole hoExmi, and finding no other 
spot so soitable, he tamed towazds the lofty hiU, a 
little more than a mile in his leac The day was £ast 
waning, and a gloom was setting oyer the bay, when 
Aungua^ moch fiitigued, and still aooompanied by 
his horse, now limping with his long joomey, foand 
his way to the hill-top. This was an ardaoos task, 
there being no beaten path ; bat he toiled ap, lead- 
ing his steed, which was well accustomed to climbing 
hilla The hill itself was bat three handred feet 
above the land level, but of great size. Near its 
summit Aungua found a level space, covered with 
rich grass. In front, a ridge of rocks and thick 
mountain shrubs formed a safe barrier, and over the 
tree-tops the broad ocean might be seen to the west, 
with the picturesque bay below. The space was large, 
and in the rear the hill shot up a higher ridge, its 
base beiug girdled with foliage, overhauging the 
secluded spot 

To this sheltered place Aungua led his horse, which 
at once commenced cropping the grass, whilst his 
master unburdened him of saddle-gear and bridle. 
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He was provided with provisions, and a long line, 
with which he tethered the animal. The darkness 
was growing apace, but soon Aungua had made a 
large fire of wood. The flames crackled and blazed, 
casting a ruddy glare all around, and by its light he 
spread the saddle-cloth in a nook of the overhanging 
rock, and then producing some food, he refreshed his 
weary frame. The night deepened, and clouds 
obscured the bright stars which now and then peered 
through a break in the dark canopy, shedding their 
sweet rays upon the bay. 

How strange and solitary a scene ! The dry 
logs burning rapidly, Aungua heaping on more 
fuel to the huge beacon-fire, and the flames dancing 
in the air, brought out the projecting portions of the 
rock, and the jutting branches of the trees, whilst the 
shadowy parts, as if ratpeating in dismay, were buried 
in deeper shade. The horse, well tired after its rapid 
and long journey, lay stretched on the ground. 'The 
blazing fire was reflected from the bright sword, lean- 
ing against the rock, and brought out all the 
surrounding objects with a strange and startling 
clearness. Spear, and sword, and shield, with the 
horse trappings, all brought to view. For miles over 
the bay could that beacon fire be seen, but not from 
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the land. Aungua had chosen his position with fore- 
sight. The high rock in the rear screened him from 
the land. 

Beyond the crackling of the wood and the hissing 
of the flames, little noise could be heard. A faint 
sound of splashing waters was borne upward now and 
then ; but soon more ominous sounds reached 
Aungua's ear : the wild bowlings of jackals, mingled 
with the growls and roars of more dangerous denizens 
of the forest. Such sounds he was well accustomed 
to. Stretched at full length on his horse-cloth, Aungua 
kept watch for some considerable time, listening for 
any sounds that might be wafted in from seaward ; 
but none were heard. Piling up more wood and com- 
mitting himself to his heavenly Father, he at length 
lay down in sleep with his weapons near at hand. 

Rapidly the hours fled by ; the huge fire faded 
away ; the sounds ceased on the plains below, and 
Aungua, starting to his feet, found his horse already 
feeding on the rich grass. Stepping to the natural 
battlement of his lofty home, he looked down upon 
the bay beneath. It was a glorious scene. The morn- 
ing light was rapidly bringing its beauties into full 
view. A cool tone of grey dawn pervaded sea and 
land. Far over rocks, and islets, and sandbanks. 
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for a distance of more than twenty miles, did Aungua 
now gaze. The island sentinel of the bay away to 
the south-west faded from view in the horizon, whilst 
beyond the island guarding the north-west end he saw 
the blue sea. 

Other work was to be done. He knew not when 
the brigantine would appear off the bay ; but now a 
weighty task is before him. More and exact in- 
formation must be obtained respecting the village. 
To attain this object, Aungua prepared to leave his 
watch-tower. Thanksgiving for past providence, and 
prayer for future guidance, formed the first act of the 
Christian. He well knew that every stratagem of his 
would be fruitless without the strong arm of God to 
aid him. Saddling his steed, and piling up fresh wood 
ready to be kindled, he led his horse down the steep 
and dangerous path on to ^the plain. Stopping to 
drink of a spring welling out at the hill base, and 
giving his horse water, he next rode to the river and 
enjoyed a bath. 

This done, Aungua mounted and away towards the 
direction of the plain, where he saw the shepherds of 
the previous day ; but suddenly, as if struck by a 
fresh idea, he changed his course and rode slowly in 
the direction of the large village, where he first 
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arrived. The scenery was grand, but rough. Fine 
clusters of trees, high grown grass, lofty hills, and 
thick woods, with many winding streams and broad 
expanses of water, filled up the picture, which was 
backed by the noble mountains of Yumadong. 
' Scarcely noticing these beauties, Aungua allowed 
his horse to fall into a gentle pace. How to gain more 
minute information respecting the inmates of the 
chieftain's house now puzzled him. Among those in- 
mates he felt assured were Domea and Loo. To visit 
the shepherds again might excite suspicion, therefore 
to the village he determined to go ; there perhaps 
he might gain some clue to the whereabouts of 
Momien. Rousing himself from his meditation, 
Aungua now increased his horse's speed. 

At the village he rested his animal. Of the moun- 
tain village he could gain no information, except that it 
was occupied by hunters and shepherds, and that few 
persons were allowed to trespass there. The people bore 
the character of being peaceful and industrious. A few 
well-directed inquiries elicited the news of the caravan 
being attacked in the pass. Two of the company 
were lost ; one a warrior, who fell into the ravine, and 
the other a traveller, whose horse dashed away, but 
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whom they saw not again. More than this, Aungua 
could not learn. Whether the traveller was Momien 
or not, he could only surmise. 

Before leaving the village, Aungua procured a bow 
and arrow, and on his road back to the beacon-hill 
he searched the forest in quest of game. This was 
abundant, but the hunt was fraught with danger. 
"Wild beasts roamed those seldom frequented wilds; 
but Aungua was of a nature to enjoy the pleasures, 
not unmixed with danger, of a sportsman's life. 
After some time he succeeded in lodging an arrow 
and then another in the body of a young deer of the 
red species. Away shot the wounded and lamed deer, 
and away in pursuit dashed the fleet steed. The deer, 
unable to escape, turned and stood at bay with its 
formidable antlers lowered for the charge. Ac- 
customed to this, Aungua checked his steed, and a 
third arrow from the strong bow brought the prey to 
the ground. Lifting it on his horse, he now wended 
his way out of the wood slowly, and when near the 
borders alighted and kindled a fire. 

Here Aungua remained for hours. Some of his 
prize he had cooked and devoured long since, 
and part was thrown over his steed. The shadows of 
the forest were now deepening more and more. The 
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birds had ceased their soDgs and whistling sooDds, and 
distant growls told him the wild denizens of the 
forest were issuing from their lairs. Still Aungua 
remained silent and deep in thought The sun went 
down, and evening threw its gloom over the scene, 
whilst night came rapidly stealing over the eastern 
hills. The fire burned, and yet Aungua sat there, as 
if heedless of dangers. Not so, however. Not a growl 
of an advancing beast, not a crackling of a branch, 
but his quick ears detected. He watched the night 
deepening, and when his horse pawed the ground and 
neighed as if in fear, then Aungua rose, and like one 
' under a new impulse, sprang on the back of his horse, 
which, glad to be away from that place of peril, 
bounded off ^ith its double load ; but not towards 
the bay. 

Getting clear of the forest, Aungua checked the 
animal's speed, and turned his head towards the 
mountain village. He might now advance to its very 
stockade without being perceived, so dark was the 
night ; and in truth this appeared to be his intention. 
The broad river brought him to a halt ; but riding 
down the bank for several yards, to the spot where it 
lowered to the water's edge, he walked his horse gently 
into the flood, and when in deep water the animal 
swam nobly for the other shore. 
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Here Aungua dismounted and led the animal care- 
fully and with little noise over the soft ground, and 
got close to the stockade. Listening for a few mo- 
ments, he searched for a convenient place where the 
branch of a tree hung over the palisade. Aungua 
now tethered his steed, and placing his spear and 
Low against the wooden wall, slung his shield and 
sword over his back. He also put off his tartan 
scarf, leaving nothing but the putso around his loins, 
and into this he thrust an arrow. He then led the 
horse close in to the stockade under the overhanging 
branch, and mounting the animal, stood upright 
on its back. Again listening for any sounds, he 
grasped the strong branch, and with an active spring 
was on the stockade top, and then dropped silently 
inside. Lying on the ground, he listened for several 
minutes. Between the trees he saw numerous lights 
gleaming and heard sounds of persons talking. Rising 
from the ground he cautiously glided f|om tree to 
tree, and approached the first house. His dark form 
could not be distinguished from the tree-trunks 
around, and Aungua wisely kept out of the little 
streams of light proceeding from the hut windows. 

From dwelling to dwelling he glided rapidly, en- 
deavouring to find the centre of the village. He had 
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often to stop and lie close on the ground, or hide his 
form behind a tree as a villager passed in the dark. 
The open spaces he shunned, as thereon he detected 
armed men keeping watcL The barking of dogs he 
heard ; but moving with great caution he managed 
to evade them. In which house was Domea con- 
fined ? He naturally thought she would be towards 
the centre of the village, where he understood 
were to be found the larger dwellings. Now he 
crept up to each hut, and silently listened for 
the sound of voices in his native tongue. Hut 
after hut was passed, but still no clue — and these 
visits were attended with great danger. Angry growls 
of dogs as if in doubt often sounded at a little dis- 
tance from him. Another house Aungua approached, 
and hearing voices proceeding from the window he 
crept under the wall and listened. Apparently there 
were several persons, and talking in the Arracan 
dialect. Aungua understood this, but heard nothing 
of interest, and was about moving off when a remark 
caught his ear. 

"What will the chief do, good Kala, with his 
damsel captives ?" said a voice within. 

Another voice replied, " Perhaps give them to the 
noble when he comes.'' 
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^^Why not keep them himself: sach prizes are 
seldom gained f ' 

" Nay/' was the answer, " our chief has matters of 
greater importance, and cares not to trifle ; in truth, 
although they now occupy his own dwelling he sees 
them not." 

'^ Strange," remarked another, chiming in; ''said 
you not, Kala, that the wounded stranger knows the 
maidens ?' 

The sound of some one advancing prevented 
Aungua hearing the reply, and he glided off, now 
more certain in his proceedings. He reached the 
chiefs dwelling, which he distinguished from its size, 
looming out in the darkness. Here the chances of 
detection increased; but nothing daunted, Aungua 
got over the palisade and within the garden. Lights 
were in some windows whilst others were darkened. 
Listening to each, he soon caught the sounds of 
singing from one of the apartments. Pressing close 
to the house in its deep shade he heard, with sup- 
pressed breath and an anxious heart, a voice in his 
own language ! The words of a well-known hymn, 
sung by a well-known voice, came sweetly to the 
listener's ear. The singer's voice was faint, but 
Aungua could not mistake it. It was a great struggle to 
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refrain from speaking, but this would have shattered 
ail his plans. The hymn continued, and Aungua 
rapidly plucked a leaf from a shrub, and in the dark 
with his arrow-point on it he scratched his name. 
He would have listened longer in hopes of hearing 
the voice of her he loved and sought. Momien was 
the singer he knew, but as the hymn ceased a deep 
growl near him made Aungua start. Quick as 
thought he thrust the arrow through the leaf, and 
dropped the winged missive through the baro of the 
Venetian. The growl was followed by a fierce bark, 
and as Aungua rapidly shifted the shield to his l^t 
arm and grasped his sword, a large dog sprang at 
him baying savagely. Aungua saw the dark form, 
and with a swift thrust of his sword pierced the 
animal in the breast ; the dog fell dead. 

Tlie alarm had been given, and as he with a bound 
cleared the low palisade, he heard sounds of rushing 
footsteps, and glancing over his shoulder, he saw the 
glare of torches in his rear. Waiting for no more, 
he dashed off between the trees. Having the advan- 
tage of his pursuers, he threaded his way in the dark 
straight for the stockade. The confusion increased. 
Shouts of men and yells of dogs seemed resounding 
on all sides. Bight ahead, on one of the green spaces 
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over which was his direct course, he now saw torch- 
lights, and perceived figures of men. They could 
not be evaded, and so, grasping his sword and shield 
with firmer hold, Aungua bounded over the clearing. 
He was seen ! and with a triumphant shout the men 
ran to intercept him. Aungua verged to the left 
and increased his speed. One of the men drew ahead, 
having a long spear in his hand. Keeping his eye 
on this enemy, Aungua suddenly sheered round, and 
ran directly towards him, throwing his shield before 
his breast and lowering his sword. Surprised at this 
bold ruse, the man levelled his spear, and lunged 
heavily at him : but Aungua nimbly checked himself, 
and receiving the blow sideways on his shield, he 
stretched out his foot, the spear glanced off, and the 
warrior fell heavily on his face. 

Before he could regain his feet, Aungua was off 
again, darting right away from his place of entrance, 
but only for a few yards as he turned abruptly, once 
more thus misleading his pursuers, but not all ; for 
as he neared the stockade, he heard the panting of a 
dog close on his heels, and the crackling of the dry 
branches as the animal bounded over the ground. 
There was the stockade within a few yards, but 
Aungua saw he had no time to reach it, ere the brute 
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would be at him. Wheeling around, he dropped on 
one knee, as the savage wolf-like hound, unable to 
take a proper spring, plunged heavily upon his shield, 
with which Aungua defended his face. Before the 
dog could recover itself, the keen sword entered his 
bowels, and he fell back writhing in agony. Ere the 
pursuers could come up, Aungua was over the 
stockade, and upon his horse. 

Shouts mingled with the splash of paddles told 
him the canoes were manned to cut off his escape. 
Arranging his weapons and casting away the remains 
of the deer^ he dashed towards the river. In plunged 
the steed, and as though sniffing the danger, the 
noble animal breasted the waters and swam across. 

Determined not to lose the prey, the villagers 
darted their light canoes down the river, and their 
many torches throwing a glare over the stream, 
showed them the dripping horae with its rider, clam- 
bering up the bank. Before they could reach the 
shore, a loud laugh, followed by a whizzing arrow 
from Aungua's bow, came from the dark bank ; and 
as the canoes grounded, they heard the swift patter- 
ing of the horse's hoofs sounding less and less dis- 
tinctly, as they died away in the distance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ASSASSINATED PRIEST. 

Stmoo Seredan walked moodily up and down his 
favourite promenade, before the temples encircling 
the base of the mighty Shoodagon. The sun was 
going down with great glory ; masses of clouds, moun- 
tains of crimson and gold, standing back in awe at 
the departure of the great orb of day. The high 
trees cast the temple base into shadows, but the golden 
spire sparkled in the sunbeams. Between the slender 
trunks, so straight and leafless, of the high palms, 
might be seen the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy 
winding, and towards this the high priest threw 
many glances, and then again at his much loved 
temple, which rose so grandly above river, plains, 
houses, and trees. This calm evening might well 
have thrown a strong tinge of peace and quiet over the 
soul of Symoo, but within him was a strange tossing 
of feelings — a wild unrest. Few sounds could be 
beard to disturb the serenity of the scene ; Rangoon 
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was again firee of warriors, for they had departed some 
days ago. Priests and civilians had &llen into the 
nsnai roonds of duty, but the Seredan was still ill at 
ease. Tamult reigned within him. With arms folded^ 
and bead bent low, he paced slowly over the sacred 
soil, and as he paced, recalled the principal occor- 
rences of late. What a catalogue was there ! How 
had he stepped from his habit of unconcern for the 
world, and rushed into a maze of events. With 
all this, his heart accused him not ; was not all done 
with a single eye to the glory of his god ? Truly it 
was. The rights and wrongs of his acts troubled him 
not To him the means mattered not, if the end 
were good. 

Symoo knew not of that sweet and blessed 
religion which demands that good means only be 
employed to attain a good end. What then troubled 
him ? Ah ! had not the holy temple been violated ? 
Had not his god Quadama been insulted ? Surely 
this must trouble the heart of Buddha's high priest. 
But even here, his heart felt a balm. Time might 
heal the wound. The wealthy Maywoon had pro- 
mised to enrich Quadama's shrine. These things 
passed in slow review before Symoo's mind, but still 
the wild waves within were tossing. Thought after 
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thought flashed across the mental mirror^ but one 
remained. The Seredan could not shake off the 
unpleasant feeling produced by the revengeful glance 
of Koonah. Symoo felt that he had obeyed the dictates 
of the Damarthal in saving his life, but that glance 
haunted him. Wherever he went, whatever he did, 
whether teaching, preaching, or worshipping, that 
wild, unspeakable look of hatred filled him with dis- 
comfort. In vain he strove to drive it from him ; 
and now, as the sun's rays faded from Shoodagon's 
spire, he felt a corresponding gloom creeping over 
him. Some invisible and subtle power seemed 
flooding him with strange thoughts. Again his 
thoughts changed to other things, and anon, in mind, 
he beheld the dungeon far beneath his feet. He 
saw the bold look of his young captive, but more 
than that, words were ringing in his ears with a 
strange clearness — " Would to God you knew what 
I have gained.'' Aungua's noble confession down in 
those gloomy cells was now sounding in Symoo's ears 
again. Such thoughts carried him away like a 
sweeping flood, and he started erect like one 
determined to cast off a burden. He looked 
around. The shades of night were fast stealing 
over the scene. The high priest felt a strange 
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feeling of dread, an indescribable presentiment 
of evil 

Hurriedly leaving the spot, he entered the huge 
temple, now lighted by many lamps. A few priests 
were there, and they drew humbly back as the high 
priest advanced to the great gilded idol. Here he 
paused in deep meditation, and then bowed before 
the high mass of wood, cement, and gilt. How 
strange this mental darkness! A man of such 
strength of mind and zealousness of heart ; one who, 
under a holier teaching, would have been a bright 
one in the world ; but, alas ! his heart, and mind, 
and soul are immersed in ignorance; and now 
he is pouring out his troubled heart to his mute 
and helpless deity. 

If the men of more blessed lands, flooded by 
Christian light, could gaze at this kneeling priest, 
and from him behold the object of his adoration, 
how must they pity his darkened state ! But how 
many thousands, ay, millions of you, whilst bend- 
ing the knee and raising the voice in a mocking 
worship of the true God, are grovelling in heart 
and soul in the dust before one of the lords many 
and gods many of this world ! 

The Seredan left the temple, and wended his way 
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down the covered way to his dwelling. He passed 
into his sleeping apartment with a calmer look on his 
face. Dismissing his many attendants, he walked up 
and down the superb chamber. The pillars carved 
and walls gilded, reflected the faint light of the oil 
lamp. S}rmoo continued pacing, sometimes stopping 
before a small but richly-decorated idol, and then 
would go to one of the large windows opening upon 
the garden. He opened the Venetian, and stood 
in the stream of cool air, gazing out into the deep 
gloom. 

At length, more calm and quiet, the high priest 
betook himself to rest, having extinguished all but 
one of the lamps. This threw but a faint light 
over the apartment, as the Seredan lay on his costly 
couch. High over his head was the distinguishing 
mark of honour — the many-roofed, spire-crowned 
piasath. For some time Symoo slept not, but lay 
listening to the sound of lizards and mosquitoes ; 
whilst through his open window were wafted other 
sounds so usual in the night. Gradually sleep crept 
over the Seredan, and he slumbered. It was but a 
fitful sleep. At short intervals he started up, and 
gazed around the dimly lighted room, and then 
would sleep again. 
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The hours fled apace, and the priest was deep in 
slumber ; but now a faint noise might be heard beneath 
the open window, and soon a dark face peered over 
the ledge. A body followed, and the intruder, naked 
and holding a long, slender dagger in his right hand, 
dropped silently into the room. 

The naked form crept towards the couch where the 
high priest slumbered, which was on the left of the 
window. 

With a start, Symoo awoke, to find a hand clasped 
over his mouth, and a tall, fierce-visaged man, with 
uplifted dagger, standing over him. The Seredan 
dared not move ; and, with horror, he recognised the 
native, as the faint rays of the lamp fell on his harsh 
features. 

With a low, hissing tone, he spoke, still keeping 
h\» hand on the Seredan's mouth, and the gleaming 
blade ready to descend, " Ah, ah ! proud Seredan, 
the trodden snake hath some venom left, and strength 
to use it. By thine accursed teaching have I been 
led to this. You have taught me to lie, and rob, 
and murder, and you have cast me out — a branded 
felon : I am shunned ! What shall wipe away the 
stripes I have received — what shall purge the disgrace 
I have endured ? Ah, ah ! my new god is set up, and 
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he calls for a victim ! — and who so fitting as you ? 
Art thou ready to go to Niebar, great Seredan ? Ah, 
if I could but hurl thee to the lowest hell and gloat 
over thy miseries, how would I exult ! But thou 
shalt die, knowing that the branded Koonah has 
done his utmost to destroy thee. I would let thee 
live, and see thee faltering to the grave amidst the 
ruin of all you hold dear — ^ruined by me ; but my 
time is short, and I seize the moment now ! Die,. 
then, thou accursed Seredan, and by my hand !" 

Hissing forth these words in a low tone, whilst 
fire flashed from the eyes of Koonah, who was 
worked up to a pitch of awful rage and madness, he 
withdrew his hand from Symoo's mouth, and as the 
keen blade quivered in the air beforq it descended, 
the Seredan sprang up with a loud cry, and clutched 
Koonah's other arm. The dagger, like a lightning 
flash, glittered, descended, and was buried to the hilt 
in Symoo's side. With a •groan, he fell back ; and 
the assassin, slipping from his victim's grasp, disap- 
peared through the window, leaving his dagger in 
the wound. 

The cry had been heard; and the door flying 
open, the priests rushed into the superb room, 
carrying many lights. Springing to the couch of 
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their revered superior, they found him faiut and 
covered with blood, with his hand on the dagger- 
hilt. 

Words cannot describe the scene that followed. 
Bushings here and rushings there. Priests fled 
hither and thither with the doleful news, and in the 
night the holy brethren flocked in from the diflferent 
monasteries. Native doctors were called to attend the 
wounded priest, and foremost of the anxious throng 
liiight be seen poor Guhlinugah, on whose face most 
heartrending feelings were clearly portrayed. The 
doctors with a ready skill attended to the wound, 
and with long faces pronounced it serious. When 
able to look around and utter a few words, the Sere- 
dan, at the urgent request of his priests, briefly 
detailed the events of the night At Koonah's name 
they all gazed at one another, and poor Guhlinugah 
held down his head, no doubt recalling his former 
participation in the assassin's sins. 

The night passed away and morning dawned. The 
priests, whose duty it was, perambulated the city, 
receiving the daily contributions, and others went to 
their sacred toils in the temple ; but the greater 
part remained lingering about the dwelling of their 
wounded superior. He lay in a critical state. The 
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. *great loss of blood bad weakened bim to an alarming 
extent, and in defiance of tbe doctors be was sbwly 
sinking. 

Tbrougbout tbe town tbe sad news bad spread, and 
bundreds, nay, tbousands, flocl^ed up tbe roads, but 
were kept from entering by tbe jealous priest^s. 
Witbin, numerous doctors were assembled around 
tbe dying man, bolding a serious consultation, wbilst 
anxious priests looked on. 

"Wbat else can tbus defy our skill and medi- 
cines, but tbe evil gnats and demons of tbe air?' 
asked one of tbe men of medicine, appealing to bis 
bretbren. 

"Tbou bast said truly," one answered; "our skill 
is great, but tbe evil spirits are greater." 

Wbat, tben, sball be done ?" asked a tbird. 
If tbey be angry witb tbe boly Seredan because 
be batb ever sougbt to cbeck tbeir influence, tben let 
us make them offerings, and percbance tbey may be 
pleased to withdraw tbeir evil power," rejoined tbe 
doctor wbo first spoke. To tbis tbe others yielded 
assent, and Symoo faintly uttered bis desire that tbey 
should so do. 

An outbuilding in tbe garden was accordingly pre- 
pared. Musicians were' assembled, and a Burmese 
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female, anxious to show ber respect for the high priest, 
offered her servicea Doubtless she well understood her 
task. When all was in readiness, and the girl placed 
within a circle, formed by the doctors and priests, the 
music sounded, and the female commenced dancing to 
the wild tune. Louder and quicker sounded the music, 
in tones to excite the dancer, and she kept time with 
her rapid movements. The music and the dance con- 
tinued until, carried to a high pitch of excitement, 
the foam fell from the dancer's mouth, and, ex- 
hausted with her exertions, she sank to the ground in 
a swoon. 

Whilst in this condition the doctors approached, 
and with a great show of ceremony, inquired of 
the senseless girl which demon had bewitched the 
Seredan. Pretending to receive a reply, they directed 
the priests, who now placed offerings within the shed, 
to appease the angry demon. 

With such means did the doctors' endeavour to 
heal the Seredan's wounds, but in vain. Offerings 
and prayers all proved fruitless, and laying all the 
blame on the unappeasable demon, the doctors and 
priests again assembled around the couch of the 
wounded Seredan. 

He was rapidly passing away. At times he would 
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rally and speak to those around, but Symoo felt a 
something within slowly creeping over his body, and 
each moment increasing his agony. The wound alone 
could not produce this ; although deep and serious, 
his life might have been saved, but he felt convinced 
the dagger was poisoned, and although he breathed 
not of this to those around his couch, he felt the 
subtle venom working over his body. His time was 
near. Knowing this, the Seredan motioned for the 
medical men to withdraw, and his priests crowded 
into the room. 

They loved their superior. Never had they been 
under one so talented or so good. In true idolatry 
his heart bowed before the object of his worship, and 
in him they had seen less deception than in any they 
knew. Assembled now aroimd his couch, few of their 
eyes remained unmoistened. Having no sympathy 
with the rude, strange hilarity of the other natives in 
times of calamity, and though believing their high 
priest, when released from the clay, would soar to the 
highest heaven, they sorrowed that to them he would 
be lost Expressing their sincere grief in audible 
sounds the numerous yellow-clad priests gatherecl 
around the dying Seredan's couch. 

At a motion from him, those near raised Sjmoo until 
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he sat upright^and in that position theysupported him. 
And now summoning all his fast-fading strength, the 
Seredan glanced slowly around on the sorrowful faces 
present, and with a faint but clear voice thus addressed 
them: — "My children, I had fondly dreamed of 
spending many years with you, cheering and helping 
you in your noble and meritorious endeavours to 
live above the follies of this world. It is not so to be^ 
my children. Our god has called me to share the 
joys of Nieban. There, high, exalted above the joy* 
of the highest heaven, will my soul be lost in the blaze 
of Guadama's glory. The drops will be swallowed up 
in the mighty ocean ; the beam of light return to 
its fountain. Can you weep, my sons, that such joys 
are to be mine? Before I depart, I would bid you, 
•children, to continue in the upward path. Shun the 
pleasures and deception of lifa By good deeds and 
self-denial, and holy meditation, strive to be separate 
from things of sense. With perseverance build the 
ladder, and when from the body your souls depart, 
then, worthy of a better fate than filling the bodies 
of other men, you shall reach that climax of heaven, 
where all is void of sense, and feeling, or perception. 
Doubtless this deadly wound is a punishment for 
sins I have been guilty of in former lives ; but I 
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fear not My "whole life has been* spent in holi- 
ness.^ 

Here the Seredan paused from weakness, and then 
continued in even a fainter voice : — " My children, 
take the evil Koonah as a lesson of sin. With cun- 
ning skill, evil demons have lured him from the truth. 
Daring to put his hand on Quadama's wealth he has 
sunk in the river of iniquity. This wound is from 
him. Ah, shun ye all those demon whispers against 
our religion. Bow your knees and your hearts before 
our Buddha wherever you see him figured, and listen 
not to evil whispers. Whoever shall be found worthy 
to fill my rank, him obey." 

Again the Seredan paused ; at length rousing 
from the stupor which was rapidly stealing over 
him, he exclaimed with a firmer voice, and an 
excited manner: — "Children, to what joys am I 
going! Here have I lived a faithful servant to 
my god, and now I go to receive my reward. Oh, 
what a reward is that ! Life is but a punishment, a^ 
curse. To feel, to act, to live, is it not a toil ? To be 
absorbed in that vast sea, where life is unknown; 
where joys cannot please, nor pains annoy ; what, my 
children, can be more desired ? Like as going up the 
height of our own loved pagoda, so will my spirit soar 
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above each world of delight, and then launch off into 
space. My senses flown and dissipated^ I shall slum- 
ber through countless ages.'' 

The high priest ceased and fell back exhausted in a 
swoon. 

When he again rallied, it was on the brink of death. 
At times he would burst out in ecstasies at the joys 
of annihilation which awaited him, and then suddenly 
a cloud would shade his thin but expressive face, 
and he faintly murmured: — "And hereafter — not 
destruction, but life— joy — ^purity. His blessed home 
— for ever.** Then would he writhe with intense 
agony as he felt the poison preying upon his frame. 
With such alternations of doubt and joy, the Seredan's 
soul neared the brink of the dark river. The cluster- 
ing priests saw the life taper waning away. One puff, 
and it would be gone. Again those eyes open and 
gleam with an unearthly Are ; he essayed, to raise 
his hands and point above ; the lips move, and with 
his last breath he exclaimed, '^ Great Buddha^ I 
hasten! Life flies away — ^Nieban draws near — I 
come ! — I come I" 

The voice ceased; the hands dropped; a thrill of 
pain shot through his body ; the icy hand of death 
was there, and that noble but darkened heart was 
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still in death, and that misled but precious soul fled 
"where none but One can telL 

Qaze now upon that cold and lifeless body. Think 
of that high soul, noble heart, and soaring mind, all 
bowed before the shrine of idolatry. Gaze, but 
tremble at the power of the great enemy of souls, who 
could thus entomb that mind, wither those powers, 
and lead on that soul in darkness, lured by the false 
light of hell, and when grasping at the fond dreams, 
the light fades, and the soul is launched out upon a 
wild, black, uncertain sea of eternity. 

The idolater is dead ; but, alas, idolatry died not 
with him. Like a gaunt spectre, in ten thousand 
shapes, it stalks over the world; in eastern and 
western climes ; among learned and ignorant ; the 
high and mighty, as well as poor and humbla It glides 
through every land ; is seen in every home, bowing 
down tfaig hearts of men and stealing the soul's love ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SAUCY jane's CREW. 

After his night's adventure in the mountain village, 
Aungua remained quiet in his sheltered nook on the 
beacon-hill. Making no more journeys to either of 
the villages, he kindled the huge fire every night, 
haying now raised a heap of stones and rubbish, that 
the blaze might be well seen over the rocky parapet. 
Each day he hunted, and also gathered of the rich, 
wild fruits growing on the river banks, and the clear 
well at the hill base supplied both himself and horse 
with water. Cheered with the knowledge that 
Momien was also in the village, he waited aj[ixiously 
as the days passed by for any sign of the brigantine 
off the bay. Puzzled at her loug absence, but well 
knowing the madness of trying to rescue Domea alone 
from the well-guarded village, he still watched and 
waited. He had prepared the wood for the fire now 
the eleventh time, and was standing on his high 
observatory, looking down on the bay at his feet, as. 
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the sun was going down. Near him the steed 
nibbled at the trees around, and the spot looked little 
different from when we first beheld it. 

Again the grand scene of sunset was unfolding 
before Aungua^ but the fierce blaze of light, melting 
sea and sky in one, prevented him from seeing, im- 
mediately under the sun, the lofty spars and sails of 
the brigantine. For many hours had she been off 
the coast tacking up against the north-east wind. 
Although her high royal might be seen at a distance 
of full thirty miles from Aungua's beacon height, yet 
he, with unassisted eyes, could not distinguish her at 
that great distance. She had tacked for the third 
time since sighting the high hills on the distant land, 
and was now standing east by south for the bay, with 
her port tack aboard. With her yards braced sharp 
up, Aimgua could not discover the Saucy JaTie as 
she sailed rapidly in. The blazing sun seemed resting 
for a second on the water's edge, and shading his eyes, 
Aungua gazed at the glorious vision ; the great orb 
encircled by veiling clouds, which seemed rudely 
clipping off its rays ; and just as the luminary sank 
beneath the west, his eye caught some dark and dis- 
tant figure apparently right in the sun. 

It went down I the vision disappeared, and night 
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rushing over the eastern hiUs drove the brief twilight 
into the ocean. Aungua turned away and kindled 
his fire, but then returned to the parapet to watch 
the bay being enrobed in night He watched long, 
and was turning to add more fuel to the blaze^ when 
a sound like the boom of a distant gun from the sea 
startled him. He knew the signal, and with a thank- 

* 

&1 heart heaped log upon log on the crackling 
beacon fire, and then saddling his steed he led the 
animal carefully down the steep winding hill, and set 
off at once in the darkness for the bay. It was not a 
pitch dark night, for the stars were peeping down from 
the huge vault, and the crescent moon, low in altitude, 
now and then emerged from her canopy of scudding 
clouds to throw a faint light over the scene. 

The Saucy Jane stood in right for the bay, and 
under the skilful management of Captain Grasper, 
who kept the leadsman constantly at work, she passed 
the rocks and shoals, until about ten miles to the 
south-west of the beacon hill, when Qrasper threw 
her round on the other tack, and doubling a large 
island, cast anchor full five miles from where 
Aungua now stood. The water was deep, and Grasper 
might have taken the brigantine nearer the shore, 
but here he had a clear run for the sea, and^ more- 
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over, was under the lee of a small island which 
screened the vessel firom the land. 

It was past nine o'clock when the biigantine'sboatSy 
folly nuinned, lay alongside the beach, and Captain 
Grasper jamping on shore, scrambled up the bank, 
and seized Anngua heartily by the hand, as he stood 
by the side of his horsa The greeting over. Grasper 
scanned his young firiend, and with a smile exclaimed, 
*' My eyeSy lad, but you'd be an awkward craft to get 
foul ofl" Well might he say so, for Aungua was 
armed at all points; but Aungua replied, ''Our task 
will need arms and strength, good captain. During 
the many days I have kept my lonely watch, I have 
needed my bow for hunting/' 

** You're right^'' said Grasper, and in truth he 
was no trifle himself to fall acrossL ''Let us to 
work, Aungua;" he added, "what news about the 
cage and the birds?" 

Before Aungua replied, the smuggler stepped to 
the edge of the little bank overhanging the beach, 
and called out " Harding, get the lads ashore, and get 
the boats' painters out" 

"Ay, ay, sir,'' was the response, and Ghrasper 
again turned to Aungua^ saying " Now, lad, heave 
ahead.'' 
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Aungua replied with a sketeh of what he had been 
doing since leaving the eaptain, and having brought 
his relation down to coming through the pass, he con- 
tinued, " I then determined to enter the village, and 
try to discover where they are confined, to make our 
work more certain." 

" Quite right,'' broke in Grasper; "and what sort 
of fellows are the villagers V 

" As far as I could learn," replied Aungua, " they 
are shepherds and hunters. They have the name of 
being quiet and industrious people." 

" TheyTl do, Aungua," said the smuggler ; " I 
think with those lads below we shall work the 
oracle, eh T 

Aungua followed the direction of the captain's arm, 
and in the light of the bright stars and faint moon, he 
saw a great muster of men on the beach, all armed 
and ready for work. He then replied, " I have no 
fear of that, captain. Never have I seen such power- 
ful, fearless looking men." 

Pleased with this. Grasper said, " Ay, they are 
the pick of my crew. Forty-five of them, and more 
aboard if wanted. Must leave some to look after 
the craft, you know. But I'll warrant, with those 
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boys at my back, to go through any village ever 
built ! But heave ahead, Aungua.'' 

" Well then, captain, to continue. I succeeded in 
entering the village. It is surrounded by a strong 
and high stockade. Inside, I found it contained 
many more huts than I imagined ; and the place was 
well stocked with trees, with several large spaces 
between. The fierce dogs about made me very 
careful To find in which dwelling my Mends are 
jconfined, I listened at several huts ; and overhearing 
a conversation, I found my way to the centre of the 
village. There were many armed men about on 
guard and savage dogs on the watch ; but I managed 
to evade them all, and discovered my friends were 
in the chief's own dwelling. I wanted to make 
myself known to them, but could only scratch my 
name on a leaf, and drop it into the room. I had no 
time to do more, as the dogs discovered me, and the 
alarm spread. I had to slay two of the savage brutes, 
and escape from the men/' 

"Bravo, lad, bravo!'' cried the captain, highly 
pleased at Aungua's narration. " Tell me a little 



more." 



Aungua gratified him with a more minute detail of 
that night's adventure, and then said — 
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" Now, good captain, we must determine on 
the course we should pursue, for the night is far ad- 
vanced/' 

" True, true ; it's nearly four bells, I guess. 
But the run round to the village: how long is 

itr 

"Several hours," replied Aungua; "but the tide 
will soon be setting in, and that is in our favour. 
Besides, it will have changed again as we return/' 

" Several hours ! " said the captain^ meditating 
over those words. " We had better keep quiet for 
to-night, Aungua, and have a fair start to-morrow 
evening." 

" There is danger in that, captain," replied 
Aungua; "for I have noticed near the mouth of 
the river several native vessels are anchored. Whe- 
ther they noticed my light I cannot tell, but they 
would think it only some hunter's fire. They would 
be certain to see your vessel, and so give an alarm, 
and thwart our plans/' 

"I'm ready — I'm ready!" the smuggler exclaimed; 
" we'll do it to-night, then. There's a good breeze to 
carry us down to the river, and by that time the 
tide will be in strong and the pulling easy. Now, 
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AuDgua, what's to be done when we reach the 
viUage?'' 

" H6re you must give your good counsel, captain. 
If we attack them openly, they may remove their 
prisoners to the mountain forest in the rear/' 

" And, lad,'* said Grasper, " supposing we go like 
you did, and get in unawares, there are the dogs to 
smell us out." 

Both the captain and Aungua remained silent and 
musing for some time, each leaning against the horse 
standing quietly. 

At length Grasper exclaimed, " I've hit on a plan, 
Aungua. Ill go with you, and take some of the 
smartest of the Jacks, and we'll creep in slily. 
Never mind the dogs, we'll belay their growling in a 
brace of shakes. You shall get near the house, and 
if the way is clear get through the porthole, and get 
them to follow you out again. I'll be at hand. The 
other lads by that time shall have the boats along-^ 
side the front gate, and have it open, and the way 
clear. If the alarm is raised and the villagers turn 
out, then well cut our way through !'' 

Grasper paused. This was a bold scheme, but 
nothing less would please his daring spirit. 
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' Aungua replied, " I can see no other way, captain ; 
we must do it boldly and fight hard ; but what if we 
.are scented by the dogs and discovered before we 
reach the house V 

'' Well, in that case a shot will fetch in all hands 
with a rush, and we'll carry the place by storm before 
the villagers are half awake." 

Aungua readily agreed to this. Any plan, how- 
ever daring, he was ready to join, in order to release 
Domea. 

After a few more words. Grasper observed, " There's 
one little dodge, Aungua, which I reckon we should 
do well to carry out In the scrimmage, you know, 
.the lasses will be in danger of being laid on 
their beam ends with a stray shot, or an arrow, or 
something of the sort ; and I guess their canoes will 
swarm after us like mosquitoes !'' 

In his eagerness, Aungua had not thought of this ; 
but Grasper, well used to cunning plans and bold 
schemes, left nothing probable out of the question. 

Before Aungua could reply, he continued, " This 
animal seems a good one. Will he go over the ground 

well r 

" He will, indeed, captain. He is a noble, fleet, 
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and faithful creature. I shall be sorry to leave him 
behind." 

"No need of that,no need," responded the smuggler ; 
" but now I have an idea that if you take the horse 
across the land, and fall in with me about the village, 
then, when the lass you love is free, you can put 
her on the animal behind you, and away to this place 
like a flying Dutchman. I can keep the rogues back 
at the gate until you are clear off, and then we'll 
play with them a little, and pick you up after. Will 
that do, Aungna?" 

" Captain, how can I thank you enough V 
" Shut up, lad ; shut up. Will the nag do it V 
" He will,'' replied Aungua. " It will be a long 
and a rapid ride, but I know his worth. He will do 
it, captain." 

This led to Grasper examining the horse, and ex- 
pressing his approbation of the noble steed, with a 
heavy slap on his haunches, which made the animal 
start 

"Come, then, come!" said Grasper. "The night 
is passing. Up, and off with you. I know my 
course. Youll be there before I shall, so don't flurry 
yourself over it." 

VOL. IL G 
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" I will see you off first, captain," said Aungua. 

"As you will," responded Grasper, as he now 
sprang down upon the beach. 

'^Get aboard, lads! get aboard! and loose the 
muslin!" 

The men obeyed, and were soon in their respective 
boats, with the masts stepped and sails flapping. The 
lugger and two quarter-boats were there. The men 
were armed with keen, heavy, naked cutlasses, hanging 
from their belts, which also carried pistols. One half 
of the crew had muskets slung over their backs, and 
the others held long boarding-pikes in their hands. 
They formed a band, armed and daring enough for 
any bold feat The only distinguishing feature in 
the captain's dress and accoutrements was, that he 
wora heavy boots ; a striped Guernsey instead of all 
blue; a blue cap instead of red, such as the crew 
wore ; and his cutlass had a rich gilded hilt, whilst 
his pistols were likewise of high finisL He carried 
no musket or boarding-pike. 

Aungua mounted his steed and remained looking 
down on the misty forms of the smugglers as they 
embarked. The boats were shoved off, sails hoisted, 
>and he saw their dark forms bowling away before the 
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breeze. He then turned his horse's head inland^ and 
struck off at a brisk pace. 

Some considerable time passed, nearly two hours, 
when the boats, under a crowd of canvas, reached 
the opening of the river. Thus far the wind had 
been strong and fair, but now their course lay against 
the breeze. 

This mattered little, as the tide was setting in 
rapidly, and with their long oars worked by strong 
arms, the boats shot up the river, keeping well in to 
the land. The river banks were low, and covered 
with dense tracts of trees and underwood. Here 
and there a break revealed a winding creek ; or the 
land shelving and trees retiring, showed a fairy beach. 
This was more particularly the case at the numerous 
bondings of the river. 

Fulling with short spells, the men felt the work 
•easy, as the flood-tide now swept them on. One half of 
the river journey accomplished, they came to a sharp 
bend, where the land, stripped of foHage, jutted into 
the stream. Here they spied a figure, and getting 
nearer the shore, found it was Aungua on his steed, 
warm with the distance it had travelled, but looking 
fresh and eager for more. It tossed its noble head, 

g2 
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shook its mane, and pawed the ground, as if anti- 
cipating the sharp run it was likely to get before day 
dawned upon the scene. 

A few words passed between Grasper, who was 
steering the lugger, and his Burman friend, in which 
Aungua said he would follow the bend of the 
river as much as the dense groups of trees would 
allow. 

Again the horse sped away, and the boats were 
propelled as before up the broad river. The night had 
grown considerably dai'ker, and the bordering trees 
could scarcely be distinguished. On one side they 
were entirely lost in the gloom, but the captain kept 
near the bank along which Aungua was riding. At 
several openings they found him on the look-out, 
and resting his steed. With a wave of the hand as 
they swept around, he again dashed off. 

The journey was of great length, but determined 
to succeed, and knowing tho return trip would bo 
under full sail, with a good breeze astern, and that 
the tide would then be in their favour, Grasper 
pressed on. At about three in the morning, the men 
lay upon their oars off the desired village, which they 
could not well discern in the dark, but knew it to be 
the one from Aungua, who was now on the left bank. 
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Grasper now sprang ashore, and held a low consulta- 
tion with him. 

" The time is short/'said Grasper. "We must bear 
a hand, or the daylight will be peeping over the hills." 

" True,'* replied Aungua ; " I will take my horse 
across the river, and you take the boats. We must 
be silent, but quick in our movements." 

" Step along, then, Aungua^'* replied the captain, 
and as he returned to the lugger he saw him ride 
his horse into the stream. 

" Give way, lads ; give way." The men obeyed 
their captain, but kept their eyes on the young Bur- 
man. The horse was now in deep water, and as he 
struck out to swim, Aungua slipped off his back, and 
keeping one hand on the horse's mane, he also struck 
boldly out for the opposite shore. This eased the 
animal and refreshed himself. 

Soon the smugglers mustered silently, and Grasper 
leaving full directions to Harding, in charge of the 
remainder of the crew, he selected sixteen, all armed 
with muskets besides their other weapons. Aungua 
now led this little band close in to the stockade 
and to the spot where he had before got over. To 
mount the steed, cast a strong rope ladder and make 
it taut, occupied very little time. Leaving a man to 
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take the horse round with the boats, Aungua got over 
the stockade, closely followed by Grasper and the 
smugglers. 

Once within, the captain yielded himself entirely 
to Aungua's guidance, and obeying his orders they 
cautiously listened for any noises. All was as still as 
could be desired. Men and dogs and cattle were all 
apparently in deep slumber. The mountaineers little 
dreamt of the threatened assault Secure in their 
own strength they slept. Aungua's heart was rapidly 
beating within him. He seemed already to have 
Domea once more by his side ; but he was anxious. 
Love always was, and always will be a trembling thing. 
As they gUded on their silent way amid the dark trees, 
each of the men with muskets unslung, he rapidly re- 
called the brief events of his first visit here. He 
almost repented of having dropped the arrow through 
the window ; he knew not who else might have been 
in the room. Perhaps it had been seen by others, 
and Domea and Momien removed elsewhere. What- 
ever it might be, a few moments must now decide ; 
but in those brief moments blood may be spilt and 
lives lost ! 

Grasper, too, was deep in thought. Fears of 
failure never once crossed his mind. He knew his 
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men to be well tried and fearless ; too eager^ in truths for 
any such work. Neither was he ignorant of his own 
powers and ski^. From his earliest days he could 
remember he had been mixed up in scenes of peril 

and daring. Oftentimes had his giant strength and 
skill in swimming carried him through dangers that 
would have daunted thousands of bold men. He 
knew his might, but with might he combined skilful 
planning. That open face of his, so frank, so manly, 
seldom gave indications of a planning spirit within; 
but such a spirit was nevertheless there. The most 
doubtful cases to him were rapidly cleared. Bold and 
cunning plans, striking for their simplicity and for 
their daring, seemed to be the glory of this smuggler 
chief. Such a plan he was now carrying out, and it 
was not at all likely that with his well tried, eager 
men to back him, he feared the result 

No ; Captain Harry Grasper was thinking of some- 
what else. He had come hither for the purpose of 
aiding his young Burman friend. It was sometimes 
a puzzle to himself why he felt so attached to him* 
Love for bold spirits, a desire for novelty, and a 
determination to see fair play was doubtless the cause 
of this. At all events, he did, in his rough way, fed 
a strong attachment for Aungua, and would wiUingly 
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have put forth all his strength, and even open his 
coffers in his service. Captain Grasper's aim, it is 
true, was the acquisition of wealth by ^y means, good 
or bad, in accordance with his lawless character ; but 
he was not a miser. Far from that ! He liberally 
launched out for the comfort of his crew, and to help 
others. He was prodigal in one sense, but he well knew 
the little streams he so readily scattered around would 
return in swelling rivers. Such had been the case 
with his connexion with the priest, Eoonah. Liberally 
rewarding him and falling into his views had brought 
him more wealth than a whole twelvemonth's piracy, 
or perhaps longer, in the Indian waters could do. 

With all this his friendship for Aungua partook 
of a higher tone. His own manly but sin-seared 
qualities were here brought to light. He was helping 
Aungua from sheer love of the Burman ; but if we 
imagine no dash of self was mingled with this^ we 
know not the man. Wealth is the idol he has un- 
consciously set up; wealth is the goal of his race, 
the aim of all his wrongs, and never can he exclude 
this object from his plans. Captain Grasper thought 
of this. Following Aungua on their stealthy way, he 
was devising some plan of doing a little business 
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for himself at the same time. Their course 
of action he fully intended carrying out ; but might 
he not step a little on one side to pick up a prize ? 
Of course he could, and most decidedly he would ; 
but a few difficulties must be met and dealt with. It 
must be done without Aungua's knowledge. Grasper 
knew the character of his friend too well to risk un- 
folding his own to him. Again it must be done boldly 
and smartly. A commotion must ensue. He was 
in no mood to act the stealthy robber. With so many 
bands what need of it ? But if he should make a bold 
dash at the chiefs dwelling, wherein he fancied the 
best prize could be gained, it would place Aungua in 
danger. Difficulty after difficulty arose in Grasper's 
mind, and he welcomed them right heartily. The 
greater the danger the sweeter the success, he argued, 
and when he had all the obstacles he could think of 
before him, he proceeded to sweep them away from 
his path. 

At all events, the girl must be got out, with her 
companions, either by stealth or by might By 
stealth will not do for Grasper's plans. It must be 
by a rush — a sudden, fierce storming of the dwelling, 
making her room window the place of ingress. Once 
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uuddey the alarm raised^ they mast cut their way out, 
aud in the confusion, the place be ransacked, and the 
double object gained. 

In the dark a smile played around the comers of 
Grasper^s mouth. The only thing now to be done 
was either by persuasion with Aungua to adopt the 
plan of all entering the dwelling, or else to acciden- 
tally explode a pistol, tumble across a dog, run foul 
of a sentinel, or something of the sort, and thus 
render the storming necessary. 

This long string of ideas took little time in passing 
through his mind, and Grasper had stepped closer to 
Aungua, and whispered his suggestion for all to 
enter. They were within a few yards of the dwelling, 
and paused for a moment in the gloom of the trees. 
Nothing could be more favourable for the project. 
Scarcely a sound could be heard, but no time must be 
lost. The hills and forests rendered the darkness 
more intense, but soon morning would be rushing 
down upon them, and the villagers be stirring. 

Aungua needed little persuasion to adopt Grasper's 
new mode of proceeding. The smuggler hinted the 
probability of the lass, as he termed Domea, not 
knowing her name, being in a separate room from her 
old friend, and therefore he would need assistance. 
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Seeing the reason of this^ Aungoa agreed^ and the 
"whole party glided towards the stockade or little 
palisade^ and quietly clambered over. 

The same window from which Axmgua had heard 
Momien's hymn come forth, they now stood near. 
All was steeped in stillness. Not a creatore could 
be seen. Aungua had seen no guards, as on the 
night of his first visit, and this strange quietude and 
unwatchfulness, as it appeared to be, gave him slight 
misgivings. He tried the wmdow, but the Venetian 
was fastened from the inside ! What now must be 
done ? There is only one way, and that, to force it 
open. Grasper examined it, but Axmgua, quicker in 
his thought and movement, inserted his hand be- 
tween the bars, felt the fastening, and opened the 
window. 

All now was clear. But a few moments had 
elapsed since they entered the village. Aungua^ 
assisted by the captain, and keeping his sword and 
shield as clear as possible, entered the casement and 
dropped within. Grasper followed, then some of the 
crew, with noiseless movements. 

A sound checked the remainder, more than eight 
or nine in number. Simultaneous with a slight noise 
from the room which their chief had entered, with 
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their comrades^ a sound of rushing footsteps made 
them cock their muskets and draw together. The 
silence was broken. Dogs yelled and men's shouts 
rose in the air. In the dark the smuggler saw 
several forms advancing with a rush, and levelling 
their muskets, they fired a volley into the mass. The 
reports awoke loud responses on all sides, and as they 
slung the discharged weapons over their shoulders, 
and the heavy cutlasses sprang from their belts, a 
loud, rmging blast of a hom sounded above the con- 
fusion, and within a few feet from where they stood 
at bay. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TIGER OF YUMADONG. 

MoMiEN was still an invalid, but, under the blessing 
of God, under Domea's untiring attention and native 
skill he was rapidly regaining strength. He could 
now walk about the apartment, but as yet ventured 
not without. As he sat in the room allotted to 
his use, in company with Domea, whilst Loo is out 
on some errand, an ' air of anxiety and concern 
is evident on his countenance, whilst Domea ap- 
pears agitated and restless. Their conversation is 
carried on in low tones, as if fearful of being over- 
heard. We need not wonder at their unsettled 
appearance, for several nights previous, as oldMomien 
sat with his two charges, Domea and h^r maid, 
and just as they commenced their evening oflferings 
up of prayer, a noise arrested them, and an arrow 
fell into the room. The excitement which this 
caused with the females may be better imagined 
than described. With a calmer mind Momien 
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examined the leaf letter^ and thereon saw the name 
of " Aungua." Like frost before the fierce sun Domea's 
tears were dried and her melancholy dispelled. With- 
out a doubt, Aungua was near at hand, and that to 
help them. Wearily the days passed, and the three 
were watching with intense interest, but nothing fur- 
ther transpired. Domea was now full of anxiety ; 
this new surprise had roused her, but again sadness 
began to creep over her young heart Her mind 
misgave her, for simultaneously with the fall of the 
arrow, they had heard sounds just beneath the win- 
dow, and soon afterwards shouts of men in the village, 
and runnings to and fro in the dwelling they now 
occupied. At the time she seemed on the border of 
despair, being so anxious for Aungua's fate. These 
misgivings now retum'ed afresh. 

" Oh, Momien,'' she exclaimed, " I cannot shake off 
the sad feelings I had on that night I" 

" Nay, Domea, my child," replied Momien, " you 
do wrong in thus desponding. Were we not told 
that whoever the intruder was, and I beUeve it to be 
our Aungua, he escaped, though with great difficulty. 
Do you not remember, my daughter, how he was 
seen to gallop away from the river. Why, then, so 
desponding ? Aungua is safe I" 
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" Oh, father, I am wrong ; but then, may they not 
have traced him, or penetrated his reasons for ven- 
turing here, and so prevent his aiding us ¥* 

"Ah, my child,'' Momien replied, " it must be no 
common obstacle indeed to restrain Aungua; but, 
Domea, you have no grounds for even this supposition ; 
did not the villagers discover a portion of some deer 
without the stockade, and so concluded the intruder 
was but a lawless hunter ?" 

" Yes, good Momien, I know they did," answered 
Domea^ unable to find any support for her misgivings. 
"I know they did, my father,'' she continued ; "but 
Loo has heard the villagers speak much of the 
stranger, whom my heart tells me was dear Aungua^ 
and they talk much of his daring." 

After a brief silence Domea again spoke. " Where 
can dear Aungua be ? How long it is since that night !" 

" I wish we had some further information of him, 
my daughter ; but we can only continue to watch, and 
prevent those around us from having suspicions. 
Try to be calm, Domea, and be prepared at any 
moment, for I feel assured Aungua will come only 
by night. He is alone and friendless, so far as 
human friends go ; but we know we never can be 
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alone, for God is ever present Ah, my daughter, 
I would we had this blessed thought more worked 
out in our lives — *Thou God seest me,' — would 
then cheer us in days of adversity; help us to withstand 
the tempter more successfully, and make us go on our 
way amid flowers and amid thorns, singing hymns of 
joy. See how strangely and yet how lovingly all things 
have been hitherto working for our good/* The old 
man's face beamed, as if the rays of future glory 
already lighted on him, and then he continued : — " To 
return^ child. Aungua having no human friend, must 
of necessity enter this village alone and by night'' 

" Oh, Momien,'* broke in Domea, "if he could but 
know that the chief and his men are away now. 
There are but few here, and the men are old. 
When the lord is here, Loo has found that strict 
watches are kept, armed men are about ; but when 
he is away, all vigilance ceases." 

" True, my child," said Momien, as Domea, who had 
spoken excitedly, ceased ; " true, but we must abide 
the Lord's time. Have you heard when the chief is 
expected to return ?*' 

Domea answered, " Loo told me she heard rumours 
of his return being daily expected. Oh, Momien, 
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what if dear AuDgua should seek out his friend, 
Behring ?" 

"Did he not say he was with the Boa's army?'* 
replied the old man ; ^' and, besides, does he not live 
many, many miles far to the north of this village ? 
Moreover, my child, so many men are here when 
the lord is at home as would defy all attempts at 
open attack/' 

Domea was too deeply buried in thought to make 
any further reply; after some moments had elapsed the 
two continued conversing on various topics imtil re- 
joined by the maid, Loo. 

That faithful and intelligent attendant had busied 
herself each day in finding out all she could about the 
village and its inhabitants; but she was much puzzled. 
The chief she could not at all comprehend : his 
apparent peaceable behaviour at home, and then hid 
strange journeys, and emptying the village of men! 
This gave her little concern, her principal object 
being to discover some means of escape ; and now 
Moinien was with them, a plan would soon have been 
thought of, but the arrow dropped in by Aungua 
checked all plans, and now they anxiously waited 
some sign of his being near them. Every night would 
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Domea and Loo keep alternate watch in their own> 
apartment adjoining Momien's. 

Daughters of other lands might soon have given 
way imder these continual vigils ; but not so these 
brave maidens of Burmah. 

After the above conversation, Domea and her maid 
left Momien as the shades of nigbt crept over the 
Bang, sheltered village, and retired to their own 
rooms — not to sleep, but to watch. Hours passed by : 
Loo had watched, and now lay buried in a sound sleep, 
whilst Domea, wrapped in her mantle^ stood near the 
window in the dark, listening for every sound breaking 
the stillness of night without 

A strange silence was over all. Alone, but stout- 
hearted, the brave girl kept her midnight watch. Her 
thoughts were busy. Never did woman love as she 
did. Fond, faithful, and thoughtful, she wished only 
to see Aungua happy. Never once did her love or 
her thoughts prove faithless to him. Anything that 
grieved him she joyfully gave up, finding her pleasure 
in his. Well knowing the great sway she held over 
her lover, she never used it but in love. Nothing 
which she would not do herself would she desire him 
to perform. 
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As she watched in the still night her thoughts 
roamed from earth to heaven, and from heaven 
to earth again ; but suddenly a sound without made 
her cling closer to the window. She heard whis-^ 
perings; and listening with suppressed breath, she^ 
heard something drop on to the floor of Momien'ft 
room. Hastily touching Loo, who started to her 
feet, Domea gently opened the door, and tmheard by 
any of the inmates, crept to Momien's, and entei*ed, 
closely followed by the maid. 

Aungua was there ! As he dropped through thd 
window, he was met by Momien, who had heard 
the slight noise. Like father and son, in that dimly 
lighted room, the two Christians meet ; and before 
Aungua could ask for Domea, the door opened, 
and she entered. Pausing for a second, as she be^ 
held with amazement the smugglers dropping one by 
one from the window ; in another, Domea was in 
Aungua's arms, without a cry, and sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

Well knowing the danger of a noise, the lovers 
spoke hurriedly in whispers; and then Aungua^ 
feeling the necessity of immediate action, in a few 
words explained to Momien his plans. It wad 
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no time for objections; no time for explanations. 
Momien rapidly revealed the true state of the village* 

Before their plans could be fixed, a confusion 
suddenly arose outside the hut, and a sharp volley 
from the smugglers' pieces made Grasper start and 
^exclaim — 

• " Strand the craft ! — the game is up ! What are 
the fools about ? Come, Aungua, let^s to work ; for 
we're scented out." 

As he ceased, the loud blast of a horn from the 
same quarter was heard, and the sounds of a sharp 
conflict, mingled with the smugglers' cheers, rang 
through the air. 

"Away! Aungua, we must away!" said Momien, 
in a rapid voice ; " that horn will summon hundreds 
of 'armed and daring men from the mountains." 

"Whew!" whistled the captain, as he drew his 
heavy blade and loosened a pistol in his belt; 
" here's a nest of wasps I We must make a dash, 
Aungua — so here goes." 

Without more ado, Grasper told his plans, and the 
party at once closed around. There was no chance 
now for his pet plan, to get the lord's wealth, so 
Grasper took the command, determined to convoy 
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tbe party through all obstacles. Sending one hand 
through the window again, to tell the party outside 
to fight their way to the front of the dwelling, the 
captain now had Momien and the females placed in 
the centre, under Aungua's especial care; whilst 
his men led the van, headed by himself, and brought 
up the rear with cutlasses in hand. 

Seizing the lamp. Grasper hurled open the door, 
whilst the sounds of confusion increased on all sides* 
Not a creature was in the hall ; but as the front 
door was wrenched open, the little party at once saw 
torches gleaming. Around the door the smugglers 
had gathered, keeping back the armed villagers, who 
were now increasing fast 

^' Bight and left, lads ! right and left ! — one ana 
all, one and all T' shouted Grasper, as he sprang into 
the midst of the crowd. '^ No pistols, lads ; no shots, 
till all hands are here. Ah, there they come !" 

Sure enough the main body of the smugglers had 
made their entrance, and were now coming with a 
run towards the scene of conflict, which they soon 
reached. 

Bapidly placing this band of hardy and deter-* 
mined men on all sides round his charges in the 
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centre, free of danger, Aungua, at Grasper's side, 
nobly plied his keen sword with effect. Using 
only swords and spears — fearing to use arrows in the 
dark — ^the viUagers fell back, as the mass of smug- 
glers advanced steadily towards the stockade. 

Again the horn-blast sounded, and immediately 
was answered by another, quite in the rear of the 
village. Urged on by this, the villagers threw 
themselves in a mass across the smugglers' path; 
but more frightened than hurt, they recoiled from 
the terrific sweeps of the heavy cutlasse& 

It now became a scene of wild confusion. In the 
medley, little mischief was done on either side, as the 
smugglers' blades beat down or shattered the weapons 
of their opponents ; and Grasper bade them reserve 
their fire for a last extremity. Still heading his men, 
the captain saw the strength of the villagers. Torches 
flamed on all sides, revealing men and dogs ; 
whilst yells, and shouts, and ringing of weapons filled 
the air. 

All this transpired with surprising rapidity ; and 
the resolute villagers, cheered on by the horn they 
had heard, stoutly endeavoured to check the smug- 
glers' progress, but in vain. Again a horn-blast 
sounded^ and this time it came from close behind. 
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followed by a shout from many voices, which the 
villagers caught up with a yell of delight 

Grasper turned to the rear, and now saw a strong 
body of natives coming up with speed. He soon 
smartly arranged his men into a compact mass, to 
meet foes on all points ; whilst Idomien and the females 
still occupied the centre, well protected by the bodies 
of their rough guards. On* came the fresh body, 
their spears and sword-blades glancing, as the glare 
of the many torches fell on them. 

" Shall we give them a broadside, cap'n ?" asked 
Harding, at Grasper's side. 

" No, no,*' replied he ; " play them with sword 
and pike, until it gets too hot. Stand steady, lads ! 
steady ! and fight * for one and all !' " roared out the 
smuggler, as the natives, headed by the strange chief 
with the tiger-skin mask hiding his face violently 
assaulted the determined band. They recoiledi 
however, as speedily as they came amid a loud huzza 
from the tars. Nothing daunted, the " Tiger Mask *' 
again led his men at the slowly retreating wall of 
pikes and swords, carrying in his hand a blazing 
torch, which gave him a strange appearance. 
Grasper seeing him advance, stepped forward and 
met the chief, determined to try his powers. ^* Tiger 
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Mask " yielded before the sweeps of the smuggler's 
blade, but his men rallied around him, whilst Harding 
and Aungua, who had come to the rear, backed up 
Grasper, Pressing to Grasper's side, Aungua came 
in the full light of the chieftain's torch, and saw the 
captain, with a grand stroke, send his weapon flying 
in the air. Loud rang the smuggler's shout of " ona 
and all!" and in another second "Tiger Mask" would 
have been cut to the earth, but he sprang back, and 
catching sight of Aungua's dark skin, as he drove 
Kala back, the chieftain shouted — " Hold ! hold ! 
Aungua! hold!" 

Grasper's and Aungua's swords dropped at his 
name thus shouted out, and the chief, raising his 
bugle, blew a blast, which at once made the natives 
draw back. All this took no more time than a few 
seconds. The conflict ceased, and the " Tiger Mask," 
advancing to Aungua, lifted his mask from his face 
and dropped it again. That glance was enough. 
Casting down his sword, Aungua sprang forward with 
an exclamation — 

" What, Behring I can it be you ?" 

" Indeed it is, Aungua," replied the chief, as he 
"warmly grasped Aungua's extended hand. "But 
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what means all this confusion? How came you 
here V 

" Well might I ask you the same, Behring, * How 
came you here V But to explain this, you had my 
friends and betrothed wife as prisoners. Ignorant of 
this village being yours, and thinking you were with 
the Boa^s army, I have come with these brave men 
to rescue them !" 

" Your friends and your betrothed !" exclaimed the 
chief with amazement, and became still more amazed 
as the smugglers opening, Momien and Domea, fol- 
lowed by Loo, each with wonder and inexpressible 
surprise depicted on their countenances, stepped 
towards him. 

" They are, indeed, Behring,'^ replied Aungua; " but 
let us disperse these warriors and calmly explain 
these strange events." 

Whilst this was going onward, it was amusing 
to watch the twistings and contortions of Grasper's 
face. What to make of it he could not guess ; but, 
turning to his new boatswain, he remarked— 

'' Strand me ! Harding, but this is as good as a 
play. It slues me right out. Here we come, ham- 
mer and tongs, at these niggers, and, strand me ! but 
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we're chums, after all. Thunder and lightning ! but 
this is a puzzler. A queer world this l" 

Before Harding could reply, the chiefibain of the 
village, still masked, turned to his men, and wi^ving 
fais hand for silence, he cried— 

** Here is some mistake ! These are friends and not 
foes I Let all conflict cease. I fear some are wounded 
on both sides, but treat these strangers well Disperse 
now, and on the morrow I will explain more of this !" 

Giving some commands to his under chiefs about 
any who might be wounded, and for the good treat- 
ment of the bold strangers, the chief turned again to 
Aungua and the others. 

"Come, Aungua," said he, "let us within and 
explain these things. Tour friends have received no 
harm or unkindness whilst here, beyond being deprived 
of liberty. Had I but known who they were — ^well, 
Aungua, we will talk of this. Brave stranger," turn- 
ing to Grasper as he spoke, " this was a timely recog- 
nition, or your strong arm would have deprived me 
of life. Come with us to my dwelling. Your bold 
followers shall be well looked after." 

This was in the Burmese tongue, and the captain 
made some reply, whilst his men gazed curiously at 
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tbe strange masked chief, and passed many rough 
jokes among themselves. They, in turn, were care- 
fully scanned by the chief and the villagers, who 
had never before seen such warriors as the tars had 
proved to be. 

The chief and his newfound friends moved towards 
the dwelling, and Grasper, before following, turned to 
his men — "Harding,'' said he, "follow our new chums, 
but let none of the lads stray about. Leave a strong 
watch with the boats. Keep your arms by you, but 
look out, and no rows with these fellowa When 
youVe rested the boys, send a crew in one of the 
boats aboard the brigantine, and tell Mr. Davies how 
the affair has turned out, and that he must bring the 
craft nearer in shore, but keep, all hands alive and 
ready ; d'ye hear, Harding ?" 

"Ay, ay, sir," replied the tar; and Captain Harry 
Grasper then followed the party who had entered the 
house. 

Morning soon dawned upon the village, but ere the 
sun crept over the brow of the high mountain what 
strange revelations had been made. All the mysteries 
connected with each other's movements had to be ex- 
plained. After a few brief words to Behring, Aungua 
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bad retired with Domea to hare a long conversation 
alone, leaving the chief now unmasked with Grasper 
and Momien. 

The interview of the lovers was happy and it 
was sad. All about Aungua's strange capture, con* 
finement in Shoodagon, and release by the captain 
was told in a few sentences, interrupted by many 
alternate sobs and smiles of Domea ; and then his 
entry into the village. Domea had also to tell the sad 
details of her father's death ; of her abduction, and 
all her hopes, and fears, and sadness whilst away from 
Aungua. Aungua then led her into the chiefs apart- 
ment Domea's first act was to approach Grasper, and 
pour out her hearty thanks for his help to Aungua. 
Now the bold captain much disliked receiving thanks, 
and had Domea been a man, she would have been 
checked somewhat in this manner — ^'Hang the fellow I 
clew up, clew up !" but Grasper, though rough, was not 
ignorant, and therefore swallowed his impatience, and 
muttered some reply about turning up all hands for a 
chum ! 

Aungua then turned to Domea sajdng, '^This 
is my true friend, Behring, dear Domea; he about 
whom I have so often spoken to you and good father 
Momien."' 
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. At the name of Domea, had those present gazed at 
the captam, they would have seen a strange flush of 
mingled wonder, doubt, and horror cross his face; but 
none saw it, and with great confusion of manner, he 
spluttered out something about seeing after " the lads," 
and left the room before any could divine his purpose. 

His departure led the conversation to the bold 
smuggle, and now Behring and Aimgua mutually 
explained their appearance at this] village ; but Beh- 
ring was remarkably reserved, seeing which, Momien 
adroitly left with Domea, thus leaving the friends 
alone. Throwing off all restraint, the chief then 
said : '* Aungua^ dear firiend, I must explain much to 
you. This mask of mine surprises you.'^ 

" It does, indeed," replied Aungua. " The * Tiger 
of Yumadong ' I have heard much of, but, Behring, 
how comes it to be you T' 

"Listen, Aungua," he replied. "When we first 
met it was in battle, you fighting for your Boa and 
I to defend my native home. You won, but nobly 
saved me from ruin, and the gods have made us true 
friends ; but, Aungua, think you my spirit can brook 
being under a yoke, a tyrant's yoke ? No ! not whilst 
this arm can wield a spear to save my country. To 
do that, I live. As the Tiger of Yumadong I draw 
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brave spirits around me, and when the day comes, 
Bormah shall be diaaed from Airacan. Can you 
Uame me, Anngna? Would yon not do the 
same?** 

Amigna could not blame the patriot^ and replied : 
^ This land is yours, Behring, and though Barmah is 
my native land, am I not an outlaw ! Like you, I 
could not brook slavery.'' 

" More than this, Aungua,'' the chief continued : 
^ Arracan's throne shall be mine. Think you, I will 
fight and toil to set our cowardly monarch more firmly 
on her throne? No; I say no^ Aungua! If the 
Tiger hurls the yoke from this land, none but the 
Tiger shall mount the throne V* 

The chief and Aungua paused for some seconds : 
" Behring, however my Christian spirit likes not all 
the means which you employ to attain your best object," 
said Aungua, " I say, go on and win freedom for your 
native land ; but let it be by means in harmony with 
your noble spirit But, Behring, high places are dan- 
gerous. In seeking the throne of Arracan, do you not 
place a selfish motive higher than a noble patriotism ? 
Beware of that, Behring !" 

The chieftain gave a merry laugh, and clapping 
Aungua on the shoulder, cried ; " With you, Aungua, 
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and with those you love, the Tiger of Yuma- 
dong will be a faithful friend. Leave me to my plans. 
Here you must remain some days, and my followers, 
shall protect you from every foe; and if the proud^ 
black-hearted Munris of Prome should dare cross my 
mountain-pass to molest you, he shall see the Tiger'a 
teeth and feel his claws/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

koonah's end. 

However unwilling the reader may be to leave 

the reunited friends, we must hasten from this 

scene of stirring events to TJmmerapoora, the grand 

capital of Burmah. Some great event must verily 

« 
be the cause of such gatherings of people. The 

sun shines down upon a gay scene. The natives in 
holiday-dress swarm the wide streets in high glee, 
whilst warriors, mounted and on foot, hurry here and 
there, and music fills the air with rude melodies. 
Horses richly caparisoned are prancing as if imbued 
with the same spirit of gaiety. Elephants, grandly 
harnessed, are conducted by their wealthy riders, who, 
sitting behind the ears of the huge animals, are both 
rider and guide. By far the greatest numbers of 
males and females are gathered around a large cir- 
cular green stretching before a pretty temple, and 
surrounded by many tents for spectators. On this 
green, now, many groups chat and smoke. The Bur- 
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man on a holiday seems to forget all past grievances 
a.nd tyrannous conduct of his monarch. The creatiure 
of to-day, he forgets the past, and thinks not of the 
future. Bright banners are waving in the gentle 
breeze, and thousands of palm-leaf umbrellas reflect 
back the hot beams of the sun. Pressing through 
the merry crowds, and hurrying away towards the 
magnificent palace of Shembuan, glistening in the 
noonday rays, and noticing the lofty spire indicating 
the presence of royalty, let us enter a teak dwelling of 
the wealthiest class. All are built in a similar style ; 
but this one is fitted up in a superb manner, and in 
one of its apartments, large and cool, opening with a 
shady balcony, which overlooks the river, two indi- 
viduals are engaged in conversation. Seated on a 
low couch, which is close to the open window or door, 
and enjoying the sweet sight beyond, we recognise 
Maulong and the wife of old Monchaboo, his deceased 
brother. 

Through the balcony are wafted the sounds from 
the noisy people in the streets, and the merry 
strains of music. Both Maulong and his sister-in-law 
are smoking, and occasionally enjoying some large 
green bananas, and other fiiiits indigenous to the 
country. This dwelling is the property of Monchaboo'a 
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wife. Impelled by her intense love of pleasure and 
vanity, she has left the quiet retirement of Kemm en- 
dine for the gayer scenes of the capital, and on this 
occasion the nobles of Burmah are assembled at the 
Emperor's command for the celebration of some^ 
ceremony, the prospect of which fills the people with 
so much hilarity. Laying aside her half-finished cigar^ 
the richly dressed female bursts into a merry peal of 
laughter, and when that had somewhat subsided she 
thus addressed Maulong : 

"To-d^y will be a gay one, my Lord Maulong. 
Even this city grows dull and sleepy betimes ; but 
now, praise be to Guadama, this coming event will 
pour fresh life into our sluggish veins. Will the 
white Elephant be there ? Oh ! how I should like to- 
guide him. Will the Boa be there, Maulong?" 
Again she laughed, and her large black eyes twinkled; 
and her young and pleasing face was radiant with 
smiles at the anticipation of some gay scene near 
at hand. 

Slowly and stately did the Maywoon reply — 
"It will be a gay scene, sister; but praise not 
Guadama, for he likes not lives to be destroyed." 

*' So some say, brother,'* she replied ; " but 
do not Guadama's priests say we need not be so 
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strict ? Besides, brother, no Damarthal shall hinder 
me from enjoying the sweets of life ; and will you not 
gratify your revenge and appease your insulted pride, 

> 

because Guadama forbids t' 

" In truth, yes, sister," replied Maulong, who, like 
her, possessed but little real regard for the scriptures 
of his religion. " The dignity of our family,^' he con- 
tinued, ''has received a great blow from this vile 
wretch ; but to-day shall see the stain wiped out.'* 

" But the Boa and the Elephant, brother !" 

"Ah, the sacred beast will be there, I am told; 
but little is known at present It is a grand occa- 
sion, and it is but meet that the holy priest shall be 
revenged by the holy animal." 

" I am thinking, now,'' said the lady, jumping to 
another subject, " of what has become of that silly 
child, Domea. Keep her in my house I would not, 
and brother Symoo wished her to enter the nunnery ; 
but things have changed, and she has disappeared 
with her companions. A happy thing it is, for now 
I am unclogged." 

" Ah !" replied Maulong, musingly ; " ah, had 
brother Monchaboo been as firm as I am, all this^ 
would have been prevented. I would have slain 
her before being so disgraced. A low-bom, homeless 
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warrior to aspire to a merchant's daughter ; and one 
related to a Maywoon of Burmah and to the Seredan ! 
She willingly to chose him, and be guided by that old 
renegade ! I would have done as ^ur former Boa did. 
I woulcT have tied them in sacks, and sunk them 
together in the river before being so degraded/' 

" And so would I, good Maulong/' replied the IMy, 
coolly eating some fruit, " so would I ; but Monchaboo 
was weak. The child had sometimes great power 
over him. Well, let her go with her companions. 
Tou have not yet told me, brother, of your success 
with your daughter/' 

" Ah, sister," he replied, " had Monchaboo acted 
as I have done, our pride would not be so wounded. 
The husband of my choice did not please her ; but I 
was strict, and punished her for her disobedience, and 
then, without delay, completed the marriage/' 

" And how have you prospered with the Boa ¥' 

"Well, my sister, well,'' replied he. "Reaching 
him before Munris, I made him aware that the 
stranger's ship would be off the Arracan coast ; and 
in return for my information, the Boa will exalt me 
£Btr above my present rank, and then shall T be more 
gratified." 
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" Proud, proud Maulong," answered the lady, in a 
playful, coquettish manner, " your talents will carry 
you to yet higher positions ; but I care not to be 
high, only let me have wealth to gain pleasure. 
Life is short, and I shall gather all its honey whilst I 
can. But, brother, how came it that Munris led the 
troops to Arracan V 

" I know not," replied the Maywoon. " He arrived 
at the palace soon after I came, and prevailed upon 
the Boa ; and soon lefl, at the head of a powerful 
band of warriors on fleet horses, making direct for 
the pass.'' 

"But, Maulong, had you gone, would not your 
honour have increased T 

"Nay, sister ; I might have fallen by an arrow, or 
be killed, and how then could I enjoy my high rank 
as I now do ? Besides, if Munris returns without 
success, our Boa will degrade him, and strip him of all 
his honours and wealth. I care not to run such 
risks!" 

"You are wise, Maulong," the lady answered; 
"and now I will tell you of something new. I 
intend to be married again !" 

Maulong turned to the speaker, but his astonished 
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look was met by her merry smile, as she continued-— 
'' You are astonished ; bat it depends upon you 
whom I marry !" 

" What mean you, sister T asked Maulong. 

'' I mean, brother, that I sh^ be married. I want 
not high ranks, unless they yield me more pleasure. 
I see they can do so, but you must help me to 
step up." 

" Sister, I am puzzled. Tell me more plainly how 
am I to help you ?'' 

" Well, Maulong, I have set my heart upon Munris, 
the great May woon of Prome !" 

The viceroy was even more amazed ; but the bold 
speaking lady watched his surprised countenance 
with much merriment, and then said— "Are you 
wondering, brother, because I wish to be higher in 
the world ?" 

" No, sister,'' he answered ; " I am in truth pleased, 
but at first you amazed me. But how am I to help 
you ? Munris is self-willed.'' 

" I care not for that, brother. Your part must be 
to speak to him in a wise manner. You can do 
much, and I will accomplish the rest He shall be 
my husband, for I want wider fields to gather honey 
from. But, brother, we can talk more of this at 
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other times ; but now is it not approaching the time 
for the grand sport T 

" Yes, sister ; and from the noises, the people must 
be gathering in great numbers." 

As he spoke, Maulong stepped out into -the bal- 
cony, followed by the lady, who was dressed in strict 
Burmese fashion, and with a splendid silk tameing. 
Overlooking the trees and shrubs in the garden, from 
their raised position they saw, away to the left, the 
cleared space and waving banners before noticed, 
and heard the music and the shouts coming from the 
joyful natives. 

It is time to be away and witness this gathering, 
leaving Maulong and his hostess to follow in greater 
pomp and state. Reachiug the large circular space, 
we find a considerable improvement made in the 
surrounding booths. One of great size, and dome- 
shaped, is splendidly decorated with gilding and white 
paint, being prepared for the royal spectators ; four 
slender pillars supporting a rich awning in front To 
describe the gay banners and gaudy decorations is 
difficult and unnecessary. A great confusion from 
the people crowding the place arises as the soldiers 
endeavour to make a clearance. Soon the green is 
cleared, and the spectators begin to pour into the 
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booths. Parties of higher ranks occupy those nearer 
the royal resting-place. Some arrive on foot, attended 
by many servants; some come on horseaiy richly 
caparisoned ; and not a few are borne hither on 
elephants. The spaces between the booths are filled 
with the common orders of the people, eager for the 
amusement. Music enlivens the day, and soon the 
news spreads that the Boa is coming. With great 
uplendour the royal cavalcade advances, under the 
protection of a strong guard of the Emperor's 
" Invincibles I " 

Borne in a magnificent palanquin, the mighty 
Bhembuan is veiled from the gaze of his people,, 
who humbly bend as the gorgeous procession sweeps 
on. Next comes a White Elephant ; truly a splendid 
animal, and covered with a rich network of gold. The 
people bow as humbly before this sacred animal as 
before their monarch. Again, behind the huge, lordly 
beast are elephant-mounted princes and the various 
officers of state, clad in long sweeping robes of satin 
and velvet, covered with flowing mantles, and wearing 
high caps of velvet, decorated with flowers of gold. 
Behind each dignitary are borne their rich betel-nut 
boxes, the shape of which, with their umbrellas, horse* 
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trappings, distinguishing chains, and personal oma- 
ments, tell the person's rank. 

On sweeps the cavalcade, the rear brought up by 
more warriors ; and amid clashings of music and 
applause of the multitudes, the nobles enter their 
respective booths. Standing in the, centre of this 
huge arena, and beholding the glittering assembly 
around, we may well be surprised that a people 
so rude can display such grandeur. The emperor 
we behold not. Seated on a throne, and encased by 
a rich screen of gilded lattice, he looks out at the 
scene before him, but is himself unseen. On all 
sides we behpld the gay turbans and dark skins of 
the men, with the, sometimes, yellow-powdered faces, 
decorated heads, and blackened eyebrows and teeth 
of the ladies. All their personal decorations the natives 
have brought forth to-day ; and as the bright sun 
beams upon this grand spectacle, it would lead a 
western observer to imagine he beheld a glittering 
tournament of days gone by. 

The amusements soon commenced. Men wrestled, 
and fought, and raced, to the great delight of the 
spectators, who betted largely on their favourites in 
the arena. 

Buffoons and tumblers in strange costumes, and 
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dancing women then lent their attractions. Many 
such like sports beguiled the time, until, wearied and 
wanting change, the Boa signified his desire to his 
attendants. With great rapidity the arena was once 
more cleared, and now in front of the Boa's booth is 
«een a deep but narrow pit, with the earth filled up 
on one side. Welcomed with rending shouts, the 
huge ''White EUephant"' is walked around the arena 
in a slow and solemn manner, the people bending 
humbly as the sacred beast passed. Betumed to its 
place at the Boa's booth, fresh shouts from the multi- 
tude now usher in a body of warriors, leading a 
native, almost destitute of clothing, and with his 
hands firmly bound behind his back. 

At the appearance of this being, whom, with diffi- 
culty we recognise to be the assassin priest, Koonah, 
the people's shouts die away in a deep murmur 
and hissing of rage. Koonah is a picture of 
wretchedness and misery. Hunger and tortures of 
diabolical kinds have made his tall form emaciated 
and weak. His eyes, deep sunk in his hollow face, 
have lost their fire and daring. His cheeks are thin 
and branded with hot irons, and his body in parts 
bruised with torture ; but withal, at times, the old 
spirit, dying away but not yet dead, breaks forth, and 
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Koonah glares around on the enraged multitude 
gathered to witness his doom. What that is he knows 
not, and he cares not> if it be speedy. Sentenced 
to torture and death as the assassin of the Seredan of 
Burmahy he knows nothing now can save him ; and 
as he is made to walk around the arena before the 
spectators, he recalls in his own mind his deeds of 
revenge. Fearfully has he fulfilled his heart's desire, 
and sacrificed all to the idol of his heart, and these 
recollections make him glare around him, and tread 
more boldly. But, ah ! the bold spirit was flickering, 
the glance again quailed before the frowning faces of 
thousands of his countrymen exulting in his fate : 
Koonah, weak and dispirited, faltered, but the sharp 
spears of hirf tormentors behind gave him no peace, 
but urged him onward and around the livmg circle. 

The round was now completed, the multitudes 
checked their murmurs, and the music ceased. Without 
speaking a word, or uttering a groan, Koonah was led 
unresistingly, and amid a deep silence, with the eyes of 
all fixed on him, to the deep hole before noticed. 
Without ceremony, the guards here seized the victim, 
and forced him into the narrow upright grave, and in 
spite of his struggles the earth was heaped in and 
pressed down, burying him to his neck, but leaving 
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his head exposed above the ground. The expression 
of the wretched man's face once seen could never be 
forgotten. Motionless and with his head and neck 
only above the surface, he knew his fate, and saw in 
front of him the merry faces in the Boa's booth, 
and heard the loud cries of delight and the crashing 
bursts of music, as the white Elephant was again led 
round the arena. 

Once more the sacred animal paused before the 
Emperor, and the shouts and the music subsided into 
a dead and awful silence. A signal was given, the 
guards had retired, and the beholding thousands saw 
the stately beast marching slowly, guided by its 
native rider, towards the buried victim, whose 
face expressed unutterable horror. Slowly the 
Elephant neared the buried assassin, and then facing 
the royal spectators, at a motion from the driver the 
huge beast stopped, and lifting one of his gigantic feet, 
held it suspended over the doomed man's head. One 
second of awful suspense, one loud piercing yell of 
agony, and the ponderous foot descended, crushing 
Koonah's head, like a snail beneath a falling rock. 

Simultaneous with a deep roar of thunder from the 
sacred Elephant, which had thus revenged the High 
Priest's murder, a rolling shout from the , multitude^ 
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like the sounding of a mighty cascade of water, 
mingled with the deafening crash of music, seemed to 
shake the ground on which they stood, as if the 
yawning gulfof the bottomless pit had opened, and all 
the evil spirits held jubilee ; and the doomed souls in 
hell gave welcome to another lost one ! 

This dark tragedy over, and the earth heaped 
upon the assassin's grave, the great company broke 
up. With royal pomp the cavalcade again formed 
and returned to the palace, whilst the people finished 
the day with sports so delightful to them. 

A scene so horrible as Koonah's end may well fill 
us with solemn thoughts, and draw us to a brief con- 
templation and a comparison of the characters of 
the assassin and the assassinated. No character of 
a like stamp can be so detestable as Koonah's. In 
all we have found him an evil plotter, and giving 
way to the worst and most demonlike passions which 
can enslave the human heart Tracing his career 
through the various scenes in which he has figured, 
we find him first with a passion for gain; but revenge 
comes in to sweep away this love, and fill his heart 
with an idol which misery and blood alone can satisfy. 

How different is this character from the Seredan's. 
A better natural heart, more loving nature, or a 
nobler mind could not, under the like circum- 
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stances, be found. With a zeal for his religion 
to bend all his powers in adoration, this idolater 
nevertheless, although misguided and running in 
a wrong channel, obeyed its precepts as far as mortal 
could. 

All means with him were lawful, if they brought 
converts to his religion, or wealth to its shrine. The 
high priest and the priest, how different in charac- 
ter, and how diverse were the ruling passions of 
their lives ! 

But now to turn to others with whom we have 
become acquainted. In them we also find, 
although differently developed, ruling passions, 
all-absorbing objects, to gratify and attain which 
they live. The most prominent of these, we find, was 
Domea's father, the old merchant of Kemmendine, 
the natural love for his daughter still lingering in 
his heart, and battling there with his intense desire 
for dignity and position; and, alas, we have seen 
which conquered, which owned the greatest sway 
over the heart and mind of Monchaboo. Close be- 
hind this character we behold, strongly marked, the 
character of his wife, with whom pleasure was the 
all-occupying theme ; and side by side with her we 
may place the merchant's brother, Maulong, who 
bows servilely to pride. 
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These we have found the ruling passions of their 
lives ; and still further in the background we descry 
the mighty Boa of Burmah, Shembuan Minderagee 
himself. Little as we have seen of him in his suc- 
cessful attempt to wrest the crown from the tyrannous 
Chengzuan, and in his repeated attacks on the 
Siamese dominions, it is sufficient to unveil the 
grand object of his life, the desire of dominion and 
power. Passing on, in the far-off distance, and 
almost lost to view, we discern, though feebly, the 
character of that simple-minded priest, Guhlinugah. 
Few are the scenes in which he has appeared, but 
we may descry a love of ease and luxury as the 
chief affection reigning in his heart. 

In these few characters we see, forcibly repeated, 
the grand truth, that even as men in life have their 
besetting sins, to which they more readily yield, 
so we find, amid the many and the varied affections 
and desires of the human heart, one chief and 
ruling passion and object tinging their whole lives 
and moulding their characters. 

The death of Koonah, the shattering of his 
life-idol, the dark termination of his dark, sinful 
career,' may well lead us to solemn thoughts ; when 
we remember, that he died thinking only to 
endure hell torments for a little season, and 
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then., return to earth in despised forms, to have 
ample opportunities of redeeming past evils and 
climbing to heaven. We know this to be a strong 
delusion and a lie, for the soul who knows not the 
atoning power of the Son of God's shedded blood, 
can never, never be '' translated into the happy king- 
dom of God's dear Son.'* 
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CHAPTER yilL 

THE MOUNTAIN NEST. 

"Strand me, if Tm not among breakers again. 
Squalls seem brewing on every quarter ; ahead, on 
my beam, and astern. I thought that precious old 
money-grubbing darky was under hatches snug 
enough, and now IVe run a-foul of his daughter ! She 
must be the same ! This will break chums, I guess, 
if they smell a rat, and I like the lad, too ; and the 
lass is a brave little thing. Well, what is to be will 
be, I suppose ; but I'm not caught napping, anyhow. 
The precious old Boa and his wasps I fancy will be 
buzzing about my ears afore long, when they hear 
I'm about. I'll get aboard and make all taut for 
dirty weather." 

Captain Grasper was troubled, as he muttered this 
in a low tone, and hurriedly left the chieftain's house. 
A scene forgotten, until now recalled by the mention 
of Domea's name, rose before his mind. The old 
merchant's treasure-chamber ; the night attack ; the 

VOL. IL K 
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appearance of the old man, and bis struggles with 
Grasper, he now distinctly remembered The fatal 
blow, and the merchant's last cry of " Domea, Domea ! 
come to me, Domea I" rang in the smuggler's ears with 
a strange clearness. He had not the slightest doubt 
but this Domea was the same for whom his victim 
cried ; but why he believed so he could not telL At 
the first rush of feeling he felt convinced she was the 
same ; but as he hastened away from the dwelling, 
and became more composed, he said, in the same 
soliloquizing undertone, ^' Some of my head timbers 
stove in, I reckon. More lasses with the same name, 
eh? dozens in the same village. That rogue of a priest, 
Koonah, never said the old man and the lass were 
, relatives, or that Aungua had anything to do with 
the old sinner. Well, at all events 111 get my lads in 
hand and everything snug. It may be or may not. I'll 
sound them, and see if they smell a shark ; if not, all's 
well ; but if they do sniflf powder, well then I'm off, 
and they'll lose a chum. I don't think, though, 
Aungua will split up for such an old rogue; his 
time was come, and he ought to have been sound 
asleep." 

Such was the substance of Grasper's thoughts and 
mutterings ; and determined not to be the first to fall 
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out, he strolled out of the village to the spot where his 
boats were moored. Most of the hands were on the 
bank, and they at once saluted their captain and 
gathered around him. 

Strangely enough, it had never once entered the 
thoughts of Momien or Aungua that the captain was 
in the remotest degree connected with the murder of 
Monchaboo, or the robbery of his goods. The coinci- 
dence of Aungua being captured by Grasper on the 
very fatal night, did not even strike them as strange. 
Aungua had noticed the priest being at his capture ; 
but there could be no connexion between him and the 
outrage. Bad as both Christians had found the priests 
to be, they never once felt a suspicion that they could 
be guilty of such deeds. Had Grasper been a 
stranger to them, then many little incidents might 
have drawn their suspicions towards him; but he 
had proved himself a brave, kind, and generous 
friend. This, above all things, prevented any thoughts 
of his being the perpetrator of that midnight murder 
from entering their minda He had managed so 
far to keep his true character unrevealed to them, 
and an armed vessel, and one, too, that committed 
ravages upon other nations, was nothing unusual to 
the Burmese. ' 

k2 
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How remarkable that this is so in real life 1 One 
little link only is wanting to complete a chain of 
evidence, and that link, from its very simplicity, not 
noticed. When the captain left the apartment so 
hurriedly, it caused no surprise in the others; and 
after Grasper had looked after " the lads^' he returned 
to the village, intending to find out all he could 
respecting Domea's relation to the old merchant, and 
if they had any suspicions about himself. 

This, reader, we also know is an important thing, 
for with our knowledge of events, should the bond 
of friendship between Grasper and our Christian 
friends be rudely sundered, how can they escape, as 
the enraged Munris is now making all speed for the 
mountain pass ? If no suspicions enter their minds, 
there are few chances of the secret being unravelled. 
The Seredan and Koonah are both dead, and so far 
all communication with Burmah is checked. The 
viceroy knows the secret, it is true, but the Arracan 
warriors who accompanied the army, true to their 
national hatred of the Burmese, had kept aloof and 
departed for their homes before the trial of the priest 
was terminated. They saw the gathering of the 
warriors, and also the prisoner, but knew not who he 
was or of what he was guilty ; hence the rival Munrisr 
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tJone can unravel the mystery. These things, of course. 
Grasper was ignorant of, and he sought an opportunity 
of speaking with Aungua. 

Such an opportunity was not long in presenting itself. 
Before the day had passed matters were more settled, 
and Behring had expressed his wish for the whole party 
to remain at his village many days. This pleased all 
hand& Momien would then be restored to better 
health and strength ; and Captain Grasper, acting up 
to the chieftain s wish, sent orders for the brigantme 
at flood-tide to drop down to the entrance of the 
river, and the greater part of the crew to be sent up to 
the village, also the doctor to come. 

By this time the greatest friendship had sprung up 
between the smugglers and the villagers, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. The sailors had doffed the 
dress they usually wore on times of their expeditions, 
and now appeared attired neatly in striped shirts, 
with large open collars, white canvas trousers^ and 
tarpaulin hats, with the Saucy Ja/ney in man-of-war 
fashion, painted thereon. The captain, \oQy was less 
ferocious in appearance and dress, but still had regular 
watches kept over his boats, and weapons carefully 
stored in a village hut, appropriated to the use of 
ihe men. 
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The canoes of the village made long journeys to 
the vessel of the strangers, and the Saucy Jane 
caused much wonder and admiration, but a strong 
crew always remained on board. Neither in all this 
unusual stir was Aungua's noble horse neglected. 
Spared from the race in which, no doubt, his strength 
and fleetness would have been nobly shown forth, he 
now received every attention, and Domea especially 
took a great liking to the splendid animal. 

These matters somewhat arranged, Grasper found 
an opportunity of drawing Aungua away from 
Domea's side, and no little difficulty this proved at 
first ; but she soon yielded her lover for the time to 
their brawny friend of the ocean. 

Captain Grasper led his young friend away towards 
the rear of the village ; and passing through the 
postern, they walked a few paces up the wild moun- 
tain path, whilst to their left the waters of the river 
could be heard rushing by. After a few ordinary 
remarks, the captain said, "Well, and how long 
must we b^ at anchor here T 

" Several days, I think, captain,'^ replied Aungua. 
^'We may never see Behring again; and besides, 
there are many little things to arrange." 

**So there are, Aungua^*^ said Grasper;. *'and I 
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have some little repairs to do to my craft before we 
sail for good. But now my doctor is ashore, your old 
friend will soon be taut again and in sea trim.'' 
Grasper paused a few seconds, and then continued : 
**TouVe never yet told me, Aungua, who your lassie 
is, nor where she hails from.'' 

*^ I could have had no reason, captain, in keeping 
anything from you. In the hurry and bustle of past 
events, I thought not of doiug so. Domea's home 
was in Kemmendine — you know the place." 

Aungua smiled, and Grasper laughed as he replied, 
'^ Strand me, that was a lucky wind for you that 
blew me there." 

^'Yes, captain, it was indeed strangely fortunate. 
But to return to my story. Domea's mother has been 
dead many years, and her father was a merchant 
and magistrate of Kemmendine. But I have told 
you something of this before, have I not V* 

"No, Aungua," replied Grasper; "you did say 
something, too, about her father being cruel, and 
about that precious rival of yours, but not who the 
old man was. Why does he not help his daughter, 
and make things comfortable V* 

"Ah, captain, the old man is dead." 
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" Dead ! well that's a pauler too,** said Grasper, 
apparently surprised ; ** but how came that about V 

" Well, I scarcely know," replied Aungua. " I am 
told that on the very night you captured me, his house 
was attacked, and in defending his property the poor 
old man was murdered.'' 

Grasper whistled as was his custom in expressing 
surprise, and said : — " That's sad for the poor lassie, 
Aungua. And who did the deed T 

" That cannot be discovered," Aungua replied. " No 
trace can be found ; but it must have been a band of 
jungle robbers." 

Both now remained for some time, and then the 
captain, looking at his companion full in the face, 
said : '' It strikes me, lad, I can put you on the scent 
of one of them at least.'' 

It was Aungua's turn to be astonished now, and he 
would have spoken, but the smuggler continued — 
" Stop a bit, Aungua. Do you remember that pongee 
who was with me on the night I kidnapped you V 

" Yes," answered Aungua, listening with eagerness. 

"Well," continued the captain, " after I went back 
with some of my crew to fetch something we 
left in the wood, the priest went away towards the 
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village, and I took you aboard. When he came aboard 
after he was kicked out of the priesthood, he said it 
was for doing something trifling ; but I now remem- 
ber, after you left my craft to hunt out your friends, 
the rogue told me on parting, that it was for robbing 
an old merchant at Kemmendine on the very night he 
lefb me there ; that caused him to be kicked out I 
never once thought of this, but it strikes me, Aungua, 
it clears up the matter. What think you T 

This was a close shave ; but Grasper knew what he 
was about, and Aungua, astonished at this disclosure, 
now remembered the conversation he had overheard 
in the dungeon of Shoodagon, which confirmed the 
captain's statement. He explained this to Grasper, 
and they continued conversing on the same topic. 
Grasper cunningly dropping his ideas until Aungua 
felt convinced that Koonah was the cause of Mon- 
chaboo's murder, and he was eager to return with this 
intelligence to the others ; but Grasper said, " Hold 
a moment, Aungua ; before we start, I ought to get 
fresh water and an extra stock of provisions aboard ; 
will you manage this with the governor ?" 

"Yes, captain, I will do it all; and now let us 
return." 
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To the village then they retraced their steps, and 
whilst Grasper went to see to his crew again, Aungua 
unfolded all he had heard from him to Momien and 
Domea. 

After this. Captain Grasper was often asked to 
repeat what he had said, and this he readily did, and 
the result was, that not a shadow of a suspicion rested 
on him ; but Koonah was condemned as the mur- 
derer. Things now shone clear again. This pebble 
removed, the stream flowed gaily along. The 
village contained more mountaineers than before, but 
all wore a peaceable aspect, and Behring went not 
once on the mountains, although his under chiefs 
scoured the forest, and watched the passes to levy 
their black-mail as before. Aungua and Domea had 
repeated and re-repeated everything connected with 
each other, and lived in continual sunshine. Old 
Momien rapidly regaining strength, looked cheerful, 
and Loo, as merry as could be, skipped here and there, 
flirting with mountaineers and smugglers, who were 
highly amused at her outlandish talk, not much of 
which could they reply to. 

The Saucy Jam^ too, seemed to share in the joyous 
timea Many excursions were made to her by the. 
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villagers who were conveying provisions and water on 
board, assisted by the tars. Aungua and Domea in 
Grasper s boat had also taken a trip on board, and 
even Behring must see the captain's ship — his ocean 
bride ; and mightily proud was Grasper to show them 
over his craft. The seamen also took good care to 
improve the occasion and stretch their limbs on land. 
Work was not forgotten though, and the tars were 
sometimes busy in making the brigantine taut for sea. 
Thus things went on, and an event occurred which 
was a happy one for our lovers. They were united in 
the sacred bonds of marriage. Little or no ceremony 
was used, as it was not Burmese custom so to do. 
The mere act of asking on the part of the bridegroom, 
and the consent of the father being all that is com- 
prised in the marriage ceremony ; not even a note of 
music being sounded. True to national usage the 
marriage of Aungua and Domea was in all simplicity; 
but Momien added to it, before the assembled 
witnesses, Grasper being one, readings from the 
bible of all that related to the solemnity of mar- 
riage, and a prayer, invoking blessing on the united 
pair. 
They were married, but their hearts had long been 
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wedded in the purest and truest union. Both Aungua 
and Domea saw more than a mere temporal union ; 
they saw the uniting of heart and mind ; a mingling 
ss it were of their souls to make them helpmeets 
and companions on the journey of life. The love 
they had for each other was of that blessed holy birth, 
self-denying, self-forgetting, true as the star and pure 
■as lights which is sometimes found seeking a home in 
human hearts ; but, alas ! how often hands are joined 
whilst in the heart no such love can be found, the 
mingling of which alone constitutes true mar- 
riage. In the hearts of Aungua and Domea love 
nestled. 

Five days had now passed, and busy days they were. 
Much had been done, but much more remained to 
be done. The brigantine had been undergoing some 
important repairs, which would yet occupy some days, 
and the mate, ever active, was keeping the crew from 
getting idle, by washing and scrubbing the craft in- 
side and out ; and the water and provisions had yet 
to be got on board. Behring seemed unwilling to let 
his friends go for some days yet, and no great haste 
was made. Towards the close of the fifth day, some 
of the mountaineers brought Behring intelligence that 
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their comrades, who had been with the Boa's army, 
were returning, and were even near at hand. 

The news spread through the village with great 
speed, and men, women, and children flocking out ta 
the river side, had not long to wait before the little- 
band came in sight. Hearty indeed was the shout of 
welcome, and the return shout of joy from the 
comers ; and the smugglers, infected with a like spirit,, 
gave a hearty cheer. Some of the villagers hurried 
across the river to meet their relations and companions, 
whilst Behring, Momien, Grasper, Aungua, and 
Domea, with others, stood in a group near the river*» 
bank waiting their approach. In a very short time 
the new comers, tired with their rapid marches — and 
a band of noble-looking, strong men were they — 
crossed the river in the many canoes paddled by 
wiUing hands, and met their chief. Like brothers did 
Behring and his under-chiefs meet, and his first 
inquiry was for the men. Not one of the brave two 
hundred belonging to him had been lost, and he 
heard with pleasure of the total defeat of the Boa s 
army, and of his men not being actually engaged in 
that hated service. The other Arracanese had gone 
to their respective lords in different parts. By the 
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time these things were told, the warriors, hungry and 
tired, had entered the village, leaving Behring and 
the head officer of the band in deep conversation, 
whilst Grasper and the others strolled down the river's 
bank. 

In a few minutes the chief hurriedly joined them, 
and communicated some intelligence which threw the 
party into no little consternation. They held a long 
and apparently a serious consultation, which ended 
in Grasper seizing Behring heartily by the hand, and 
exclaiming, " I'm in for one to have a slap at that 
fellow. Strand me, but my fingers itch to chalk a 
mark on his figure head. I'll be in* after you in a 
brace of shakes." The others turned towards the 
villages, and Grasper walked to his men, and spoke 
a few words which seemed to stir them up to high 
spirits, and they at once stepped a mast in the 
smallest boat and prepared for starting. Within two 
hours after this occurrence there was a gathering of 
inen on the green in front of the chiefs dwelling. 
More than a score of mountaineers, fully armed and 
equipped, were leaning on their spears near a group 
of smugglers, twelve in number, being the strongest 
of the crew, dressed in their tight guernseys and close 
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caps, and heavily armed with muskets besides their 
small arms. Many others were gathered around. Soon 
Behring and Grasper came out ; spoke to their men, 
and ordered them to fall in, whilst Aimgua and the 
others looked' out from the verandah. Headed by 
the chief and the captain, the mountaineers and little 
band of tars moved briskly oflf towards the rear of 
the village. Harding was left to command the sailors, 
and Kala with the two hundred freshly arrived 
warriors to protect the village. 

It was a long march over the wooded mountains ; 
but the patriots knew well the track. Instead of 
following the direction of the mountain spur, the 
party, after some distance, struck right across towards 
the mountain pass, distant full twenty miles. Over 
extensive ridges, through tangled forests, down into 
rich valleys, and fording two large streams, the party, 
after many weary miles, and by the time evening had 
deepened into night, were toiling up a rough, rocky 
hill. Where they were going the smugglers could 
not see, for the darkness was intense ; but still the 
mountaineers pressed on. They soon felt themselves 
threading their way through a dense forest, and by a 
very winding narrow path, until a plain before a huge 
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towering rocky eminence was reached. Pausing here, 
Behring blew a low note on his horn, and then led 
his band, with Grasper at his side, up a narrow path 
where only two could go abreast. Long before this, 
the hunters had mingled with the smugglers to 
guide them safely. The path now became a flight of 
steps roughly hewn in the rock, and then suddenly 
led into a small cavity piercing into the very heart of 
the eminence. Here some armed mountaineers were 
keeping guard, and saluted their chief, who passed in 
followed by the band ; the smugglers being heartily 
glad of their journey thus ended. 

Continuing to traverse this narrow cavity or pas- 
sage, they soon saw lights glimmering ahead, and on 
turning a comer found torches resting in projections 
of the rock, and several mountaineers, who gave the 
chief welcome. The p^age widened and grew more 
lofty, the lights increased, and men became more 
numerous, until Grasper and his men beheld before 
them a cavern of gigantic size, the rocky roof sup- 
ported by massive, roughly-shaped pillars, of the same 
material ; and from this cavern others of great size 
branched off on every hand. The whole was gaily 
lighted up with many torches, bringing parts out 
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into rich lights, and steeping others into darker 
^hade. 

In these vast caverns Grasper saw men in great 
numbers, and the walls glittering with arms. Behring 
«tood at his side as the captain beheld this strange 
;scene, and said with a smile, whilst pointing around 
with his glittering spear — 

" This, bold captain, is my ' Mountain Nest,' and 
these four hundred and more of my brave followers. 
Here we are but a few miles from the pass, but I defy 
^ attempts to search us out. We will remain here, 
and my scouts will bring news when any approach. 
And now, captain, welcome to the ' Nest' Give our 
brave friends a welcome, my bold brothers." 

A shout from more than four hundred hunters' 
tongues sounded like the booming of cannons 
through the caverns ; but, nothing daunted by the 
sight of so many, the little band of smugglers gave a 
British cheer in return, and the mountaineers 
<;rowded around the strangers. 

When a few hours had sped, a deep silence reigned 
through the " Nest" Many of the torches were ex- 
tinguished, and the mountaineers were stretched in 
sleep on piles of skins in groups over the floor. The 
smugglers lay around their commander, and the only 
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life to be Been was in the slowly moving form of a 
hunter, at various parts of the cavern, keeping guard, 
whilst in the passage leading to the '' Nest,'' a strong 
guard was maintained night and day. 

Morning broke over the mountains. The hunters 
in great numbers left the " Nest/' but Behring and 
. his visitors remained until near midday, when a 
scout came hurrying in. 

'' What news V asked the chief, as his hunter en- 
tered the cavern. 

" Whilst watching the pass, my chief,'' replied the 
man, '' four warriors of Burmah, on tired steeds, came 
hurrying through the pass. We intended not to 
obstruct them, but one of the steeds, too tired to go 
further, fell, and the other warriors hastened on, 
leaving the fallen one to shift how ho could. We 
seized him, and learnt that a large body of horsemen^ 
led by the Maywoon of Prome, were coming with 
great speed up the mountains." 

Waiting for no more, Behring put on his " Tiger 
skin Mask," and followed only by Grasper and 
his men, now quite refreshed, left the " Nest" and 
plunged into the forest. Often did his bugle sound 
loudly on those grand heights, and hunters joined 
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him continually at the summons. When they reached 
the pass they numbered enough to keep back an 
army. At JBehring's command several trees were 
levelled and dragged to the narrowest part of the 
pass, and laid across, forming a formidable barrier, 
behind which the mountaineers and smugglers 
assembled. Scouts went down the Burmese side to 
watch the coming of the foe, who they knew must 
now be near at hand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONFLICT IN THE PASS. 

That part of the mountaiQ pass which Behring had 
barricaded with the low bulwark of trees, was slightly 
behind the huge rock standing at the bend of the 
road. To the left, this rock extended for many yards, 
forming a perpendicular wall, and the ravine yawning 
to the right suddenly encroached upon the road, and 
then abruptly ran off, almost at right angles, behind 
a towering height. The track now extended, rising 
over hills and falling into gentle slopes, in a zigzag 
manner between two hills, plunging at parts into 
low forest groups, until the bordering hills almost 
met, and the road disappeared in a narrow gorge. 
There the mountains rose into the air, shutting out 
all view beyond. 

In full sight of the track from where it emerges 
from the gorge to the narrow part they had barri- 
caded, the mountaineers lay in watch, Behring and 
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Grasper both leaning against the rock at their left. 
In Behring's hand was a long spear, and Grasper was 
leaning on a musket. Some remark made the two 
chiefs laugh — "How that old bear will growl," 
said Grasper, "when he finds a stopper put on 
his fun/' 

"Ah! ah!" laughed the "Tiger Mask;'' "his 
orders were for me to watch the coast and seize 
your vessel should he not arrive in time, and then, 
bold captain, he would delivrer you to the great Boa.". 

"The old sinner, I should like to come foul of him I 
Make a fine bonfire of me, I guess, if he caught me ! 
Well, let that howling dog of a - May woon come 
athwart my hawse, and I'll give him something by 
way of keepsake, or my name's not Harry Grasper ! 
He'd treat a friend like this, would he, the black- 
hearted old dog?" 

The captain was burning to be at the Maywoon 
and his troop, and he constantly sprang up on the 
barricade to scan the path. 

" Captam," said Behring, in reply to his outburst, 
" I would have exulted to have been with you when 
you carried off the Boa's prey. Why did you not 
tell me this before we reached the Nest f ' 

" Well, you see, Behring," replied Captain Harry, 
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'' our young chum, Aungua, steers rather closer to the 
wind than I do. I like him amazingly, and don't 
want to turn him against me, which I guess he'd do 
if he knew I played such tricks ; and so I kept that 
yam till there was no fear of his hearing it" 

" You were wise, captain,'' answered Behring. 
And they continued talking on different things, but 
Grasper cunningly said nothing of his inroads on the 
vaults of Shoodagon beyond releasing Aungua, for he 
had found out that Behnng believed in the same 
religion, although he had very little reverence for it. 

The chief had just finished a relation of his first 
meeting with Aungua, telling Grasper that on the 
attack of Burmah upon his native land he had been 
captured, and but for Aungua's noble interference, 
and helping him to escape, he would have been put 
to death. After that Aungua had contrived to meet 
the chief, and a friendly feeling from that time existed 
between them. 

As Behring finished this, a noise from the 
watchers directed his attention to the path up which 
the scouts were running with hot haste. As the 
foremost runner crossed the barricakie, he gave the 
news of the Burmese coming. 

'' How many warriors have they ?' asked the chie£ 
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"Nearly a thousand, my chief, as well as I could 
number," replied the man. 

The other scouts now came in with the same news of 
then: being close upon the gorge. At a sign from the 
chief the men now arranged themselves, some retiring 
out of sight as a reserve, the others stringing their 
bows, whilst the little band of smugglers unslung their 
pieces. This was done with great rapidity, and the 
chief, turning to Grasper, said — 

" Now, captain, you take your post at this rock, for 
I know the Maywoon will not risk tumbling into the 
ravine. None of my followers shall aim at him.'' 

Grasper responded heartily, and bid his men not 
to pick down the man he should point out And 
now, as still as death, the men all crouched behind 
the fallen trees, and distinctly heard the clattering of 
hoofs through the distant gorge. Over the low tree- 
tops now could be seen the spears and heads of men 
and horses rapidly advancing. They emerged from 
the nearest copse ; and the mountaineers saw a fine 
body of men, many hundreds, on small but strong 
horses, making for the pass at a hand gsJlop. At 
their head rode Munris of Frome, armed at all points, 
and surrounded by his chiefs. As they neared the 
pass, they saw the way obstructed by the fallen trees 
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but 8aw not the mountaineers behind, whose arrows 
were ready on the strings of their long bow& 

On came the troop at full swing, and when within 
a few yards Munris reined back his steed with amaze* 
raent, throwing the others in confusion, as at a loud,, 
piercing, echoing blast from £ehring*s bugle, the men 
in ambush started to their feet, sending a thick flight 
of arrows at the troop. 

Thrown into confusion at this strange reception, 
Munris soon perceived the armed men checking his 
advance to be few in number, and the barricade being 
low, he detached a band of his men to dash at the. 
obstruction and leap the trees. Headed by an inferior 
chief, some fifty or more put their horses to a gallop, 
having their bows in hand. Steadily and without 
firing an arrow, the mountaineers waited their ap- 
proach. With a loud yell, the Burmese rose in their 
saddles, and shot their arrows over the trees ; and at 
once, with spears in hand and their bodies protected 
by their small shields, they dashed to the barricade. 
Within a few feet, the loud report of the smugglers* 
muskets was followed by the foremost horses and 
riders being hurled to the ground dead or wounded. 
At the same instant the bows twanged, and shot by 
strong arms the keen arrows did great mischief* 
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All now was confusioD. Those behind, unable to rein 
up their steeds, fell over their prostrate comrades, and 
the Burmese leader's horse unhurt sprang for the 
leap. With one intention, Grasper and the Tiger 
chief leapt on to the topmost tree, their bodies in full 
view. One plunge of Behring's spear, one stroke of 
Orasper's cutlass, and the horse, with its rider, rolled 
over and over in agony, and feU heavily into the- 
ravine. 

Repulsed, the band rejoined the troop, which had 
now retreated to a safer distance, and Munris held a 
long conference with his officers. Maddened at this 
obstruction and repulse, and more so that his warriors 
had seen the stranger captain side by side with the 
renowned " Tiger of Yumadong,'' he now determined 
at all hazards to seize them both. Defeat now would 
be utter ruin on his return to Burmah, and victory 
make this the grandest day of his life. Besides this^ 
was not the object of his passion to be gained ? Ah ! 
the daring Munris would wade through seas of blood, 
and over the bodies of all his men, rather than be 
thwarted in this. He was long deliberating what 
course to pursue, and perceived that there was little 
use of attacking the barricade with horsemen, as the 
pass Yi^ too narrow to allow many to ride abreast. 
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By this time, Behring and Grasper with their men 
were all in readiness, and in high spirits. A few 
scratches had been received, but in return they beheld 
the warriors and horses brought down by their fire. 
Closely watching the enemy, they saw a great 
number of men dismount and assemble for another 
attack, headed by the Maywoon himself Grasper 
grinned with delight at this, and had the upper trees 
shifted until a narrow gap was made at the rock^ 
sufficient for a body to pass through. They had 
not waited long, when a small body of horsemen 
^vanced' to cover the approach of the footmen, who 
numbered over five hundred men. The arrows now 
fell thick on both sides, and the smugglers loaded 
and fired with great rapidity, the shots telling with 
fearful effect. Still the daring Burmese advanced 
at a smart pace, and within only a few yards of the 
barricade the horses wheeled round, leaving room for 
those on foot to advance, who came with a bold 
dash. Munris was at their head, but not a shot 
or an arrow was winged at him. The mountaineers 
now laid aside their bows, and the smugglers poured 
in a last volley as the torrent rolled on. 

The gap was spied as Grasper no doubt intended, 
and the human tide surged towards it. The barrier 
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was reached, and the Burmese assaying to mount, 
were met by the spears of the brave defenders. The 
fight now raged hotly. Grasper and his band kept 
the gap clear of all who attempted to enter, and as 
many as mounted the barricade were hurled back. 
The "Tiger Mask" encouraged his men, but still had 
no need of his reserva 

The fiercest of the fight was at the gap. Not 
contented with keeping the foe out. Grasper ordered 
his men to fire their pistols, and before the smoke 
cleared, he was through the gap and engaged hand 
to hand with the enemy. Sweep after sweep of his 
heavy cutlass drove the Burmese nearest him back ; 
and the smugglers following their chief (as many as 
could), and ranging around him, mowed down the 
assaulters with powerful cuts, while some, mounting 
the parapet, poured telling shots down upon the 
Burmese. Behind the narrow barricade, the moun- 
taineers were successfully keeping back the foe ; and 
well could they have kept an army at bay. Captain 
Grasper with a cocked pistol in one hand, and backed 
by his men, was seeking to get near Munris, and 
loudly rang his cry of " One and all !" above the 
crash of weapons. As well might the Burmese have 
attacked a rock, as that band of sturdy smugglers. 
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who were battling now with clenched teeth against 
such odds ; but the pass allowed only a few to ad- 
vance at a time. 

Maintaining his ground, but without advancing, 
Qrasper soon caught the eye of Munris, who attacked 
him in company with some of his officers. At first, 
the captain had his work, in guarding their blows, 
but soon rained down his terrific cuts, rolling many 
in death before him. Munris kept his groimd as 
well as he could, guarding himself with his target, 
and Grasper, with a grin playing around his mouth, 
was constantly giving him smarting wounds; and 
then seeing the dangers increasing, he brought down 
his cutlass with great power, rendering the May- 
woon's shield useless, and gashing his cheeks fright- 
fully. The cutlass was raised again, but the blow 
arrested, ss an arrow aimed at his breast, by a warrior 
very near, pierced his left arm. Maddened with this, 
the captain forgot Munris, and turning to the warrior, 
shot him dead. The viceroy, mad with pain, saw his 
opportunity, and made a plunge at the captain, which 
would have been fatal, had not a smuggler shielded 
his commander by parrying the thrust. All this was 
done in a few brief seconds, and Grasper turning to 
his foe again, in great rage aimed a blow with all 
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the force he could throw into his arm ; the heavy 
blade descended, broke down the Maywoon's guard, 
and crashing through his skull and brains, clove 
him to the chin. 

In the consternation and confusion which followed 
the fall of the Burmese chief. Grasper and his band 
retreated through the gap, dragging their wounded 
with them. Behring, who was high up on the barri- 
cade, saw the death of Munris, and sounding his 
bugle above the shouts and yells and din of the 
conflict, sprang over upon the enemy. The moun- 
taineers followed their chief, and the reserve coming 
in, the Burmese were entirely routed, leaving many 
of their number dead, dying, and wounded. 

The mountaineers now returned. Several of their 
men were wounded, some killed. Two of the smug- 
glers were also dead, and all more or less wounded. 
Behring approached the captain, saying — " They will 
not require much more of this. You killed the 
Maywoon, but they may try again.'' 

Just as he ceased speaking, one of his men came 
hurriedly up, and whispered something to him. He 
turned at once to Qrasper, and said — '^ Brave captain, 
my follower tells me that the three warriors they 
allowed to pass unmolested have roused the Burmese 
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garrisons on the plcdn. Their intention must be to 
launch canoes to attack your ship, or fetch their war- 
boats, now several miles up the coast I shall have 
them coming to meet the May woon before the day 
doses/' 

" rd better *bout ship, then," Qrasper replied, "and 
back to my craft, Behring. Now IVe settled the May- 
woon, I feel easier inside ; but my arm smarts terribly 
from that arrow/' 

" Yes, captain, you go back. I will keep them at 
bay until a sufficient time, and then withdraw my 
men into the wood, and let the warriors pass, if they 
like. You will then be on board and safe. I will send 
guides with you to show the nearest way to the coast, 
und. also a vehicle to carry you there with greater 
speed/* 

The captain thanked Behring heartily, and the 
chief then selected some of his followers, to whom he 
said, '^ Conduct the captain and his men to the bay, 
but when you reach the plain find some conveyance, 
and take them with all speed. Then return to the 
village, and bid Kala make all preparations for 
receiving the Boa's warriors as dutiful subjects should 
do. Away and hasten !'* 

Qrasper and the chief now spoke long together, and 
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parted with mutual wishes for one another's success, 
and perhaps never more to meet. The sailors took 
leave of their mountain friends, and the captain, coming 
back for the last time, said to the chief, ^^ Don't forget, 
Behring, to bury my poor lads decently. No burning, 
you know. Bury them.'* 

" I promise you, brave captain," replied Behring ; 
'^ and when next you visit Arracan may all these 
tyrants be swept from the land, and freedom make 
our homes happy.'' 

Again they parted : Qrasper to rejoin his craft, and 
Behring to keep the Burmese at bay until he felt the 
captain was safe. Nobly did he do this. For nearly 
two hours he defied all the attempts of the Burmese, 
led by the chief commanding under the Maywoon, to 
cross the barricade. Various schemes did they try, 
and terrific assaults did they make ; but a handful of 
faithful men might defy hundreds, ay, thousands 
in that pass. Behring remained on the defence, but 
dismissed several of his men. At length information 
was brought to him of a body of Burmese advancing 
towards the pass from the Arracan side, no doubt in 
wonder at the delay of the Maywoon's troop. On 
hearing this, the brave patriot withdrew his men, who 
dispersed into the forests. Unopposed^ the Burmese 
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DOW passed the scene of fierce contest, where so many 
had fallen ; but as they hurried through the forest, 
keeping on the alert, not a foe did they see, or hear a 
^und to betoken their presence. 

By this time matters had rapidly progressed in the 
village. After the departure of the patriot chief and 
Grasper, the smart boatswain, Harding, had mustered 
his men, and despatched a light canoe off to the 
brigantine with the captain's orders. All now was 
bustle and work in the village. Kala, in obedience 
to his chiefs wishes, sent away all the things intended 
for the voyage, and by sunset our friends, Aungua, 
Domea, Momien, and Loo, seated in the lugger, 
and accompanied by Kala with some of his canoes, 
took a last look of the mountain village, and saddened 
at the probability of never again meeting the noble- 
hearted patriot, they sailed down the broad river over 
which the evening mists were rapidly falling. 

It was an exciting time for them, like outcasts 
from their native l^nd, compelled to become exiles in 
a strange clime. Behring, too, with the long struggle for 
freedom before him, now nobly checking their pursuers 
to give them time to escape, who shall tell them, when 
they reach their new home, of his future career. 
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whether by victory exalted to honour, or hurled by 
defeat to ruin, perhaps an ignominious death ! 
* For some considerable time all were silent save the 
smugglers, who conversed of their comrades in the 
mountain pass. They felt uneasy at their captain's 
absence at such stirring times. Soon one and then 
another spoke, and the fresh breeze and rushing of 
the water, as the lugger under her large sails dashed 
along, raised their spirits. Domea, naturally thinking 
of her father and her childhood's home, pressed nearer 
to Aungua, and knew all she held now dear to her 
were with her in the boat. It was a pleasing sight, 
and a picturesque one, the large lugger with her 
expansive sails bellying out before the fresh breeze, 
and tossing the tiny waves scornfully from her sharp 
bows. In her bows the crew were gathered, a motley 
group. In her waist our friends and Kala were now 
chatting of varied events, and Harding, at the tiller 
astern, had the merry maid. Loo, near him, with 
whom he flirted at times in his rough way; and in 
truth the handsome sailor had crept farther into 
the maiden's heart than she at first imagined. In the 
wake of the lugger were several native canoes, 
skimming over the water under their dark brown 
sails hoisted on bamboo masts. 
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The trip was long but not tedious, for the sailors, 
ever jovial, struck up some wild but merry songs, 
which echoed strangely over the water, and the loud 
chorus from strong throats resounded over the broad 
stream, and died away towards the low banks. Then 
the natives in the canoes, fired with a like spirit, 
wafted their cheering harmonies on the evening air, 
and in this manner was the time beguiled. The 
night had deepened; the river was widening, and 
by the heaving of the boat, with the occasional 
dashing of spray on board, they knew they were 
entering on more open water. Very slowly the sea- 
men spied a light ahead, which soon became more 
distinct, and steering directly for it, the dim figure 
of the brigantine soon loomed in the dark. The 
lugger's sails were taken in, and she glided alongside 
the Saucy Jcme. lights were now dancing along 
her deck, and rough faces peering over the bulwarks. 
The smart mate soon lowered a chair in which Domea 
and Loo were in turns hoisted on board, and the 
others clambered over the vessel's side. 

The brigantine was in trim again for sea. All 
hands had been hard at work, and clean as a pink 
she now lay calmly at anchor under the lee and 
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bend of the shore, where the river poured into the 
channel leading to the bay. 

Before the sun rose on the following day Kala and 
his followers had left, and the Saucy Jane^ under 
weigh, was creeping along the shore in a north- 
westerly direction, whilst Aungua and Domea, with 
good old Momien at their side, gazed over the bul- 
warks at the romantic coast gliding past them. In 
two hours from this time the Saucy Jane was again 
brought to anchor off Aungua's well-remembered 
beacon-hill, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. The sails were clewed up, but not furled ; 
the guns protruding from the portholes, and the 
Long Tom uncovered, gave her a warlike appearance. 
Riding astern was the ^swiftest sailing quarter-boat, 
with mast stepped ; the red flag blew gaily from the 
peak, and high up, seated cross-legged on the fore- 
royal yard, a keen-eyed tar kept a sharp look-out 
landward, and often scanned the broad sea horizon. 

Noon passed, and about the middle of the first 
dog-watch, at three bells, the look-out hailed the 
deck, and reported the approach of some party on 
land, whom he recognised to be the captain and his 
band. Immediately the boat was manned and run 
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ashore. Those on board saw the captam and men 
embark, leaving some natives on the beach, and the 
boat returned. Grasper mounted the side of his 
loved craft, and hastily returning the mate's salute, 
shouted — 

^'Let fall the topsail ! Man the windlass, lads I" 
A bustle on deck followed these commands, and 
calling to the mate, " Get her under weigh smartly, 
Davies; heave the boat up, and have the guns manned, 
for there's hot work for us yet," Grasper turned, and 
warmly greeted his friends, who were right glad to 
see him again. Aungua noticed Grasper's left arm 

in a sling. 

* 

" Ah, Aungua,*' said the captaiu, " I've got a little 
scratch there, but it's nothing much, only made me 
feel rather queer. But get the lassie below, for we 
shall have smart work before long." 

Domea went into the cabin, and on Aungua's 
return the windlass was clanking merrily, and the 
men singing as they hove the heavy anchor to the 
bows. Stepping to the captain on the poop, he 
asked what the danger was, and had in reply — 

" Do you see yonder island, Aungua ? Well, lad, 
under the lee of that there's a strong muster of war 
canoes, waiting for night, I guess ; but now they see 
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a stir they'll be out, and that precious sun will hide 
them*from us." 

The two now remained conversing, and Grasper 
rapidly detailed the affair of the pass. 

The anchor wa% up, sails set, the brigantine 
gathering way through the water, with the crew at 
their stations, when they discovered the tall dark 
sails of the watching canoes coming over the bay. 
The course of the Saucy Jarie, now right before the 
wind, lay between two large islands ahead, but with 
a broad channel of nearly three miles between. 
From behind the island, on the starboard bow, the 
war-boats were gliding to intercept the brigantine. 
Without wavering, she continued her course straight 
for the channel, and in full view now came the 
canoes. They were of the largest size, swift-sailing 
boats, carrying large sails, crowded with armed 
natives, and about eleven in number. The bri- 
gantine stood on, and now the boats, amid loud 
diouts from their crews, divided into two parties^ 
one on each bow, right on her course. Not a sound 
was heard on board the Scmcy Jane. The men were 
at their posts, and the matches blazing in the gunners' 
hands. It was evidently the intention of the canoes 
to run alongside and board; and as they Beared their 
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prey, dashing boldly on, the captain's voice, like a 
trumpet, roared out — 

" Starboard and port bow guns I — ^fire !" 

The reports rang over the sea, and the smoke 
curled away before the breeze ;«but the shots were 
aimed too high, and the natives, with a yell of 
delight, bent to their oars, and, still under sail, came 
with great speed. But the bow gims were again 
loaded. 

Again the captain shouted, ^^ Bow guns, fire ! " 
And better aimed, the shots crashed into the midst 
of the canoes, scattering death around. Undaunted, 
on they came ; Grasper saw it must be a running 
fight, and cried, " Both broadsides ready 1" 

'^ Ay, ay, sir !" shouted the gunners, in a breath. 

^^ Then fire f roared the captain, and the instanta- 
neous reports of the ten guns shook the Saucy Jane 
from stem to stern. The smoke prevented the crew 
from seeing the effects of the broadsides, which the 
yells of agony and splashing of water told them 
must be great; but before it cleared, ^'Eepel 
boarders I" came like a voice of thunder. 

The canoes which had escaped the shots, unable to 
check their speed, dashed alongside, and the natives, 
who clambered up the channels, were met by the 
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smugglers; not one reached the deck. Like 
bees they clustered around the brigantine, but the 
keen cutlasses and pikes, and the smart volleys from 
the tars' muskets, defied all attempts to board. Still 
they persevered, but Qrasper passed a word along ; 
the guns on both sides were heavily shotted, and 
pointed down upon the canoes. High over the din 
of the conflict roared the command ; the bright flames 
and the death-telling shots were belched forth with 9, 
terrific sound. The sea was strewn with splinters 
and dyed with blood as the Sav/yy JaTie shot ahead. 
Still some of the canoes were unhurt, and leaving 
their comrades to struggle in the waves and cling to 
the shattered boats, they crowded all sail, and plied 
theur oaxs in pursuit. 

The light canoes, skimming like sea-birds over the 
water, were close in the brigantine's wake, and kept up 
a rapid fire from their bow-guns, and darkened the 
air with their clouds of arrows. To rid him of these 
troublesome chasers. Grasper brought the great gun 
to bear, and the flash of flame and loud report 
heralded the heavy shot which struck the foremost 
canoe, to their great dismay. Again the gun boomed, 
and the second shot, carrying away masts and sails, 
laid many dead. Terrified at this havoc, the canoes 
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dropped ofif and turned to fly, but continually from 
the stem of the fast receding ship, they saw with 
horror the bright flame and the curling smoke, whilst 
the iron messenger crushed into the midst of them. 
Soon the firing ceased. Evening was settling over the 
water;' already the horizon and distant land were 
lost in mist, and as the crippled war-boats slowly made 
their way over the tossing waves, the brigantine could 
QO longer be distinguished, but the lights in her stem 
windows, rapidly sinking in the distance, kept them in 
continual dread until they too disappeared. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE WOUNDED SMUGGLER. 

No land in sight. All around, the wide blue s^ was 
heaving. The meridian sun poured down in all its 
blazing glory as the Saucy Jaiie bounded gaily on her 
course on the day following her running fight in the 
bay. It was a noble picture to see the taut vessel 
bounding over the blue sea^ with astrong wind abaft her 
beam, her port stunsails set, and the sunlight glaring 
on her white canvas. A large awning was spread over 
the quarter-deck, and a smaller one shading the 
helmsman, neatly dressed in white trousers and 
jumper, with a broad, blue collar. Some of the crew, 
on deck and aloft, were busy about work, and others^ 
out on the flying jib-boom with long lines, were trying 
to catch the active bonita swimming in shoals around 
the bows. Oftentimes would a more fortunate fish, 
when halfway out of the water, slip from the book, and 
fall with a splash into the sea again, followed by the 
laughs of the onlookers at the fisherman's misfortune. 
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The fiyiDg fisb^ too, caused great sport ; although seen 
hundreds of times before, still the tars watched with 
amusement the shoals of silver glittering fish-birds 
rising from the water as they fled before some bonita 
foe. 

Presently the bell aft sounded eight, and a loud 
call from the boatswain's pipe drew all attention^ 
Then came the welcome sound of ^^ dinner" in a loud, 
mianly voica The lines were at once hauled in, the 
fish gathered in, and the galley besieged. 

" Now then, Gupta, look ^live, old chum \" cried 
one, peeping in at one side of the cook's domain. 
" Heave ahead, old doctor !" cried another at the 
other door ; and Gupta, over head and ears in busi- 
ness, assisted by his mates, handed out the various 
kids full of smoking meat, at the same time exclaim- 
ing with a grin, " Here, you ; now, go ! go in, 

quick I I plenty busy !" In a few moments the 
decks were clear, and the men below at their meal. 

Leaving them so engaged, let us look after our 
friends. They are all on deck. Under the awning, 
enjoying the cool breeze, Domea is seated before the 
cabin windows on a cane chair, with her maid at her 
feet ; whilst Aungua, with turban off, leans against 
the capstan. Both the females begin to feel the 
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motion of the ship^ but the strangeness of the scene, 
and the excitement of the past night, had prevented 
them from feeling the effects of sea-air before. Never 
before had Domea been so far out on the broad sea. 
With an almost childlike curiosity she watched every- 
thing on board ; looked with wonder at the rigging 
and crew of the brigantine, and trembled as she saw 
the men climbing about aloft Then would she look 
out on the wide sea, sparkling in the sun, and watch the 
tossing waves; but when she gazed over the bulwarks 
at the seething waters rushing by, she had to cling 
tight to Aungua, it made her so giddy. Poor Loo 
was even worse, but they have ventured on deck at 
Grasper's suggestion, and in the breeze feel refreshed, 
but every roll of the brigantiiie, as she dashes before 
the wind, keeps them in terror. Aungua has fared 
better ; he is used to long expeditions, but ship life on 
board the Saucy Jane is alike new and interesting 
to him, and he has for the first time passed a night on 
the ocean, slept at the lullaby of the wind, and been 
rocked by the motion of the vessel. 

They are talking now together ; pouring out the 
thoughts which such a grand scene must produce, 
and speaking of that Great God who holds the waters 
in the hollow of His hand. Every thought of fear or 
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pursuit has fled from Domea's mind, and hopes for 
the future^ for a happy home in a distant land^ afford 
them abundant topics. On the raised house and abaft 
the awning, which extends only to the mainmast, 
Captain Grasper and Momien, with the doctor, are 
leaning against the swivel gun, now carefully covered 
up. The mate is below fast asleep, and Harding on 
the weather side of the platform, at a respectful 
distance from the talkers. A noise of hammering 
and sound of voices are heard over the vessel's stem. 
The captain looked pale, and with his left arm still 
in a sling, turned to the seaman, now acting as 
boatswain and officer of the watch — 

" Harding^ lad, tell the carpenter to come up and 
get his dinner, and get you for'ard too ; I'll look after 
the craft.'* 

Harding responded, and springing on the deck 
looked over the stem. In a few minutes the carpen- 
ter and his mate clambered on board. 

** Is there much damage, carpenter ?' asked the cap- 
tain, stepping to the edge of the platform. 

" Pretty good bit knocked about in parts, sir, and 
the glass stove in, but nothing of consequence." 

" That's a comfort,"' said Grasper, as he retumed 
o Momien and the doctor ; " they only knocked a 
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few splinters about, and cut up the rigging here and 

there. We got off cheap in my opinion, eh, doctor ?' 

" Not so cheap, Captain Harry,*' replied he, in his 

quick manner — " not so cheap as I could wish," point- 

** True, doctor, true," Grasper answered ; " IVe 
had a dose, but then that was in the squabble in the 
pass. It makes me a little shaky, but I'll soon pick 
up. 

The doctor shook his head gravely, but said no- 
thing, as the captain continued — 

''I guess our good friend Momien has come off 
worse than I have. This little trip and your skill, 
doctor, will set him square, though." 

"With the blessing of God, good captain,*' said 
Momien, with a good-natured smile. 

" Oh yes, of course ! of course !" said Grasper con- 
fusedly, and Momien seeing this, remarked — 

"I have sometimes thought, captain, the arrow 
which struck me was poisoned, and that makes my 
recovery so tardy." 

" Not so ! not so !" exclaimed the doctor ; " there is 
no poison there, I can assure you ! Time and great 
care, and all will go well." 

Momien answered slowly and in his usual sweet 
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manner, *' I know the arrow was not poisoned, as the 
mountaineers assured me of that ; but, indeed, I feel 
. stronger now. This beautiful breeze puts fresh life 
into me." 

As he spoke, Momien glanced around at the mighty 
ocean, and at the frothy waters in the long wake of 
the vessel. Overhead the sky was cloudless, but 
nearer the horizon, a belt of light clouds engirdled 
the sea. Momien had fallen off during the excite- 
ment of the past few days ; his wound, which was at 
first healing rapidly, now pained him much, and the 
good old pilgrim was weak ; but to-day the keen air 
and beautiful day enticed him out, and he felt re- 
freshed. Grasper was not looking so hardy and 
hale as heretofore, but still persisted in knocking about, 
declaiming he was better, in spite of the doctor s 
ominous shake of the head. The doctor soon went 
below for some purpose, and Momien remained con- 
versing with the captain. From him. Grasper learnt 
the whole history of Aungua and Domea, and when 
the relation came to the parts about the old mer- 
chant's unkindness and Munris's attempts, the cap- 
tain's warm heart vented itself in many exclamations 
of wrath, and delight that he had so well repaid the 
Maywoon. 
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Next, nothing would satisfy him * but Momieo's 
history of himself, and, well pleased with his listener, 
the old pilgrim gratified him. From his earliest 
remembrance he traced his career whilst in the priest* 
hood of Shoodagon, and then in his strange seekings 
after the truth. Grasper listened with great attention, 
and all this was strangely new to him ; but Momien 
purposely passed on rapidly, and speaking of his 
meeting with the missionaries, and his travels until 
his return to Rangoon, he ended with saying, " Ah, 
good captain, did you never think that every man 
in life is seeking after a something higher than this 
poor earth can afford ? We know it not, perhaps, 
and our yearnings lead us, as mine did, to seek rest in 
unworthy objects ; to chase phantoms, and grasp at 
bubbles. Oh! captain,'' and the old man's eyes 
gleamed Avith a holy fire as he continued, ''look around 
at this mighty ocean, a wide, watery waste for miles. 
Could your ship reach its port without a compass ? 
Ah, no ; then to seek a better port for our souls we 
need a guide, ay, and a pilot too. Did you never 
read, captain, in that blessed book — the guide you 
and I want — that those who go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business upon the great waters, behold 
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the wondrous working of the Lord. Did you never 
read this, captain ?" 

" I can't say I did fall across [that piece/' replied 
Grasper, rather uncomfortable ; but still liking the 
old man's winning way. 

Momien was about to reply when the steward's 
head peered above the poop ladder, as he said, 
" Dinner ready, sir." 

" Very good, steward," replied the captain. " Come, 
Momien," he continued, "let us below, and prop 
up the inner man a little." 

Below they went, and by this time the mate was 
out to join them, and the men again on deck and 
at work, some mending the rigging, cut about in 
the fight, and others at various employments. When 
dinner in the cabin was over, Domea, feeling more 
accustomed to the motion, expressed her desire to 
see through the vessel 

" And so the lassie shall," exclaimed Grasper, in 
his rough kindly way, and at once started up ftr 
the purpose ; but he found himself considerably more 
weak than when he came below, which the doctor 
observing, said— 

" Captain Harry, I must positively insist on you 
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going into your cabin and resting yourself. Now, 
now you must, and no noise about it ; for in truth 

you will have to be carried there unless you rest 

«-. " 
now. 

" Well, doctor, if 'tis so, then I must give under, I 
suppose ; but, strand me! if I like laying up; but upon 
my life, I'm like a rat ; no strength in me. Davies, 
you show my friends over the old craft, and I know 
Aungua is anxious to see how his nag fares. Don't 
stop the lads from their fun to-night, as Til be out 
after a little lie down/' 

The captain now retired to his cabin ; but not 
without help from the doctor and Aungua, who would 
not for some minutes leave him, and the others ex- 
pressed great anxiety, but Grasper persisted, and at 
length, under the tall mate's guidance, they started. 
Passing through the panel-door in the cabin bulk- 
head, they entered the well-stocked storeroom, and 
through another sliding door they found themselves 
in' the neat little stall fitted up for Aungua's horse. 
Aungua approached and patted the fine creature; but 
Domea would not venture, neither would Momien, 
the vessel occasionally lurching heavily. Beyond this 
temporary stable, they entered upon the crew's 
quarters. The portholes open and hatches off, sent 
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a fresh current of air through the place. The chests, 
ranged along the side tiers of hunks, were firmly 
lashed. Most of the hammocks were triced up ; but 
in some sailors were sleeping, others sitting on their 
chests, busy mending clothes, and some amusing 
themselves with sundry models they were carving, 
and all with pipes or quids in their months. Domea 
must see all, and therefore the mate went still further 
forward, explaining the uses of things as much as he 
could, in his imperfect Burmese, whilst Momien 
kindly helped him in very good English. The boat- 
swain's and carpenter's berth was examined As 
they stepped within the narrow doorway, seated on a 
chest in a comer, they beheld a dark figure, who, 
hearing their entrance, took his hand away from his 
face, down which great tears were trickling fast : at 
which the mate cried — 

" Eh, Gupta, what's thee piping about ? thinking of 
your sweetheart ?" 

" No, no, Massa Davies ! Gupta no fun now ! Him 
lose chum. Old Bill gone, and Gupta bery sad." 

" Poor fellow !" said the mate, kindly, as he closed 
the berth-door and said to Momien, " The kind old 
fellow loved our old boatswain like a brother. They 
were knocking about together for years, but the old 
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man died, and Gupta grieves after him; and it's 
seldom the lads can get a smile from him now." 

Nothing more than the large casks containing the 
men's allowance of water carefully stored up could 
now be seen, so the party retraced their steps, Davies 
pausing at the lower-deck hatches to say the hold 
was beneath, stored with various things, such as water, 
provisions, ammunition, and cargo. How little did 
Domea then think that cargo contained, with others, 
her father's treasure chests and the rich prizes from 
the Pagoda of Shoodagon. 

The day wore on, and the sun went down, quenching 
iU bUze. a. i. wre, in «.e great deep. On 4. poop 
the three Christians stood long, gazing wonderingly and 
admiringly at the gorgeous clouds. They had seen 
such before, but never beheld the sea reflecting such 
bright tints, nor seen the sails of the vessel so dyed with 
fast changing colours. It was a grand spectacle ; but 
soon the blue, cheerless look to the east came stealing 
over all, and as the colours fled and night gathered 
over the deep, the bright evening star peered forth 
and shot down its faint silvery radiance over the sea, 
until it seemed to reach the very sides of the vessel as 
she clove swiftly over the waves. Solemn thoughts 
occupied the minds of the three watchers as they leant 
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against the long gun for support, Domea clinging ta 
her young husband. As the stars came out still more 
brightly, and the glittering constellations began to 
gem the sky, Momien said : "Ah, my dear children,, 
what solemn and what happy thoughts should this 
scene impart to us. Like that departed orb, so we^ 
after our task is done, must sink below life's horizon.. 
Others dear to us have gone down to rest ; but how 
cheeringly that bright star tells us, that across the 
great sea of death there is a path of light leading to 
mansions of eternal joy.'* 

"Such were my thoughts, good father," replied 
Aungua; "and how our hearts should be raised^ and 
our souls drawn out in gratitude to our blessed 
Saviour, that we tread that path/' 

"True, my son," said Momien; "and let us not 
forget our path is of His choosing. Can we not now 
look back on the way in which the Lord hath led us,, 
and see how every cloud brought its blessing." 

" We can, indeed, father," Domea exclaimed. 

The sky was now sparkling with bright orbs, and the 
night tempting ; but the three went below, whilst the 
good ship bounded on with untiring speed, and over 
head the constellations swept on in their grand march,, 
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looking down so sweetly upon the. earth, their rays 
falling like tears ; tears drawn by sadness, that their 
sister world, once so fair and so beautiful, now groaned 
and travailed in the bonds of sin. The bright stars 
seemed conscious that one of their sweet host had 
fallen from the ranks of heavenly bliss ; but With their 
tear came down soft soothing voices, could we but 
hear them ; voices telling of brighter days when the 
earth, redeemed by Him who made it, shall roll 
brighter, better, purer in the hosts of heaven for ever 
and ever. 

The sailors had by this time gathered in jovial 
groups below. They had just ended their supper, and 
in clusters here and there beguiled the time with 
stirring yams. Many of them had seen and done 
strange things ; but all missed the old boatswain, 
for none had such a stock of yams as he had. One 
after another ceased their tales, and were collecting 
around the well-known seat where the old man had 
sat in life, on the chest before the foremast, now 
occupied by Hardhig and the carpenter. Sitting on 
the deck, and leaning against the chest, was Gupta, 
smoking his pipe, and apparently absorbed in thought, 
heedless of what was passing around. The men, rough 
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in manners, still respected the honest grief of the 
poor black. 

" Come, boys, what say to a shanty V cried one of 
the seamen, and many voices agreed. 

" Harding, pitch us a stave or two." 

" No, lads," replied the boatswain ; " fix on another, 
for I'm dull to-night, and I shall give you something 
dry.'' 

" Never mind. Jack," answered the carpenter ; 
"give us something afore I turn in, which won't be 
long." 

"Well, then, lads, if it must be, I tell you afore- 
hand, it's what perhaps you won't care about ; but I've 
been thinking of the lads we've lost out of our mess 
lately, and you know I'm no coward ; but my father 
went down years ago, and a brother of mine went 
upon the rocks, when all hands perished, and this 
makes me soberlike. Well, boys, here goes ; and look 
out some of you to chime in." Clearing his throat, 
the handsome Englishman, in a bold, manly voice 
commenced what he called " The Ocean Grave." 

Boll on, ye waves ! tho' lashed ip foam. 
And storms thy proud crest riding ; 

Thy rage can ne'er shake that deep home 
Where now in death abiding. 
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In peace a noble heart doth rest, 

A peace thj wave ne'er shaketh. 
Down fathoms deep beneath thj crest. 

In oahn no storm e'er breaketh. 
The youthful tar his death-watch keeps. 
In that deep grave, unknown, he sleeps. 

Which distant friends know not. 

The bark had rocked on sleeping seas, 

When winds were scarcely breathing ; 
And then before the rushing breeze 

She rode, the waters seething. 
Thousands of miles away from home. 

The land in sight was looming ; 
The sky grew black, the waves in foam. 

While thunder-claps were booming. 
Towards the rocks, unseen in gloom. 
The struggling ship was hurled to doom — 

No human help was near. 

The youthful tar on look-out spied 

The rocks, and heard the roaring 
Of breakers near ! and either side 

The fatal cliffs were tow'ring. 
She struck ! and in the yawning waves 

The sailors vain were battling. 
They sunk ! while o'er their ocean graves 

The thunder wild was rattling. 
And lightning gleams lit up the coast ; 
The noble craft in fragments tossed. 

Upon the raging deep. 

No mother's love was there to cheer 

Her boy with fond caressing ; 
No father's voice 'mid starting tear. 

To give his soul a blessing ; 
Unknown to them, his grave he found 

Beneath the mighty billow ; 
And wild winds sung his dirge around 

Hia lonely ocean pillow. 
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He rests in desih! he sleeps profoondy 
Until at Hearen's trompet sound. 
The sea gires np its dead ! 

As Harding ended each verse, the best singers 
among the men caught up the last three lines in choms, 
and nobly did it sound. As the chorus of the last 
verse ceased, and the tars loudly applauded, Harding 
said: ''There, lads, it's rather dull, but puts me in 
mind of my young brother; and I suppose many a 
one of us will feed the sharks some day. Now, who's 
the next r 

After some more songs, of a livelier and more 
buccaneering style, the men broke up and turned in, 
except those whose watch it was. Bocked in that 
creaking cradle on the deep, and lulled by the 
moaning wind, now too strong for stunsails, the 
rough tars fell asleep, and over their heads on the 
deck paced the watch, whilst the brigantine, plunging 
more deeply her bows into the briny waves, sped on 
her lonely course. 

Before the windlass stands a small capstan, and 
seated thereon is tbe look-out, well wrapped up, and 
as he swings his legs to and fro he hums a little ditty 
to himself. Further aft, and under the lee of the 
lugger, lashed amidships right abaft the galley, others 
of the watch while away the time with low-voiced 
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yams ; and standing on the weather side, close to the 
helmsman, is the tall mate. On the poop, leaning 
against the long gun, with the huge sail bellying out 
behind him, is a figure in a thick monkey-jacket, 
vfith the collar turned up, and with one hand thrust 
in the pocket, whilst the other is hid by the jacket 
itself, the armless sleeve blowing in the wind. It is 
Captain Harry Grasper. The flash of weakness had 
in some degree passed off, and, in spite of doctor's 
wishes, he has ventured on deck. His is not the spirit 
to brook confinement, unless there be real necessity ; 
and the wayward rover, with a heart full of new and 
strange emotions, has come up on to the deck of his 
loved craft When all is hushed, save the murmuring 
of the mighty deep, he loves to walk the deck in a 
strange dreamy state, when thoughts, like phantoms 
in the night on swift steeds, go rushing by one after 
another, and when gone are forgotten. At such times 
his mind wanders in cloud-land, thinking of nothing 
definite, but listening to the gurgling waves and the 
whistling wind, and the creaking masts as they bend 
before the breeze, straining the cordage. 

Grasper loved these wild, dark moments too well 
to remain below, but felt himself weak in body, 
and his thoughts lingering on subjects before un- 
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knowD^ or if known uncared for. A dart has been shot 
into his heart keener than the arrow which pierced 
his arm. Momien's words, few but pointed, but 
more especially his narrative, had stirred up in Grasper 
something which had long slumbered undisturbed. 
He was not one of those who, in the folly of their 
hearts, say there is no Qod, Far from that ; Harry 
Grasper knew this, and sometimes had he viewed 
with a feeling of awe the midnight sky with its 
teeming worlds, or watched the boiling waves of the 
deep lashed by the hurricane; but beyond the 
existence of a Mighty Gk)d, the Maker of all things, 
Grasper had penetrated but little. From his earliest 
days, brought up to a smuggler's life, he had believed 
it right, and now the belief of the honesty of his 
course was enwoven with his whole being. 

To him there was no dishonesty, though others 
thought so, in carrying goods from one land to another 
free of duty. What right had others to molest him ? 
and if they did, he only stood on self-defence. This 
was the logic he had been accustomed to ; and the 
many, many lives which had been sacrificed through- 
out his career were all in defence of himself and his 
rights. Thus step by step he had gone on, and if a 
faint voice within ever doubted the honesty or 
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righteousness of hia acts, it was soon smothered^ 
and, growing fainter and fainter, had ceased to be 
heard at all, until to-day, when it seemed to 
revive. 

There was a struggle in the wounded smuggler's 
heart. The ocean was raging, but as yet the voice 
had not come to bid it " be still." He now strove 
to calm his conscience in his usual way — ''More 
roads than one to a town," thought he. " If a man 
acts as a man, and steers as close to the wind as times 
allow ; does a good turn to a friend when wanted ; 
what more can he do?" With all these soothing 
thoughts, he felt his friends below, in whom he was 
so interested, were treading a better road. Again 
the deceiver whispered, " What's the odds, longer or 
shorter, smooth or stormy, if you reach the same 
port ?" And Grasper, with a load off his heart, took 
a turn or two up and down the poop ; but he felt 
how much of his giant strength had left him, and he 
retunied to his old post, when a new subject rose in 
his mind. Whflst his friends were deep in slumber 
below, the captain was resolving on doing an act of 
justice. He reviewed the past ; thought of the store 
of wealth in his vessels hold ; and then muttered, 
** Yes, let's have fair play ; there's enough and to 
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spare below, without that. The lassie ought to have 
the old fellow's cash ; and she shall^ too^ but without 
knowing whose it is. Yes, fair play. I may be laid 
on my beamends, and never give them a hail again, 
and that'll be one good chalk to my account.'' 

How strangely things work ! Unswayed by the 
evil counsels of the old boatswain, whom he often 
missed. Captain Grasper went below to his cabin, 
firmly resolved on carrying out his intention, but 
almost tottering from weakness as he reached his cabin 
door. Had he been in full strength, perchance such 
thoughts he would have laughed at and turned them 
hastily aside ; but the strong man is brought down 
by a stronger hand, and laid low by sickness; feelings 
and thoughts flood into his heart, which at other 
times would have been flung back like the wild 
waves hurled in foam from the sharp bo^s of the 
swift-spee«iing brigantine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WAVERING HEART. 

And thus passed the day and the night out on the 
heaving sea. Within four days of rapid sailing, the 
Saucy Jane entered the Malacca Straits ; but a change 
had fallen over the crew. Smartly did they fly to 
their posts at the call of duty ; but not a song was 
heard and not a laugh throughout the vessel In 
silence, or with suppressed voices, they went about 
their work, and often was the cuddy-door besieged, 
and every time the steward appeared on deck, he was 
surrounded ; and the doctor when he went to attend 
to any who were needing help, was pestered with 
questions on all sides. Captain Grasper had rapidly 
declined, and was now confined to his cabin. The 
wound in his arm puzzled the skilful doctor, and the 
rapidity with which the giant man had been levelled 
surprised all. 

In dangerous waters, but where they had been 
before in their rich cruises, the smugglers were on the 
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alert ; the watches strengthened and armed^ whilst the 
guns were shotted ready for service; but the crew 
looked in vain to see their captain on deck. True, 
the mate was there, and they could trust him ; but 
none like the captain . The same sad feeling filled the 
hearts of old Momien, Aungua, Domea, and all aft 
Untiringweretheyin their attentions; Domea, assisted 
by Loo with gentle hands attended to the invalid. 
And Aungua, with his strong young arms, was there 
to help; and Momien, who, whilst Grasper waned, was 
rapidly waxing stronger, scarcely left the cabin, but 
cheered by his kind manner and voice the wounded 
man. 

Sometimes they were left alone, and then there 
Tyrould be earnest conversations, and Grasper seemed 
to invite them. Apparently no longer averse, he 
listened to the old Christian, who would talk of other 
lands and strange scenes, but always leave some seed 
of truth in his hearer. It was as if he knew that his 
days were fast closing, and he longed to labour for the 
Lord whilst strength and opportunity remained ; but 
at the end of every conversation, a strange smile of 
doubt flitted over Grasper's face ; yet still he listened, 
although Momien could never draw out his thoughts. 

At the close of the fourth day at sea, the captain 
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rallied considerably^ and was sitting in an arm-chair 
in his cabin, the stern ports being open, and a current 
of fresh air filling the place. As usual, Momien was 
there, well pleased that Grasper was so much better ; 
but well knowing the strange fickleness of human 
nature, that returning health too often removes any 
serious impression received during illness, he was the 
more earnest in his conversation. Grasper's reserve, 
however, in opening his thoughts proved a great bar- 
rier. Every plan he could devise, Momien tried. The 
captain would listen and ask questions, but beyond 
that, nothing could he draw out, and his honest heart 
felt saddened as he saw the smile of doubt so often 
crossing Grasper's face. Could he but find out what he 
believed in, or what he did not, he could then proceed 
more certainly ; but now his only efibrts were kindly 
and in the way of pleasant converse to speak of 
that better country wherein nothing that defileth can 
ever enter, but only those whose sins are purged away 
in the blood of God's dear Son ; and also of the 
necessity of being a sincere follower of Jesus in life, 
sweeping aside every weight which may hinder our 
free running in the Christian racecourse. Very 
earnestly did he show the utter impossibility of a man 
winning himself an entrance into life eternal, but that 
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Jesus must be the sinner's all in all — his righteousness 
and redemption. This conversation had dropped, for 
Momien was too wise to be continually harping on 
the same string, and looking deep into Captain Gras- 
per's hearty we find him well pleased that it is so. 
Seemingly inviting these conversations, he really did 
so only to please the old Christian, for whom he felt 
great respect. Like most men, he agreed in the truth 
of Momien's remarks, and clearly saw their application 
to others ; but not once did they run foul of himself. 
Bising slowly from his chair, he glanced through the 
large stem ports, at the same time remarking : " This 
breeze is falling off, Momien. We shall be like a log in 
the water in a few hours, I guess, and rather a queer 
place this, too, to be becalmed in. There are too many 
of those Malay prows knocking about here ; not very 
pleasant customers for a quiet tea-party; but they 
know the Saucy Jane by this time too well to come 
afoul of her." 

The captain was right, and as Momien stood by 
his side, looking through the port out upon the water, 
he saw the waves had fallen, the wind having rapidly 
lessened in force, and now coming over the sea in faint 
ripples. The brigantine had every sail set : stunsails, 
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and gaff-topsail, a flying jib-topsail, and even a ring- 
tail rigged outside the huge mainsail ; but she made 
«low progress through the water. 

Grasper turned from this view of the quiet water, 
«,nd returning to his chair, said : " Can you tell me, 
Momien, what makes your Burmese countrymen so 
•delighted at an accident ? Strand me ! if I've not 
seen some of them floundering in the river and likely 
to be drowned, while all standing by were grinning at 
the joke, I suppose they called it ; and yet they have 
good hearts in them, and are plucky fellows, too/' 

'^ I have no doubt, captain, but it has much puzzled 
you," replied Momien, seating himself on the cabin 
locker. " It used to surprise me also some years ago; 
but since then I have seen many causes for their 
strange merriment at such scenes." 

" You're right ; it is strange, and no mistake," said 
Orasper. " Why, they never strike up a tune until 
somebody slips his cable. I've often thought of this, 
but in all my stock of knowledge about Nature's queer 
ways, I can't find any clue to it" 

" I will tell you, captain, what I think the cause. 
One thing we must consider, the tyranny of the Boa. 
I have seen many nations, and can compare one 
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government with another ; but our Boa is the 
worst of tyrants. Wealthy himself, whatever he 
needs he extorts from his sabjects. Their persons 
and their property are all under the cmel power 
of the feudal lords and the Boa, hence they are 
careless generally and are merry whilst they can 
be ; but their religion is the greatest cause of their 
being so hard-hearted at misfortunes." 

" And how does that happen T said Qrasper. ''Let's 
hear a little about it The Seredan I knew, but he 
was very strict about his fine temples and such like.'' 

'^ Well, captain, their religion teaches them that 
after death the soul, if good in life, will become 
some good man again on earth — a priest or a prince 
— and so continually, the better they live, the better 
will be their next state; and if they are very 
good, then they have the highest happiness to them 
possible.*' 

" And what is that ?" asked Grasper. 

" To become nothiog I" said Momien. 

" My conscience ! but that's a queer happiness 
And how about the bad ones ?" 

" Oh ! they go into the forms of bad men, and 
sometimes into animals and even vegetables; but 
they believe every evil that befals a man on earth, 
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every mishap and sickness^ is a just punishment for 
evil deeds done in former lives, and hence they laugh 
at the misfortunes of others.'^ 

'^ Ah, that makes it clear, Momien. It's a case of 
sarve him right. But where did they get that 
religion from ? for it's a downright pity such bold 
fellows should be stuffed up with such trash, although 
it is little I know of the matter.*' 

" Where they got that religion from," answered 
Momien, " is very uncertain ; but I am of opinion it 
came across the bay. Our traditions say from Ceylon; 
but in my many wanderings here and there, I 
have found in Eindostan a sect of people much 
like the followers of Buddha, and there are several 
monuments, old sculptured caves and rocks, of very 
ancient date, bearing Buddhist commands and prin- 
ciples. These >vith other things seem to infer that 
the religion was once widely spread over India, but 
persecuted by the incoming Brahmins or Hindoos, 
the people fled to Ceylon, and thence to Burmah. 
Wherever it came from, it is indeed a sad thing that 
so many thousands — ay, millions — of precious soul 
are so deluded. Their hearts are instilled with every 
possible sin ; their minds are fed on lies of the 
greatest enormity; and their precious souls are tossed 
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about like the troubled waves of this mighty ocean, 
without a rest or a home, through a long, dark, 
uncertain eternity \" 

" You're right, Momien," replied Grasper, as the 
old Christian ceased ; "you're right For it is a pity, 
strand me if ! it's not, to see such lusty fellows 
worshipping an old lump of gilded wood. " It's 
strange; and yet once on a time the people 
in my own land, they say, did the same. What's to 
be said for it V" 

Apparently not hearing this question, Momien 
answered, "I have never travelled so far as your 
native land, good captain, but have been among 
people like them in a certain degree — with the same 
religion, I mean — ^but I have seen them bowing to 
idols." 

"Oh, I see who you mean," replied Grasper, 
getting interested in the subject "Yes, there are 
Boman Catholics. They worship images, so I've 
heard, and sometimes the old bones of those who 
slipped their cables; and I don't know but what 
they do a bit of the sort before the Pope, too." 

" I have heard of them, captain ; and although I 
think even there may be some true hearts, yet it is 
to me one of Satan's masterpieces of gilded traps for 
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souls. But what makes you think they adore the 

Pope r 

" Well, I don't know, Momien, unless it is because 
they pay him more respect somehow than — than — 
somebody higher." 

" What is it you call idolatry, good captain V now 
asked Momien. 

"What do I call idolatry, Momien? 

" It is when a man bows down and prays to blocks 
of wood or stone, and sometimes when they worship 
men no better than themselves, and in some parts> 
too, to animals. Now, I call that idolatry/' 

"Well, captain, you are right to a certain extent,'' 
replied Momien; "but I have read of a high lord, a 
Syrian chieftain, on whose hand the king used to 
lean when he went into the temple of his idol 
to worship. Now this chief became a Christian. 
Now, captain, he bowed himself before the idol, but 
in his heart worshipped them not What can you 
say to this ?' 

" Well, that slues me ; strand me !" said Grasper, 
" but that's beyond my depth. If bowing before an idol 
isn't idolatry, what is V 

^^ Ah, captain, there is such a thing as boding the 
heart, you know, as well as bending the knee. It all 
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has to do with the heart The heart must be set 
on no other object but on God.'' 

Grasper had all a sailor's love for argument^ 
but as Momien was about to reply, a knock at the 
cabin-door interrupted them. 

" Come in," from the captain, was followed by the 
door opening, and the tall mate stepping within, 
making a respectful salute. 

'^ Some of those proas knocking about, captain," 
said he ; '^ the wind has almost gone asleep, and the 
rogues seem mustering." 

"Ah, they want the night, Davis, but we've got 
the moon for a blessing, and the^ong-raker will tickle 
them up a bit — ^but do the sails draw at all V* 

" A little, sir, aloft, and the stun'sails now and then 
in puflfe," 

"Well, Davis, keep a smart look-out, and tell the 
lads I'll be on deck by daylight to-morrow, for I feel 
picking up at a spanking rate, and if those devils 
come any closer, send them a civil note from the 
raker to look out for squalls." 

" Ay, ay, sir," and the mate left Momien had now 
gone upon deck. Aungua and Domea also were both 
there, along with the doctor, all looking eagerly from 
the poop through a telescope at some objects seen 
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away on the starboard quarter. The land was in 
sight at no great distance, and between it and the 
brigantine were several long, sharp-bowed Malay 
proas, with their large lateen sails hoisted and loDg 
oars out, but they appeared gliding very slowly over 
the water. They had been seen and narrowly watched 
for some time by the smugglers, who were well pre- 
pared for any attack. 

The proas hovered around for some considerable 
time, but did not venture nearer, or within range of 
the long swivel. Towards evening the wind again 
freshened, and the Saucy Jane sped rapidly through 
the narrow straits. Out of these waters the brigantine 
now entered the China sea, with a sharp wind to beat 
against This was a task of many days ; but like a 
sea-bird she ploughed her way, now on this tack, and 
then on the other. Captain Grasper was again on 
deck, and wonderfully improved in strength. His left 
arm, now freed from the sling, he could use once more, 
and the crew were meny as before. Momien, too, 
grew amazingly better, and all on board were in high 
spirits. 

The Saucy Jake made long boards; but the run 
through these waters was not free of danger. For 
the sake of his friends. Grasper kept well oflF the land. 
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and clear of the crafts knocking about ; but when on 
the starboard tack and the land hove in sight, they 
attracted the attention of many junks and trading 
boats. Still the brigantine stood on ; but when well 
through the sea and with the starboard tack aboard,, 
and the land looming up, a large war junk, carrying- 
sixteen guns and well manned, hove in sight. She 
stood down for the brigantine, and the smugglers saw 
a smaller craft crowded with men coming up in her 
wake. The Saucy Jane held her course, and the war 
junk altering hers kept doggedly off her port quarter,, 
whilst the smaller craft hauled ahead, and then with 
the wind right abeam, stood across the junk's fore- 
foot and ran close astern of the brigantine. This was 
apparently to observe her better. Grasper allowed her 
to pass unmolested, and she returned to the junk. It 
was exciting for all on board the Saucy Jane, for 
the two crafts were gradually nearing her. A shot 
from the long swivel, fired across their bows, made 
them haul to windward and go on the other tack ;. 
but beyond keeping within sight for some hours they 
gave no more concern, and the brigantine kept oa 
her course, making rapid stretches to windward. 

Sixteen days from leaving the Malacca straits, with 
no adventure beyond such as now related, and the 
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brigantine was breasting the sea of Japan. Grasper 
was himself again, and by his kindness, boldness, and 
skill he became dearer to his friends. His manage- 
ment of the brigantine in a sweeping typhoon had 
caused Momien and Aungua to think even more 
highly of his powers, if possible, and as happy ks the 
day was long so passed the time. But although 
Grasper knew the daily practice of Momien and 
the others of gathering in their cabin for prayer, 
he received every intimation of their wish that he 
would join them with coldness, and in truth every 
allusion to serious matters brought a shade over his. 
face, as well as the smile of doubt Momien saw this, 
and, deeply regretting it, talked more of other things 
than his heart desired. 

Aungua and Domea seemed to have lost all care. 
Their hearts were happy, and bright hopes of the 
future cheered them. Not to be forgotten, the 
maid. Loo, was welkigh as happy as her mistress, 
and the crew had often to smile at Harding's forget- 
fulness at times, and many a joke he received good* 
humouredly. Thus all went well, and the Saucy 
Jane was standing in for the land. As evening fell 
over the water, the high cliffs were seen to the west, 
but at a great distance. The brigantine stood boldljr 
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Id, and the night deepening brought out the bright 
moon, and the land could be distinctly seen rapidly 
rising from the ocean. Nearer and nearer they sailed. 
One by one the sails were taken in ; soon the anchor 
dropped with a terrific sound, and the Saucy Jane was 
rocking silently on the water, almost abreast of a large 
river pouring into the sea, whilst the land on each side 
of its mouth stretched out into the distance, enclosing 
the smuggler craft in a snug and expansive bay. 

The bustle of anchoring, stowing sails, and making 
all taut was soon over, and with the exception of the 
rushing water, the sighing wind, and tread of the 
watch, not a sound was heard. 

Whilst all is thus quiet, and the scudding clouds 
coursing over the sUvery moon, it may be weU to 
say off what land that high, rugged, rocky coast 
is the barrier, and where that broad river led to. 
Where we to enter those lofty portals and follow 
the course of the river, cutting deep into the rocky 
coast, after a run of sixteen miles or thereabouts, we 
reach a town on the left bank. We are in the 
territory of Manchooria. Away to the east rolls 
the sea of Japan, and beyond that islands of the 
same name. To the south, Corea and China are 
the bounds. Mongolia to the west, and away in 
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the distant north are the dominions of Russia, with 
ice-bound Siberia to fill up the rear. Manchooria, 
under the rule of China, is versr high in parts and 
mountainous. Deserts and vast elevated plains, swept 
by cold winds, characterize this land. Further inland 
are well- wooded plains, with noble rivers meandering 
through their rich groups, and the people chiefly no- 
made in habits ; but here and there, where they are 
settled in towns and villages, they are kind and hos- 
pitable to strangers. 

The river, at the mouth of which the Saucy JaTie 
now rode at anchor, winds northerly through the land 
for many miles, and bending west is at last divided 
into three branches, one again extending to the north, 
and becoming smaller until lost in the mountains where 
it has its rise. Travelling across this mountain ridge 
for nearly forty miles, we should reach another town 
situate on the west bank of a large river. Passing 
upwards, in a very winding course, through alternate 
patches of desert and fertile land, the river pours into 
the noble Soongari, one hundred and forty miles from 
the last-mentioned town. 

Leaving the Soongari to roll its red waters slug- 
gishly down the northern slope of the land, we now 
return to the brigantine. 
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Morning soon dawned over the scene, and discovered 
the rocky cliffs and the river's mouth but a short 
distance from her. The crew were out like bees, 
both quarter boats lowered, and masts stepped with 
some hands getting them in order. The main hatch 
was off and a tackle being rigged. A similar com- 
motion is in the cabin. Domea and Loo are busy in 
their berth, while Grasper, Aungua, and Momien 
are chatting earnestly at the table, on which a large 
chart is spread. 

" Well, Aungua," remarked the captain, " I shall 
soon be dipping my ensign to you, and who knows 
but I may give you another hail some day/' 

'' Ah, captain," said Aungua, '^ you must come back. 
When you have visited your native land come back 
again, and bring your aged mother, too. Our home 
shall be yours." 

^^ Thanks, thanks, perhaps I may hunt you up ; 
but now about landing. Do you know the land well, 
Momien T 

" I know the town further up this river," replied 
the aged Christian, "but little beyond that The 
people are kind to strangers, and we can procure 
boats to travel further up the stream." 

** And where do you say you'll drop anchor?" asked 
the captain. 
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Aungua answered, ^' That, captain, we cannot say. 
Somewhere on the Soongari, which good Momien is 
well acquainted with, and then I shall turn a hunter 
that we may live." 

Grasper smiled, and then said, '^ No, no, Aungua ; 
you shall have a better billet than that, trust me. 
But come, we must be stirring. How are the lassies 
looking up r 

In a few moments more and they were all out on 
deck, and looking over at the boats alongside. In 
them were stowed many articles ; in one several small 
teakwood chests were seen, and in the other boat the 
thwarts were taken Out ; straw laid down all in readi- 
ness for Aungua's horse, which now stood on the 
brigantine^s deck, fully equipped with saddle, tiger's 
skin, and bridle. The animal had weathered the 
passage nobly. Domea was in a much warmer 
dress, as were the others. Her head* was enveloped 
in her mantle, and all had their feet cased in warm 
leggings, with shoes, for the weather was cold and 
chilly to them. 

All were gazing at the heavy loads in the boats, 
but to their inquiries they could only get a laugh 
from the captain, and a remark that he was the 
skipper, and they must obey orders. 
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^'Aungua/' said he, ^'better than all this going 
ashore, I will hoist the lugger over and take you, 
baggage and all, up the river as far as we can go. It 
will save a sea of trouble. What do you say to it ?" 

"Most willingly, captain, would we do so, but 
perhaps an armed boat would meet with opposition in 
passing the town/' said Aungua. 

" Pass in the night, lad," said Grasper. 

"No, brave captain," said Momien, "we must 
relinquish that idea. We have many weary miles 
to travel, and it will he needful to sojourn at 
the town that we may procure a guide for the interior. 
You are indeed kind, good captain. You have acted 
as a brother to us, but I fear even we must part soon 
after landing, for if the natives see your vessel it may 
rouse their jealousy." 

" No, no, Momien, V\\ be stranded if I don't take 
you up to the town and see you comfortable there. 
Leave the traps all safe, and then you come back and 
see me off. We shall be back then before the 
Manchoos find the craft out. I know it might injure 
your credit with them if they saw her, and so I'll 
weigh the moment I return. But now, my good 
friends, let's all ashore. Davis, the ladies first ; and 
when my boat is off, hoist over the nag in Harding's." 
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This was speedily accomplished, and taking leave 
of the mate and doctor, our friends were soon safely 
seaterl in one of the boats, manned by a crew of twelve 
armed men. Captain Qrasper, the last to go over the 
side, brought down with him one of his own rifles, in 
a case, and a brace of bis best pistols. These he 
intended as a parting gift to Aungua^ and in the 
boat, besides the money for Domea in the teak chests, 
made on purpose by the carpenter, he had many 
useful things to give them. 

With a parting word to Davis, the boat pushed 
off, and the twelve oars bent under the strong strokes 
of the men. After a short delay, the horse was safely 
got in the other boat, which followed in the captain's 
wake. Entering the river, both boats got under sail 
before a good wind. At parts they passed deep caves 
in the rocks, with shelving beaches, and rough natural 
paths winding up to the cliffs above. The river banks 
gradually lowered in height, with here and there 
small clumps of trees. After several miles the town 
broke full in view. Near the water the land was 
low, with many strange huts and houses thinly 
scattered along the shore ; in their rear rose a high 
cliff sloping to the beach on one side. Up its sides 
and on the top clustered more dwellings, and over 
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all was reared a many-roofed pagoda of Chinese build. 
The river was dotted with many canoes and boats, 
towards which Grasper steered. Wisely laying aside, 
and putting out of view their weapons, the crew took 
in the sails, and the natives curiously watched the 
two boats shooting rapidly in, the long oars simulta- 
neously rising and falling into the water. 

The boats grounded, and Momien sprang on shore, 
followed by Aungua, the natives crowding around. 
A few words from Momien, and the crew were per- 
mitted to land, and lift the things ashore, and the 
horse was likewise got out 

In a few hours from this time, a small house had 
been procured, and the things placed therein. Over- 
whelmed with gratitude, neither Aungua nor Domea 
<;ould sufficiently thank the captain, who laugh- 
ingly checked their warm bursts of grateful ex- 
pressions. 

Soon after this the boats, unloaded, were again 
manned, with Aungua, Domea, and Momien once 
more on board. Loo being left in the town. Astern 
of the captain's boat a light canoe was towed, and 
the party lost sight of the town as they made their 
way towards the sea- 
Later in the afternoon, a group of four were stand- 
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iDg on the high chfh overlooking the sea. At their 
feet a narrow gap, or cleft, led down from the steep 
rocks to the beach below. To their left the river 
poured into the bay, and in front the brigantine 
was getting under way. The men's voices and the 
clanking chain sounded clearly, and one by one they 
saw the white sails loosened. 

Domea was leaning on Aungua's arm, and between 
them and Momien to their right stood Captain 
Grasper. He was smiling merrily, and chatting in a 
lively manner, but never before had he felt so sad at 
heart. His affections were strangely entwined aroimd 
his brown-skinned friends. The others, too, were very 
heavy at heart ; for in the captain they had found a 
noble and a faithful friend. Again and again, Aungua 
pressed him to come back, but Grasper would not 
promise. 

" There goes the bunting," said he, as the brigan- 
tine's flag was run up to the peak. '^ I must 
aboard,^' he continued, gaily. " I'm sorry to go, Aungua, 
but it must be. Our lives are different, and to 
roam the sea is my lot Good-bye, lassie ; good-bye, 
Aungua; and good-bye, good Momien. I'll never 
forget the scenes we passed together ; and mind you 
give a thought or two of ' the captain.'" 

VOL. II. p 
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Warmly did the smuggler grasp their hands, and 
in return only Momien could speak. 

" God speed you, captain/' said he; "our best joy will 
be to see you come back to us. But remember the talks 
we have had, and do not forget, captain, that idolatry 
lurks in the heart ; and in this world there are more 
Shoodagons than one. Once more good-bye, and 
God speed you V 

The captain hurried down the steep path, and with- 
out once looking back until his boat reached the 
8aucy Jane, he turned around and waved his cap. 

As our three friends remained on the cliff, they saw 
the Saucy Jane's sails sheeted home, and she stood 
out from the bay. They could plainly see Grasper on 
the poop, and when at a greater distance, the five star- 
board guns rang out their loud report, aud the white 
smoke curled away before the breeze. The red ensign 
was now dipped three times, to which they responded 
by waving their scarfs in the breeze. The brigantine 
rapidly left the bay, and saddened, but hopeful, the 
Christians still watched her receding in the distance. 

In that lonely scene they lingered until the hull of 
the Saucy Jane disappeared, and then her sails one 
by one rapidly sank beneath the horizon, and they 
saw her no more. 
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Speeding westward, and returning to the bay where 
the Burmese war boats were so signally repulsed by 
the brigantine, we must now see what became of the 
crestfallen warriors ; and what of Behring, the bold 
Tiger of Yumadong. 

When last we saw the war boats, they were hasten- 
ing to the land. All were more or less battered from 
the smuggler's terrific fire, and four of the canoes had 
gone down. Curses of rage, mingled with the groans 
of wounded warriors, could be heard from everv boat 
as they rowed shoreward. Some were leaky and re- 
quired constant baling, and they were in continual 
dread lest they should see the flash of the brigantine's 
stern gun, and feel the heavy iron crashing into the 
midst of them. 

The oflScers, more especially, were sullen and 
mortified. They knew the inevitable result when 
their failure reached the Boa's ears, \9hich it must do 
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sooner or later, and with clouded brows they neared 
the shore, to join the party whom Behring had detained 
in the pass. These war canoes, be it remembered^ 
had been assembled by the Burmese, who had 
reached Arracan without molestation from the 
mountaineers, and had been purposely sent on in 
advance to intercept the Saucy Jane. It will be seen 
from this that both parties of Burmese, that forming 
the garrison in Arracan, and that brought up by the 
Maywoon, were quite ignorant of the mishaps which 
had befallen each other. 

By the time they were well into the shore, and en- 
deavouring to pierce the gloom for any signs of the 
Maywoon's warriors, that identical band of braves in. 
hot anger had passed the undefended barricade and 
made all speed down to the plain, leaving a small 
party behind to bring on the wounded and the dead^ 
with the body of the Maywoon. Reaching the plain^ 
the Burmese chiefs held a brief consultation, and 
then the party divided, one body riding in hot haste 
towards the seacoast, and the other, nearly four 
hundred strong, turned in the direction of Behring's 
village. 

The mountain chief was there before them. He 
knew well the stir that must follow when the Bur- 
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mese came, because he had not obeyed the May woon's 
orders, which his returned party brought, and so 
intercepted the brigantine. Behring had weighed 
this matter over well in his mind, and knowing every 
mountain path, he had sped homeward. Some of 
his followers remained to track the Burmese, and 
watch their movements ; others hurried away to the 
Tocky nest, while some followed their chief to the 
village. 

Arriving there, Behring found his orders had been 
carried out. Kala had given the village a peaceful 
aspect, and night now being well set in, the greater 
portion of the villagers had retired within their 
dwellings. Only a few men remained, the greater part 
being on the mountains in the rear, ready, at their 
chiefs bugle-call, to swarm into the village. The 
cattle were safely penned or lying beneath the shady 
trees, and the dogs tied up. On the river's bank the 
canoes were moored, and to all appearance the village 
wore its wonted aspect of peace. 

Entering Behring's house, in his usual apartment, 
we find him with his two head chiefs, Kala and 
Keintalee. The room, as before, contained the 
implements for hunting, but the chiefs had thdr 
weapons near at hand, although Behring's mask was 
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nowhere to be seen. An oil lamp was burning, and 
Behring paced the room whilst the others sat and 
smoked. 

^* Ah, Eala^your bold heart would have rejoiced to 
see how we kept those dogs at defiance in the pass," 
said Behring, with a gleam of delight in his eyes. 

" True, indeed, my chief," said Kala, " and much 
more to have seen the brave stranger bringing the 
proud May woon to the dust.** 

Keintalee remarked, '^ I am burning to hear how 
fared the stranger in the bay." 

"We shall soon know," replied Behring ; "but we 
need not fear for him. Never saw I such a man or 
such followers as his. Undaunted by the hundreds of 
the enraged Burmese, the bold strangers broke 
through the barricade, and like demon gianls to me, 
they mowed down the foe. I was wellnigh wounded, 
for I could not but gaze with wonder and admiration 
at their bravery, and their loud war shouts, too. Even 
in battle they must laugh." 

" No, indeed,'' rejoined Kala, " we need not fear 
for them. See what a noble vessel the stranger has ; 
what terrific cannon, and so many bold men, who fear 
nothing.'* 

Behring laughed heartily as some thought crossed 
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him, and then remarked, ''We will make the Burmese 
on their return tell us fully of the affair, and then we 
shall know what they think of the stranger, and how 
they liked the ' Tiger of Yumadong/ " 

<< We shall be ordered to hunt him from the moun- 
tains, I expect/' said Keintalee, with a smile ; and the 
others laughed again at the idea. 

"But, my chief," said Keintalee, after awhile, 
'' what reply will you give them about our not cap- 
turing the strangers V 

Behring thought soberly a few seconds, and then 
repUed, " I know not yet One thing, I must first see if 
they know that the Maywoon had the bird caged here. 
I think not, and he is dead; but if they do know, then 
I fear we must have a struggle. I want this not yet ; 
but if they know nothmg of Aungua's bride, then few 
words will prevent the storm.'' 

'' Surely they are coming," said Kala, springing to his 
feet and advancing to a window, which he threw open. 
A confusion of voices at once fell on their ears, and 
at the same moment a man entered to inform them 
that the Burmese were crossing the ford. 

Each now lighting a torch, the chiefs hurried out 
with only spears in hand, and others of the villagers, 
with torches and spears, also hastened to the stockade 
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postern. As Behring threw open the narrow gate he 
heard the horses splashing in the river and their 
trampings on the bank ; at the same time the glare 
of the torches revealed the Burmese, who were riding 
up the bank with the water dripping from riders and 
steeds. 

The Burmese leader at once dismounted and 
greeted Behring, who scanned the numerous horsemen 
around him. The steeds were well tired and the 
warriors too. 

'^ Dismount, dismount,'' said Behring ; '' let the 
warriors dismount, chief. Truly your ride has 
been long and fast, and you shall have whatever my 
humble village can supply." 

"I am thankful,'' replied the Burmese leader, 
" and your kindness we will accept. In truth, we had 
been here long before had we not met the lawless 
robber of these mountains, he who is styled the * Tiger 
ofYumadong.'*' 

*^ You surprise me !" said Behring, with well- 
feigned astonishment : ^* he is daring, indeed, to molest 
the Boa's warriors ; but surely you conquered and 
seized the * Tiger Mask f " 

, " Ay, we made the vile marauder retreat with 
great loss before us," replied the leader, with much 
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of the braggadocio in his manner ; ^' we made him flee, 
but had not time to pursue, or else he now would 
have been swinging in the forests yonder/' 

"Doubtless, chief, he would have been well 
punished then," said Behnng. " The * Tiger Mask' 
seldom interferes with us, who are but humble fishers 
and hunters. But wilt thou not dismount your 
warriors, and then tell me, if I may know the 
reason of my village being thus honoured ?" 

" Yes,'' replied the leader, " we will enter ; for I 
have much to tell and to ask, brave chief of Arracan." 

There was something stem in his tone, which 
Behring observed, but appearing not to notice, he 
loudly told his men to hurry in and prepare to refresh 
the warriors, whilst they, at their leader's command, 
dismounted. The many horses, were now picketed, 
and a strong guard left to protect them from wild 
beasts or robbers. The other Burmese, only too 
glad, entered the village, where their presence caused 
great excitement All the villagers were venturing 
out, females and even children, with torches, throwing 
a strong light all around. 

In a brief space the warriors, in groups here and 
there on the sward, were busy demolishing the 
viands supplied by their peaceable-looking hosts. 
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The Burmese leader was in Behring's dwelling. 
Eala and Eeintalee were out in the village, appa- 
rently to direct the banquet, but really keeping a 
careful watch on the Burmese. Behring had soon 
devised a plan of action, and having the leader in 
his own apartment, with a plentiful meal ready^ 
he addressed his guest with — 

« Welcome, chief, to my humble cot, and whilst 
you eat, I will answer your question, and explain why 
I did not capture the stranger, as the Maywoon 
sent me commands to do/' 

The leader replied, in a sneering tone^ " Do so» 
chief of Afracan, for, by Buddha, I like not these 
appearances. The stranger was in league with the 
'Tiger Mask,' for I saw him myself at his side. 
Clear this up, bold chief, and we are friends ; if you 
cannot clear it, my warriors shall lay your village in 
ashes!" 

These were high words, and he spoke as con- 
querors only would dare to speak ; but he saw 
not. the smile which flitted over Behring's face, 
neither did he notice the chief's fingers playing 
with his bugle, well hid beneath his garments, 
as he replied, with a subdued tone — "You judge 
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harshly, chief of Burmah ; but eat of that humble 
fare, whilst I explain this matter. The chief 
accordingly set to at the viands, and Behring 
continued — " You must know, brave warrior, that of 
the hundreds of braves of Arracan who returned 
with the Maywoon's commands, a few only belonged 
to my village ; the others went to their various 
homes ; and of the fifty whom the great lord of 
Prome sent back with me, only a few were my 
retainers. Therefore, on hearmg the Maywoon's 
commands to capture the stranger, whose vessel was 
then off the coast, I could not command more than 
— nay, not so many — as twoscore of men; women 
and children were numerous, but could I, chief, 
have captured the stranger with them ? Moreover, 
the stranger chief of the sea came with many boats, 
filled with fierce armed men, by night, and suddenly 
attacked us. We resisted, but in vain; and had 
either to yield them provisions or be destroyed. This, 
chief, is why I could not do as the Maywoon com- 
manded. Had we been so brave as the warriors of 
Burmah, we might have told a better tale ; but 
Buddha has not blessed us so I" 

" True, chief of Arracan," replied the Burman — 
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'Hrue; the Burmans only can sweep their enemies 
from the land. But why did you not call oar 
warriors in Arracan to seize the stranger?" The 
leader paused, and looked up as he asked this. 

"Because/* replied Behring, "they kept strict 
guard over our village, and allowed none to go out 
or come in." 

"I am satisfied," the Burman now said; ''and 
soon we shall have the remaind^ of my men 
returning, crowned with victory, and leading the vile 
stranger in chains.'' 

Again Behring smiled, and turned away to gaze 
through the window at the torches beyond on the 
green, to hide his smiles. 

As the Burman had said, the remainder of his 
troop returned, but not for some hours ; and then the 
fresh body poured into the village, rendering it a 
scene of great bustle and life. Careless of incom- 
moding the villagers, they swarmed into the houses, 
eating ravenously all they could get, and then sought 
repose, which they well needed. 

Soon the warriors were quiet in slumber, but in 
Behring's house the leaders were yet gathered. The 
room presented quite a picturesque scene. Besides the 
leader and minor chiefs of the Burmans, Behring and 
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Kala, with Keintalee, were there ; and with great 
inward delight, hidden by their serious counte- 
nances, they heard of the escape of the brigantine and 
of the heavy loss of the war-boats. This recital was 
mixed up with the ever- accompanying amount of 
Burmese braggadocio ; and forgetful, for the time, of 
what might meet them on the other side of the pass, 
and in no unmeasured terms pitying the want of 
courage in the Arracanese, the Burmese at last retired 
to sleep. Behring and his chiefs were the last to 
leave the room, but not before they had enjoyed a 
subdued laugh among themselves. 

In the early part of the following day, the Burmese 
were wending homewards, carrying only the May- 
woon's body with them. 

Leaving them to pursue their journey, we will still 
go westward, and have another peep at XJmmera- 
poora. The troop must now be near at hand, and 
doubtless all in the city are eager to see the prisoners, 
for to imagine the warriors would return empty- 
handed amounted almost to treason. 

Entering the palace court, extending before the 
magnificent Lotoo, or council hall, we find but two 
persons therein, who are intently engaged on a 
strange amusement. One of the individuals is a giant 
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of his race, remarkably well fattened, and dressed in 
the plainest of garbs. The other individual we cannot 
well mistake ; it is the mighty Boa of Burmah, 
although not decked in his regal robes. But how 
comes it to pass that the Grand Lord of the White 
Elephant, and King of all the World, deigns to 
stand in the presence of a common subject? He on 
whom the grandees and courtiers dare not look, but 
lie grovelling in his presence, to be so^ familiar 
to the menial. Is the king mad? Surely it 
might well be thought so, for behold the respective 
positions of these individuals. Can we believe our 
eyes ? Are they not beholding some ludicrous phan- 
tasy of the mind ? Can that be the Emperor perched 
so comfortably on the huge native's plump shoulders, 
and enjoying the ride on his biped steed ? 

Beader, we may rub and rub again, until our eyes 
are sore, but the vision is unaltered. The Boa is 
thoroughly enjoying his ride, and the native, who is 
honoured well for his services, carries his royal rider 
around and around the palace court. 

At length, his highness, tired of his favourite sport 
for the time, carefully alights, and instantly guards, 
attendants, and umbrella bearers, all before unseen, 
flock around, and the monarch leaves the court. 
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Now swarm in the richly dressed courtiers, and 
take their accustomed places in the council hall, 
waiting their Boa's gracious appearance. Banging 
themselves in their usual positions, on the right hand 
and lefc of the lattice-screened throne, they are in all 
their barbaric splendour of high caps and velvet robes, 
displaying, too, their chains of rank over their 
shoulders, but all imarmed — not a weapon, beyond 
his own, will the tyrant allow near him. 

Silence reigns until broken by a sudden crash of 
music, and instantly, the gilded doors being opened, 
the grandees and courtiers bend to the earth, striking 
the floor several times with their foreheads in 
obeisance to their Emperor. Shembuan is clad in a 
rich tunic, interwoven with gold, and crowned with a 
cumbersome, massive helmet of the same precious 
metal. Apparently pleased with his ride in the 
court, he has a faint smile playing about his mouth, 
and his courtiers, as in duty bound, also endeavour to 
smile ; but something unusually heavy must be at the 
hearts of all, for the smile is but a ghostly attempt. 
They seem ill at ease, and no wonder. A warrior has 
arrived in advance of the main body, and now it is 
their duty to impart the sad news to the Boa, who is 
joyfully expecting to have the pleasure of executing 
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the stranger captain. Perhaps this was partly the 
cause of his amiability. 

The courtiers now advanced^ and some, in turns, 
preceded' by long flattering addresses, made the 
monarch aware of various gifts they had presented 
him in the shape of holy buildings, flagstafis, and 
other such religious erections. Each such intimation 
of a gift fanned the monarch's good temper, and at 
length one of the highest grandees approached, 
bearing his title proudly engraved on the front of his 
cap. The hearts of all were anxiously beating as he 
began his address — 

" Most excellent, glorious sovereign of the whole 
world of land and ocean ; the golden glory of thy 
people ; Lord of the White Elephant, and of all the 
elephants of the earth ; the Golden Foot ; alone 
worthy to be adored ; I, thine unworthy subject, 
kissing the dust under thy glorious feet, have to inform 
the Sun of the World that the invincible warriors of 
Burmah have returned." 

The speaker paused, and Shembuan, with his face 
radiant with smiles, and waving his white contail fan 
in ecstasy, exclaimed — 

"Ah, ah ! now will we have a festival. The wretch 
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is captured, then ; and his bloodthirsty followers ! 
Oh, grand shall be the ^port ! Qo, and let all be 
prepared !" 

Shembuan paused, tired with the impetuosity of 
his outburst ; but none moved to obey his commands, 
and darker grew the clouds on their brows. 

" May the Golden Glory shine for ever !" murmured 
the still kneeling courtier. " Deign, O king of the 
world ! to listen whilst I, thy humble slave, detail the 
result of the expedition." 

"Speak, then," exclaimed the Boa, in gracious 
tones. '* Let me hear how my warriors entrapped the 
wretch.'' 

" Lord of the World !" continued the courtier, " the 
Maywoon of Prome heading his brave men met no 
opposition until they reached the mountain pass, when, 
lo ! they observed the way blocked by trees, and 
defended by the well-known Tiger Mask of those 
parts, and by the stranger himself." 

" What is this ?" broke in the Boa. " Then will we 
have a more glorious sport. The traitor shall be 
arrayed in his mask. Go on — go on !" 

The courtier continued : " Our invincible warriors 
spread death amongst the foe, and with triumph 
passed the barricade." 

VOL. IL Q 
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"*The 'Tiger Mask/ where is he ?" almost shouted 
the Boa. 

" Qreat Lord of all the Elephants," answered the 
courtier, now trembling, whilst the others nervously 
glanced towards the court — "0 Sun of the Uni- 
verse/' he continued, " the traitor, aided by a demon, 
hid himself in the forests, and the warriors, knowing 
the wish of the Golden Foot, pursued him not, 
but followed the stranger wretch, who fled in great 
t^Tor." 

Again he paused. The Emperor spoke not for 
some seconds, but nervously grasped a long spear 
leaning against his throne ; and the courtiers, who 
ventured a glance, beheld his countenance darkening 
with wrathful clouds. 

" Go on !" uttered in a deep voice of rage made the 
trembling courtier continue his narrative — "Thou only 
object to be adored, the warriors then, with all speed, 
hastened to the sea-coast. War boats were put off, 
and they chased the vessel of the stranger." 

" Did he escape ?" thundered the Boa, leaning for- 
ward as if about to rise. 

" Great Monarch ! our thunder guns so battered 
his vessel that no doubt she soon went down in the 
ocean." 
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^'Did he escape?" again thundered the Boa, 
his eyes flashing fiercely, and* the courtiers, more 
uneasy, glanced anxiously towards the courtyard, 
whilst the trembler before the throne answered 
— "Father of thy people, aided by demons, who 
spread their wings to catch the wind^ alas, he 
escaped !" 

"Where is the Maywoon? Bring him forth, 
for he shall suffer for this I" shouted the monarch, 
starting to his feet and stamping with rage. 

The grandees and courtiers dared not move, and 
the kneeling courtier murmured — 

" Prince of princes, he is dead ! Slain by the 
stranger !" 

For a few seconds the Boa answered not. Qlaripg 
around on the trembling nobles, he gnashed his teeth 
with rage, and then suddenly stepping from his 
throne, he raised his clenched hand upward, and 
with the other grasping his glittering spear he cried 
with tones of appalling loudness — "The stranger 
fled ! ' Tiger Mask' gone 1 and the Maywoon slain ! 
Oh ye devils ! Ye lying cheats ! Thieves and 
scoundrels begone ! begone !'' 

Down sprang the infuriated monarch, spear in 
hand. Up started the terrified courtiers and turned 
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ia all directions to flee from their wrathful sovereign, 
but in their confusidn and haste, they tumble pell- 
mell over one another. Heedless of his massive 
crown and heavy robes, the monarch sprang at the 
nearest, who was the unfortunate deliverer of the 
news. He had turned to flee, but Shembuan's keen 
spear was plunged into his back, and he fell dead on 
the hall floor. Striding over the body, and plucking 
out his blood-stained weapon, the Boa looked around 
like an infuriated tiger for more, and nimbly sprang 
towards the courtiers fallen over each other, shouting 
loudly, " Begone, cheats, thieves, vagabonds !'' Shem- 
buan made a lunge, but catching his foot in the long 
robe of a prostrate noble, he fell with a heavy crash 
to the floor, grappling with the courtier over whom 
he stumbled. 

Blessing their stars for this fortunate overthrow, 
the others quickly decamped, and the royal guards 
and other members of the court came into the assis- 
tance of Shembuan, who was soon on his feet, and the 
unlucky cause of his downfall, no other than Mau- 
long, trembled at his inevitable fate. 

" Seize the traitor," cried Shembuan to his guards, 
who at once seized the May woon. " Away with him 
to the vilest dungeon ! Shall the Lord of the World 
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be defied and mocked in bis own palace ? Away witb 
bim and yonder carrion T' pointing as be spoke to 
the body of tbe slain grandee ; " let it be given to 
pariabs, or to tbe birds of tbe air ; or burl It in the 
river for the fishes! Anywhere, but out of my 
sight." 

With wonderful speed, and with sly glances of mer- 
riment at each other, the guards obeyed, and the 
Emperor left tbe hall. Poor Maulong was hurried 
away, and confined in a loathsome dungeon, to await 
the Boa's pleasure. That was soon known. A bar- 
barous tyrant was Shembuan ; maddened when 
opposed or disappointed, and pouring forth his anger 
on all around, until satiated for the time. Poor Mau- 
long, for whom none dared to plead with the kingly 
murderer, was cruelly put to death in his dungeon 
when evening was closing over the capital. Not con- 
tented with this, the lifeless body was nailed to a small 
raft, and launched on the river, to tell all who should 
see it floating by (a prey to the ravenous fowls of the 
air), how the Boa punished thobe who unfortunately 
thwarted bim. 

This tragic affair caused no concern amongst the 
others. Some of the courtiers appeared not again in 
the Qolden Presence for several days. Others were 
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stripped of honours and degraded, and not a few 
raised to fill the vacant seats of rank. 

And thus lived Shembuan Minderagee Prau, Bur- 
mah's Boa ; ruling his people with a sceptre of iron, 
stained with blood ; crushing them beneath his 
tyrannous feet, while his heart, if he may be said to 
possess one, bowed to awful depths in worship before 
one of the many idols of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE smuggler's HOME. 

Still westward, we must away from Burmah, and 
hurrying over thousands of broad miles, find ourselves 
on the south-west coast of Ireland. A bright June 
day is fast hastening to a close, and we stand on a 
narrow rocky point, washed by the waves of the broad 
Atlantia On our right is an expansive bay, running 
inland for about five miles, the land to the north pro- 
jecting far into the ocean, and terminating in a point 
distant four miles from where we stand. To our left^ 
the land from which our point branches takes a con- 
siderable bend inwards, forming a small bay in 
itself. 

At our feet the waves ripple on a sandy beach 
skirting the jagged base of the pointy and on the 
beach two fishing-boats, of large size, are hauled 
up with their sails carelessly hanging over their sides. 
A narrow, slippery path leads from the beach to the 
point. Standing fourteen feet back from the pre- 
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cipitous ledge is a massive, time-worn, but still 
substantial round tower, of about twenty or twenty- 
four feet in circumference at its base, and rising to 
a height of nearly thirty feet, surmounted by a lofty 

• 

flagstaff This ancient tower, built of huge stone 
blocks, has a low arched door on its eastern side, 
and is pierced by several narrow windows or em- 
brasures, with a large round aperture near its summit^ 
facing the ocean. It has evidently been somewhat 
repaired, and apparently is now used as a look-out 
or lighthouse. Before this aged keep, several fisher- 
men, dressed in picturesque garbs, are gathered, 
eagerly conversing on some absorbing topic, and oc- 
casionally pointing seaward. Leaving them for a 
time, and looking further into the bay we notice, 
a mile from this tower, that the land bends ab- 
ruptly to the north, and in the shelter of this bend 
are many small but snug-looking fisher huts, with 
several boats of various sizes on the beach. After 
some distance the land again extends eastward, and 
once more bends to the north, and here, rising from 
an extensive cluster of trees, we notice the roof and 
turrets of a mansion. Beturning to the fishermen 
before the tower, we find them chiefly elderly, 
weather-beaten men, although two of the number are 
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young. One old tanned-faced seaman, having a 
sou'wester on his head, a blue striped guernsey casing 
his body, and heavy boots reaching almost to his 
hips, is leaning against the tower, whilst looking 
through a telescope, with which he earnestly watches 
the horizon to the south of the point The others 
appear to be waiting a remark from him. At length 
the glass is lowered. 

" She's a stunnin' sailer, and no mistake, boys," 
said the old man. '^ When I seed her first, she seem'd 
on t'other tack, and now she's hauling in hand over 
hand." 

''What do ye make her to be, Jakes?" asked 
another elderly tar. 

" I can't say, chum," returned the first speaker. 
'' Her t'gallant sail is out of water, and that's all If 
this nor'-east wind would haul round a point or two, 
she'd soon be hull ups." 

" What brings her in here, slues me, Jakea" 

" Ay, ay, Joe," replied Jakes ; '* and it pauls me, too. 
Take the glass, Joe, and see what you makes of her." 

Joe took the glass, and steadily gazed at the hori- 
zon, where the sail was seen. Suddenly he exclaimed : 
" Why, chum, your binnacle lights want looking to. 
There's only one craft afloat wants to come in here ; 
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and, hang me, Jakes, bat she's a brigantine. May I 
feed the sharks, if we haven't seen those taat spars 
afore to-day/' 

Jakes seized the glass without a word, and after one 
searching look, he exclaimed : " Bight, Joe ; you're 
right If that's not Cap'n Harry's craft, I'm not old 
Jakes — his old father's best hand, rest his soul ! Up 
with the bunting there, one of you youngsters. Look 
alive, now !" 

At once one of the younger hands entered ,the old 
tower, and the others in turn glanced through the 
glass, whilst Jakes and his chum, Joe, hurried down 
to the beach with more agility than their appearance 
would warrant. They were speedily followed by the 
others, and as they launched the smaller boat^ a large 
blood-red banner, with fifteen golden balls in the 
centre, waved from the high tower flagsta£^ being a 
perfect twin with Captain Grasper's own. 

In a few minutes the boat's masts were stepped, and 
the large brown sails hoisted, and away sped the boat 
towards the brigantine, now rapidly nearing the point. 
Old Joe's opinion was soon confirmed, and the fisher- 
men saw the long, black hull of the Saucy Jame^ 
with her taut spars and heavy sails, sweeping rapidly 
in. She appeared not so weather-beaten as might 
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have been expected. The smart mate had been busy 
scrubbing and painting, anc^ the sweet craft looked as 
clean as a pink The fishermen were soon aloDgside 
and aboard^ and by this time other boats were stand- 
ing out from the bay. 

Those in the village had heard the news, and 
many stalwart but elderly men, who had seen rough 
days, were eager to give their young captain a wel- 
come. 

By this time the Saucy Jane had reached the 
long stretch of land to the south, and went about on 
the other tack. She passed the point guarded by the 
round tower, and now lively with many £Etces, old and 
young ; and a quarter of the way between the tower 
and the village she brought up^ dropped anchor, and 
furled sails. The little village now showed more life 
than its appearance would lead us to imagine possible, 
and several boats were around the brigantine, and 
several fishermen heartily helped in the work on 
board. • Whilst this busy scene was onward, one of 
the quarter-boats was lowered and manned, the crew 
being dressed in their neat style, and with only 
cutlasses in their belts. Captain Harry Grasper 
soon entered the boat, and the ten long oars pro- 
pelled her towards the village. Beaching this, 
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Grasper sprang on shore, and under a shower of 
recognitions and welconaes from the fishers* wives 
and little ones, he hurried towards an unpretending 
looking dwelling, slightly removed from the others, 
and higher up the bank. In the doorway stood a 
tall and elderly female of humble appeara.nce, who 
stepped to meet the captain a,s he tripped lightly up 
the bank. 

• What cheer, good Norah V said Grasper, as he 
warmly seized her hands ; " what cheer ? It is quite 
a comfort to see your kind old face again.'' 

"Ah, Master Harry, I give ye good welcome 
home, but IVe sorry tidings for ye," answered the 
woman. 

"I know, I know, Norah," said Grasper, rather 
sadly ; " but let's go within and have a yam." 

" Ye may know a part. Master Harry, but not all, 
not all ; but come ye within," and they both entered 
the house. On both sides of the passage were small 
parlours, and in one of these Grasper seated himself 
on a chair. The room was neatly furnished, and the 
stone floor sanded with a fine sand. The window, 
shaded by a snow-white curtain and gay with bright- 
<3oloured flowers in their red pots, looked out on the 
beach. To complete the quietness of the spot, an 
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old-fashioned clock ticked monotonously in one comer, 
and a large, sleepy-looking cat came slowly purring 
up to Grasper. The old domestic, Norah, for such 
she was, remained standing between Grasper, seated 
near the fireplace, and the little round table, and for 
several moments she scanned his weather-beaten but 
still young face. 

'* You're changed. Master Harry, but I can't say 
either in what way. You're more browned, but that 
is not it. The fire in your eye is altered." 

"Well, Norah, perhaps it's that, too," replied 
Grasper, with a smile ; " but tell me of the changes 
here, for they are many, I know. My good old 
mother ; let me know all particulars.'' 

Norah still remained standing, but said, " Ah ! 
the dear old lady died now seven months come to- 
morrow. All her talk was of you, Master Harry ; 
but we knew nothing of your whereabouts. She was 
much altered afore she died, and she died happy.'' 

" Thank God for that," said the captain, with a 
strange fervour, which made Norah stare, but saying 
nothing. She then took a seat opposite to him, and 
with her back to the window, said — " And did they 
tell ye any more than this, Cap'n Harry?" 

" No, Norah, nothing beyond that sister Nelly lives 
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Id the old house and is spliced. Tell me what sort of 
a man is her husband ? I must give them a hail^ or I 
shall be had up by court-martial, I expect, to give 
an account of myself/' 

Norah smiled, and then looking grave, said, ^' Tes, 
Master Harry, she's married, and a sorry thing 

it IS. 

" What do you mean, Norah V 

" Well, Master Harry, not to be tacking about oflF 
and on, as you would say, I must tell ye that afore 
many days are past ye'U have to be aboard and 
away, for it's an ungracious welcome ye'U meet at the 
house." 

" Strand me ! Norah, but you puzzle me. I'm like 
a spitted shark, can't find any bottom at all. What 
on earth do you mean ? Isn't the house mine ; and 
isn't Nelly my sister ? 

"Yes, Master Harry, the house is yours, and 
Mistress Nelly is your sister ; but she don't think so 
altogether: Now, Harry, stop a minute, and let me 
clear up this puzzle. When you left the old lands, 
many long months ago, we had no news from ye, and 
soon after. Miss Nelly had fallen in with some high, 
proud fellow — I won't call him a man — and he was 
taken up, I suppose, with her mother's fine house. 
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and of course he didn't know she was a sister of Cap- 
tain Grasper^ who everybody knew nearly, and so 
they made a match. Well, they got on pretty well> 
but Miss Nelly got very proud, and whenever she 
came home the poor fishers must never go too 
close. When mistress was ailing, and Mr. Laury— 
that's Miss Nelly'shusband — found outthat you. Master 
Harry, was at sea, and all the house would be given 
you from your mother, then they both set to work. 
News was brought somehow — ^but I know through 
their villany — that your vessel was wrecked, and 
everybody perished. I remember now, they brought 
some sailor on purpose, who told a yarn about it, and 
poor mistress took the thing to heart sadly, and fell 
away very quickly. 

" Oh, the black-hearted scoundrel !" exclaimed 
Grasper, who had so far listened patiently, but now 
was roused to a pitch of indignation, and had the 
workers of this villany, or rather Laury, have fallen 
across him at this moment, he would have rued 
the day. " Go on, Norah," said Grasper. "Let me 
hear all of this black aflfair. Did mother believe it ?" 

" Alas ! she did. Master Harry ; and who can 
wonder ? I would not believe it, for many things 
had opened my eyes; but poor mistress believed it all. 
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and then to get her to give all the property to them 
was easy enough." 

"And what was left for you, good Norah ?" 
" Well, Master Harry, mistress said I must live in 
the old house, and she gave me some of these cottages, 
and every one of the old hands had his cottage for 
himself, and the bits of land, too. Mistress did that 
for your sake. Master Harry ; but when she died, 
they made me as unhappy as they could, so I left the 
old house with a heavy heart, surely, and have lived 
here ever since." 

" And the people, Norah ; are they left alone T 
" Yes, Master Harry. Mr. Laury did try to annoy 
them ; but he couldn't find nothing against them ; 
they were all quiet fishers, but seldom any go to the 
house. And now. Master Harry, take old Norah's 
advice, and don't talk too free up yonder. I'm sure 
when Mr. Laury knows you're home he'll do all he 
can to harm you ; and there's danger, I fear ; but 
every man here is honest, and loves ye well." 

" I know it, I know it, Norah, and set your heart 
at rest," said Grasper. " I must go and see Nelly for 
myself; but keep your ears and eyes open, Norah. 
You may find out what I may not. As for the danger, 
I don't care a rope-yarn for it. I know all ashore here 
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are honest and true, and my lads aboard are as brave 
and true to the backbone as any that ever trod a 
plank. Now I'm off. Old Jakes will give you all the 
news I know ; for he's heard all by this time, and 
youll have a swarm of the lads ashore. Tou see 
they are attended to yourself, and give doctor and the 
mate lodgings. Now, good-bye for the time, and 111 
be back soon and give you the yarn myself, for I've 
a rare cargoe to unload to ye." 

"Now, Master Harry, take care and don't lose 

your temper, and be using that sharp cutlass.'^ 

"Oh, never fear, Norah,'' exclaimed Grasper, 

smiling, as he moved towards the door, " never fear. 

I'm not so fond of using it as I once was ; people 

change, you know. Good-bye once more, and here 

goes for the lion's den." 

Grasper hurried down to the beach, and his men 

seeing him coming launched the boat and took their 

places. 

" Give way, lads, give way, and show them a bit 

of shipshape pulling now,'' said the captain as he 

seized the tiller; and the men, with well-timed 

strokes, shot the boat further in the bay towards 

the mansion. 

The house, as Norah called it, is a large and fine 

VOL. II. R 
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looking mansioD, standing in a grove of lofty trees 
now in full lea£ A very extensive lawn extends 
almost to the water's edge, and the bank being rather 
elevated^ a small, slender and elegant looking quay 
extends from the foot of the lawn into the bay. Here 
a boat, fancifully rigged as a yacht, is held by a 
painter. The smugglers ran their boat close to the 
steps, and jumping out. Grasper bade some of the 
crew to follow him, and then hastened up the lawn. 

Not a single creature was to be seen, and nothing 
about the stately house to betoken life ; but Grasper 
stepped within the porch, and as he threw open the 
massive door he said to his men — " Go round the 
stern, Harding, and I dare say you'll see some oM 
faces to give you good cheer." 

The men obeyed, and Grasper entered a spacious 
hall. By this time evening was well set in ; but there 
was still a good light, the sun not yet sunk to rest, but 
a calm feeling, a listless tone pervading sea and land, 
and air. As the captain entered the hall, and saw 
before him the well remembered grand old staircase, 
and on either side of him the numerous apartments, 
a well-dressed footman, evidently aroused by the 
opening door, hastily approached, saying — '' Excuse 
me, sir, but there is some mistake here." This he 
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said with a pompous air ; to which Grasper replied — 
" Mistake, fellow, ay, I guess there is. You're a fresh 
hand, I can see, or you'd have known the master of 
this place, and been a little more civil. Where's your 
mistress ?" 

The servant was completely puzzled ; but before he 
could answer, one of the side apartments opened, and 
a young but richly dressed lady came out "I thought 
I knew the voice, Harry ! and so you are back to the 
old pla^je, all safe again?" 

" Eh, Nelly, lass," exclaimed Grasper, and turning, 
he greeted his sister warmly, making her exclaim — 
" Ugh, Harry, you squeeze like a bear. Now, 
come in.'' 

" Let the flunkeys look to my lads^ Nell ; they are 
in-doors by this time." 

The captain at once entered the handsome room, 
much more luxuriously fitted up than when he last 
saw it. His sister remained to direct the footman, 
and then, suppressing an evident inward struggle, she 
followed Grasper. The room was of great length, 
and at the extreme end were two persons. Grasper 
at once surveyed them from a distance, when 
the gentleman advanced. ''This is my husband, 
Harry," said the sister, and the men shook 

E 2 
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hands. Laury was tall, thin, foppishly dressed; 
handsome in countenance, but with a strange look in 
his black eyes, which Grasper liked not at all. At 
first all went well The other lady, introduced as a 
visitor, left the apartment, and Nelly and Laury,' 
sitting on each side of Grasper, kept up a gay 
and agreeable conversation, and many questions 
were asked. Had Grasper been less shrewd,, 
he would have been deceived, and have attributed 
Norah's remarks to unkindness ; but he knew her 
faithfulness too well ta have a doubt, and as he talked 
in a lively manner, although unnoticed, he narrowly- 
watched the eflfect of his remarks. 

He very briefly asked about his mother, and 
received as brief an answer from his sister with well 
affected seriousness. " I see, Nelly, the fellow I met 
in the hall is a stranger. Have many of the old hands 
gone V 

"Yes, Harry," said she. "I suppose they did 
not like new masters, and so left ?" 

"And old Norah, too, has she gone for 

good r 

"Gone, too, Harry, and for the same reason,'*^ 
replied the lady. 

" But, sister, you're not strange to them, eh ?" 
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" No, it's not that, Harry ; it's because the ma- 
nagement was new." 

" Well, Nelly, I shall have a cruise around the old 
place before it's quite dark. You are coming, Laury ? 
We must have all the old hands back again if we can, 
Nell." 

As he spoke. Grasper rose and walked to the 
window, but he noticed the quick looks husband and 
wife threw at each other at his last remark. Nelly's 
face was momentarily clouded, and on her husband's 
lip a sneer curled, but nothing escaped Grasper. 
At once Laury arose, and the two men left the room, 
to " cniise about," as Grasper intended. 

Before the night closed, without any open inti- 
mation from Grasper, they could plainly see he had 
come back as master. Keeping Harding and another 
hand with him, the captain sent back the boat's crew 
to the village, and soon retired to his old room for 
the night, leaving his sister and Laury down. Long 
and earnest was their conversation ; both brows 
darkened, and aDger and wounded pride lurked in 
each heart, while Nelly, easily led, was swayed by the 
influence of her black-hearted husband. 

Early the next day, Grasper was out and speeding 
up the bay to his vessel That day was a busy one^ 
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Boats, well manned, had been early sent off, and 
messengers also sent inland; and towards nightfall 
the lugger, and many of the large fishing-boats well 
loaded and manned, sailed out of the bay. Late in 
the night they returned, ready for fresh loads. Grasper 
had all well arranged, and his cargo was thus sent to 
men ever ready to receive. And he had a good 
reason for this dispatch ; he had seen enough in his 
sister's conduct and in Laury to make him watchful 
A small company of smugglers were lodged in the 
round tower, and every night armed men watched 
in the village. At the House Grasper took up 
his abode ; but, in consideration of his sister, he 
allowed no one but Davis and the doctor to be there, 
except the crew of his boat. The people of the 
village now found their way often to the House, 
and old Norah was apparently installed once more 
in her old quarters, and was in constant attendance 
on Master Harry, as she called Captain Grasper. 

Days passed in this manner. The cargo was all 
out and disposed of, and the mate now employed the 
men in setting the brigantine in order, and repairing 
what had been damaged in her voyage. At the 
House matters were getting of greater importance. 
So far, Grasper had refrained from any open con- 
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versation with Laury and his wife. Being the true 
owner of the place and village^ he had settled at 
once into his old ways^ and now looked at Nelly as 
he ever did During his short stays at home in his 
mother's lifetime, although master, he had acted as a 
visitor, and under his mother had Nelly conducted 
the management of all. In the same manner Qrasper 
acted now. Conducting himself almost as a visitor, 
he allowed his sister to manage and order all as if she 
had been sole mistress ; but in his manner at times, 
and in his occasionally wishing her to have this or 
that to be seen to, they could have no doubt whatever 
of his intentions. But not a word had he breathed 
of his mother being so cruelly deceived by them about 
his fate. Before Grasper the conduct of Laury ahd 
Nelly was all that was amiable and kind. 

One morning the captain was up almost with the 
dawn, and with his hands thurst in his jacket pockets 
and his brown, massy hair fanned by the morning 
breeze, he smoked his pipe, whilst walking in the 
extensive park-like gardens in the rear of the house. 
Footsteps approaching made him turn, and he saw 
Norah coming towards him. 

" The top of the morning to ye, Norah," said he, 
amusingly, as he removed his pipe. "Eh, what's 
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in the wind now V he continued, as he saw her 
grave face. 

Norah replied not^ but leading him further away 
from the house, at last said, '^ Ah ! Master Harry, 
there's foul play in the wind ; I thought what would 
happen to ye. Now, listen to me. IVe kept my 
eyes and ears open, as ye bid, and Fve seen the 
storm brewing; but never did I dream it was so 
black/' 

** Come, Norah, out with it," said Grasper, whose 
pipe was now thrust into his pocket '^ You don't 
croak, I know well ; so out with it." 

" Well, Master Harry, last night when you were 
asleep, and everybody else almost, I overheard Mr. 
Laury and Miss Nelly talking. He was in a great 
rage, aud said he'd see if a smuggler, and one on 
whose head a price was set, should hunt him out of 
house and home. Miss Nelly first begged him not to 
talk so harsh, but he stormed very much, and asked 
her if she would like the world to know she was 
Captain Qrasper's sister. And so, Master Harry, she 
gave way, and more so when Mr. Laury said his plan 
would only make you go to sea, and that would be 
the only damage done." 
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" And Tiow did he think to do that, Norah ?'* asked 
Grasper, smiKng. 

" Well, Master Harry, he said that before another 
day passed he would go himself and let some magis- 
trate and coastguard know where to find you ; and 
then he said, laughing, you would soon be scared to 
sea again." 

" So, so, brother Laury," exclaimed Grasper, 
stamping his feet and clenching his fist, '' so, so ; 
that's your game, is it? Well, we'll see who's the 
best man ; and may old Jane founder, and I be laid 
on my beam-ends, if I don't put a mark on that 
fox's face of yours." 

" Now, Master Harry, don't be hasty," said Norah ; 
" bide your time. See if he goes to-day, and get 
your men all in readiness." 

" Trust me, trust me, good Norah ! My blood 
may be hot at times, and is it any wonder at such 
devilry — one's own sister to turn a Judas, and sell me 
to the gallows ! Ah, Norah, I want no more dis- 
turbances. I'm growing tired of bloodshed and 
running cargoes, but if they beard me in my own 
den, I have bold hearts and keen blades to meet 
them, and before I leave the old bay its waters shall 
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be dyed with blood, or I'm not Harry Grasper the 
smuggler, as they choose to call me. Now go, good 
Norah, and let me cool down a bit." 

Norah left him alone, and for a long time Grasper 
walked moodily in the garden, and his manly face 
was clouded over. Suddenly pausing in his walk, 
he said aloud, ^' Strand me ! old Momien, but you 
spoke gospel when you said, ' Idolatry lurks in the 
heart, and there are more Shoodagons than one in 
the world.' Ah, well, it ever has been, and ever 
will be, I suppose." 

Grasper now returned to the house, and meeting 
Nelly, his first question was for Laury. "Oh, 
Harry, he has been obliged to' go away sud- 
denly on business, but expects not to be back' for a 
day or two," said the sister, all smiles, and playfully 
sticking a flower in his jacket. Grasper could scarcely 
keep from turning away in a rage, but he mastered 
himself, and said— 

"Well, Nell, I have work to do as well, and 
after breakfast I must have a look at my old craft ; 
she's the best wife a man can have, after alL" 

A few hours later, and the brigantine was like a 
hive swarming with bees ; fishing-boats left empty 
and returned laden with water and provisions ; and 
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men crowding the rigging, and over the sides, were 
working with unusual energy. When evening threw 
the village into shade, and the lights gleamed from 
the windows of the humble cots, many an old but 
stout-hearted and still strong-armed smuggler might 
be seen within, taking down the heavy cutlasses and 
large pistols that had long hung idle over the hearth> 
but were now examined with care, and brightened 
up. A. stronger force watched in the round tower^ 
and heavily^armed tars paced the deck of the Saucy 
Jane, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME ON THE SOUNGARI. 

The sun was fast hastening down on one of the 
sweetest scenes earth can present to man. The 
broad Soungari rolled lazily on its course. Standing 
on a low bank, thick with high tangled grass and 
trailing plants, and under the friendly shade of a 
single lofty and stately birch tree, we watch the grand 
river flowing steadily around the bend on which we 
stand. Away to our right, across the stream, nearly 
a mile in width, a lofty rocky hill descends to the 
water, and at its sides the low banks £lre clothed with 
thick trees, among which some dwellings maybe dimly 
descried. From this hill, the opposite bank ex- 
tends as far as the eye can reach, gently sloping to 
the stream, and in the rear rises the far distant range 
of blue hills forming a majestic background to the 
whole scene. The river is dotted with islands. But a 
few yards from the point we speak of, and right ahead 
is one, round in shape, high banked and covered with a 
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cluster of high, thick trees. Halfway between us 
and the hill across the river is another round islet, 
larger but lower, and alike bearing rich masses of 
foliage. At almost equal distances up the stream 
are two others of similar size and shape. The sun^ 
veiled by a bank of light clouds, floods the whole 
scene with a rich mellow tint. Near the distant 
hills, the sky looks like the firmament at sunset, 
streaked with yellow, and the same tint, in parts 
deepening to a faint crimspn, has nestled on hills,, 
trees, and water, whilst the bright leaves of the birch 
trees and rich olive-green and brown of the tangled 
grass beneath our feet add unspeakable richness to 
the noble scene. 

The eye would fain linger, and watch the sun go 
down behind yon distant hills, and see the rapidly 
changing tints, succeeded by the cold grey of night, 
but we must not, for near us is something of even 
more interest. A long, frail canoe alongside the 
bank is being unfastened by a man. He is dark- 
skinned, and dressed in a strong leather tunic, with leg- 
gings and moccasins casing his feet, these, with a small 
close cap of fur, with a flap falling over his neck, com- 
plete the simple but picturesque costume of the hunter. 
At his back is slung a long and richly finished rifle. In 
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the canoe are several skins and portions of a deer, no 
doubt the produce of the chase. Unfastening the 
canoe, he steps lightly in, and pushing off the frail 
vessel, seizes a short paddle, and propels it with 
great swiftness across the noble stream. Passing 
below the first island he glides across, and the canoe 
grounds on the beach to the right of the hill. Here 
were other canoes of a larger size, fitted with 
masts, and moored to strong posts driven into the 
shallow bed of the river, at the bank. 

Mooring his canoe, the hunter now sprang ashore, 
and throwing the skins and portion of the deer over 
his shoulder, stepped lightly up the bank. 

The trees on this side of the river extend in paral- 
lel groves right to the water's edge, and between each 
grove, like natural hedges, are wide tracts of gently 
rising land, covered with thick, luxuriant grass and 
shrubs. The open space up which the hunter now 
hastened was bordered on one side by the lofty hill, 
and on the other by one of the thick groves, and the 
scene which opens to one coming, as the hunter did, 
from the river-side, is one of fairy beauty. At a dis- 
tance of several yards from the river, the hill shoots 
forth a jagged spur, half way across the plain, and in 
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the shelter of this giant bend, standing out from a 
background of dark green trees, a group of strong, 
wood-built buildings arrests the eye. It is, in fact, 
a tiny village, containing no more than a dozen 
small, compact dwellings, clustering around, but re- 
spectfully distant from one of larger size, facing the 
river. To our rights as we approach the dwellings, 
are large tracts of fenced and cultivated land, and 
small, active horses crop the rich grass, while 
numerous cattle browse on the plains far behind the 
spur. 

As the hunter neared the large dwelling, a female 
form appeared in the entrance. She, too, was dark- 
skinned, but not so dark, and, though dressed in a 
different garb, we cannot mistake those sweet fea- 
tures, nor that jet-black hair, combed so neatly back. 
Had we any doubt of the matter, it is quickly dis- 
pelled, for the female running to meet the hunter and 
his load, lovingly greets him with a kiss, exclaiming — 
" Dear Aungua, how glad am I that you are home 
again. The hours have been so long. And Momien, 
too, will be glad." 

"Domea, my own wife, I have been somewhat 
long, but the deer have been more timid to-day; 
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perhaps because I was more anxious and hasty, 
but I am successful. And how is Momien^ dear 
Domea T 

The two now moved towards the hut as Domea 
replied — " I think he is better, Aungua. He is so 
cheerful and willing to depart ; but, oh, I pray the 
Lord will spare him to us yet longer/' 

" That is my heart s prayer, dear one ; but we can- 
not sorrow if good Momien is taken home." 

They had now reached the dwelling, and Loo, 
meeting them, helped to receive the hunter's spoils, 
and, assisted by a native woman, hurried away to 
prepare it. The house was very similar to Momien's 
old home at Kemmendine, but large and comfort- 
able. The walls and doors were very strong. The 
entrance door opened into a large room, used as 
a dining-hall. This was remarkably cheerful looking 
and light. Bight and left, doors led to other apart- 
ments, and a passage at the back to the busiest part 
of the dwelling, the more domestic portion, in which 
Loo reigned. The door of the apartment to the 
right was open, and a well-known voice met Aungua's 
ears as he entered the hal]. He stepped at once 
within. Good old Momien was there, seated in 
an arm-chair, facing an open window; and that 
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chair, we know, came from the Saucy Jane's stem- 
cabin. The room is simply but yet comfortably 
furnished, and a door leads to a sleeping apartment 
beyond. 

^'I am thankful you are back, Aungua,'' said 
Momien slowly, but not rising from his chair, he 
being now an invalid; "I like to have you all 
around me, my son, for I feel I shall not be long 
with you." 

"The Lord may spare you to us longer, good 
father," replied Aungua, as he sealted himself near 
the old pilgrim. '* How have you been in my ab- 
sence ?" continued Aungua. 

*'I have felt better, Aungua — much better — and 
Domea, the dear child, has been singing me cheering 
words. I have been watching the sweet sky ; and 
the sun must be nearly set now, Aungua, is it not V* 

"Yes, good Momien, and the scene is indeed 
beautiful. Nowhere could we have chosen such a 
peaceful home, or where we could see so much of the 
majestic beauties of earth." 

"True, true, Aungua," answered Momien, mu- 
singly. " Does it not seem to you, Aungua, that in 
our seeking this sweet place, away from danger 
and treachery, it is like the happy home my soul 
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feels each day neariog ? And this calm evenings too, 
is it not like the gentle dose of my pilgrimage V* 

** It is indeed, dear Momien ; but, oh 1 how happy 
it will be for you to remain with us longer, and watch 
the first springing from the seed we are now hope- 
fully sowing in this new land/' 

" Nay, my boy, I feel differently. My life has been 
long and varied. Yours is the work here. You have 
nobly put forth the wealth which the captain so 
nobly gave you. This little village, is it not all 
yours ? The little band of hunters, poor before you 
gave them their dwellings, have they not learned to 
love you already ? Strangers to them, they see in 
every act you both love them and seek their good. 
Domea's gentle, kind manner has won the hearts of 
all ; and your skill and bravery, my boy, have won 
their admiration. The work is yours, Aungua. With 
Domea, the Lord may have a long race for you to 
run, and from these few hunters and their families 
your influence will spread to the villages where you 
carry the fruit of your hunting. Strong in the Lord, 
a noble work is before you ; but me the Lord calls 
home. Unworthily though I have laboured for Him, 
the merits of my Saviour will insure me a crown of 
life. But, Aungua, one thought disturbs me. What 
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has become of our noble friendy the captain ? Has he 
taken to heart the suligect of our serious conversation, 
and been moved to seek the Lord, and to turn unto 
Him by a hearty repentance ? Oh ! if I could but 
hear this answered, how happy should I be !" 

" We will believe it, good father — we must believe 
it I" answered Aungua ; and before more could be 
said, Domea and Loo entered, bringing some smoking 
meat which they had been preparing ; but Momien 
ate very little, and tears filled Domea's eyes as she 
glanced at Aungua supporting the old man. 

Age had not thus brought the pilgrim down. True, 
he was old and had seen strange vicissitudes in life, 
but they seemed more to invigorate than weaken him. 
It was the arrow- wound which he had received in the 
pass of Yumadong from which he now suffered. The 
voyage in the brigantine had revived him to a won- 
derful extent, but when away from the sea air, and 
undergoing the fatigue of travel, the wound became 
bad again, and nothing now could save him. Aungua 
was, however, untiring in his exertions to procure 
nourishing food for him, and none of the hunters 
returned without bringing some little prize for 
Momien, and earnestly asking after him. 

This cast a deep gloom over the happy home — a 
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ahadow which deepened each day, as they saw him 
gradually fading. The usual employment of the day 
was interrupted. It was their practice at sunrise for 
Aungua and Domea, she on his own steed and he on 
another, to gallop inland for great distances ; and 
soon after their return, Aungua would away, in 
company with the brave band of hunters, and crossing 
the broad river, would scour the dense forests and 
climb the liills in quest of game. Then at the close 
of day they would return, sometimes singly and 
sometimes in little groups, and happily did the 
evenings pass. Aungua did this not for gain, but 
that in the trading months he might take his heaps 
of skins, and with the others, sail northward in com- 
pany with trading boats from many miles. Nearly 
at the mingling of the Soungari and the Amoor, they 
would barter their skins. By this means Aungua 
extended his knowledge and his influence. 

But now, in Momien s illness, he went to the forests- 
only to procure anything the old Christian relished ; 
the early rides, too, were discontinued, and their hearts 
were heavy. They could not but rejoice in the hope 
that their kind old teacher and guardian was going to 
a pure, sinless home of unfading glory and happiness ; 
but to miss his kind voice and his cheering smile, to 
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hear no more his fervent prayers or his earnest tone 
in reading the Scriptures^ ah ! that did indeed cast a 
shadow over their hearts. 

Only a few days after the conversation we have 
just been listening to, and as the sun was going 
down behind the hills, while the river was bathed in 
crimson and the clouds in gold, in the hunter's home 
were great hurryings to and fro. Females' eyes were 
wet with tears, and manly voices hushed to whispers. 
Aungua's home contained nearly all of the hunters 
belonging to the village. Momien's room was an 
affecting scene. The old pilgrim was reclining in liis 
chair, and on either side Aungua and Domea, the 
latter weeping, were kneeling and holding his hands. 
Near them was Loo, a^d on both sides stood several 
skin-clad, strong, but brown-skinned hunters, taking 
a strange interest in this scene. On Momien's knees 
was his Bible, and glancing from it to the open 
window and the grandly tinted sky, he spoke with a 
slow, but unwavering voice — 

" My sun is going down fast, dear children, and 
whilst I have a little strength let me speak a few 
parting words. And you, too, dear friends, draw 
closer." The hunters obeyed, and Momien continued, 
'' Hear an old man's words. I have lived long, and 
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seen mucL I have travelled over wide parts of the 
earth. I sought happiness, but for many weary years 
in vain. But, blessed be God, the helper of my life and 
the salvation of my spirit, at length I found it 'Twas 
in a narrow path ; few ever care to tread that path, 
for it oflfers nothing grand or wealthy here. Those 
who travel thereon live for their God, not for self. 
They know themselves unworthy and unprofitable, 
but they look to One for their salvation. There is 
but one God, dear friends — Buddha, Confucius, and 
all those gods, as men call them, are snares. There 
is but One, He who stretched out yon sky above us. 
He who placed the bright sun to shine on earth, and 
who gave the earth its beauty. He, dear friends, who 
made us. There is but One God, and from Him we 
have departed, and thus departed from happiness; 
and without holiness we can never see Him, and to see 
Him is happiness eternal. Unbounded is His love, 
unfathomable His mercy, and His blessed Son died 
that we might through Him have access to the Father. 
This Son of God, dear friends, is the way. Oh ! learn 
of Him. Lift up your voice, not to images of wood 
or stone, not to dreams, but to Him who made the 
bright sun, and the earth, and us. Ask the Giver of 
Life for wisdom, for happiness, for life— and you shall' 
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have it. I go, dear friends — perhaps not yet — ^but I 
go. With a happy heart I look forward. I have 
trusted Him in life, and can trust Him now. No 
doubts, no fears — I am ready to depart !" 

Momien paused, and the hunters, who had before 
heard the old Christian expounding the Word of God, 
looked with surprise at him now near the river of 
death ; but his face was radiant with smiles and his 
eye gleaming bright with faith. Turning to Aungua 
and Domea, he said, " And you, my dear children, 
I leave to the Lord. You know the truth. Gro on 
looking only to Him. As a father I have loved and 
cared for you, and our loving Master now will give 
you grace. Weep not, dear daughter, but praise Him 
who leaves not his old servant, but is ever near. 

'' Should the captain return, and I feel he will, tell 
him how I have thought of him and prayed for him. 
Tell him he must spend his days with you, and that I 
am only going before. And say, Aungua, my son, that 
old Momien repeats what he said when we parted — 
in the heart idolatry lurks. In the fair homes in the 
west, where the captain has gone, are more Shoodagons 
than in our blighted land of Burmah. Foi^et not 
this, my children, but seek to set all your affections 
on our blessed Lord. Love not this nor that which 
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may win you from Him. Enter on no pursuit which 
will tend to lead you away. Keep yourselves from 
idols, or the Lord in wrath will break them down, and 
blot out the idolater's name from the Book of lifa 
And, dear children, hold fast the truth. You are yet 
young, and sorrows will come and tempta>tions with 
them, that at times you will think you cannot be the 
children of the Highest. And these times will increase 
as you grow older. Those who are strong in the 
Lord will be more fiercely assaulted by the tempter ; 
but the Lord will hedge you around. Though stripped 
of all, cling to Him, and, oh! what joy shall crown us 
at the end ! 

"Now my soul feels bathed in glory rays. At 
evening time there shall be light ! Every promise 
of the Saviour I have found true, and this, oh ! how 
true is it I Yon sky grows darker over our earth, but 
I see rays gilding the east. The bright morning star 
is there, and, oh! how dazzling are the rays of the 
coming sun !'' 

As though he beheld the approaching glory, the 
old Christian covered his eyes with one hand, and 
then gently murmured, *' The faithful and the true. 
A pillar in the temple of my God, I shall go no more 
out See that bright path across the river ! Those 
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pearly gates are opened wide ! Tea thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands. Like the 
voice of many waters I hear their songs ! * To the 
Lamb who was slain ! Glory ! glory I glory !' " The 
old pilgrim's voice had paused between each broken 
sentence, and as Aungua, bending nearer, caught 
the last faint word, the old man's hand dropped and 
he was in a deep, calm slumber. 

" He sleeps,'' said Aungua, in a whisper as he rose 
to his feet. " Leave him awhile, brave friends," and 
the hunters quietly left the room, whilst Aungua went 
to Domea still kneeling. " Dear one/' he whispered, 
'' seek a little rest He is but slumbering, and I will 
remain here and call you should he awake soon, or 
any change take place." 

" No, no, dear Aungua, do not ask me. I must 
watch with you. How calmly he sleeps I" 

They remained in the dusk, and when the evening 
was more advanced a light was placed in the room ; 
but so that it was not glaring on Momien, who 
slumbered still. There sat the young husband and 
his wife, whispering together, and now and again 
listening to the old pilgrim's breathing. Two silent 
solemn hours of watching had thus passed, when a 
deep sigh from the sleeper brought them to his side. 
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Momien's eyes unclosed not — ^he awoke not — for from 
the calm sleep his soul had passed the river ; gone to 
an inheritance incorruptible and that fadeth not away! 



On the second day after Momien's death none of 
the hunters left the little village for their wonted 
journeys ; but towards the close of day a strange 
procenioQ ielEk Anngua's dwelling. Six sturdy sons of 
the forest, clad in their neat hunting dresses^ and wifli 
their rifles slung at their backs, raised the rude coffin 
in which Momien's body lay, and followed by Aungua, 
Domea, Loo, and the other hunters, and indeed nearly 
all the dwellers in that secluded spot, they slowly 
crossed the tract of land and bent their steps towards 
the nearest grove of trees. It was a sad, silent march, 
until they reached a gentle knoll, on which stood a low 
branched, but thickly wooded tree, some few yards 
from the grove itself. Under the shelter of this 
sentinel of the forest, standing in full view of the 
dwellings, a grave had already been prepared. 

The hunters rested their burden on a heap of large 
stones at the grave's foot, and Aungua spoke a few 
solemn words and knelt in prayer. It was strange to 
see those natives, who worshipped other gods, now 
bending their knees as the young Burman Christian 
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lifted up his voice to the only true God. They had 
already learned to love the strangers — for goodness 
and bravery ever wiU yrin love and respect ; and daily 
roaming the free forests and wild mwin tains they had 
imbibed a spirit of kindness and liberality. 

Eising, as Aungua ended his fervent prayer, the 
hunters lowered the coffin, and after a last look into 
the cold grave, they hastily poured in the earth, and 
then piled up the huge stones as a protection from 
wild beasts, and covered the whole with a layer of 
earth. This done, they returned to the village, 
leaving Domea sitting at the foot of Momien's grave, 
and Aungua with his hunting knife carving nothing 
but the name of " Momien" on the tree shadowing 
the lonely grave, to tell the wayfarer of the Christian 
resting there. Soon they both returned to their 
home. 

For many days they felt Momien's loss keenly, 
and Aungua went not hunting with the others. 
Their hope now was one day to see the captain 
return. 

Time flew onward. The sadness in a degree wore 
ofif, and smiles again decked Domea's face, and 
Aungua's too, although clouds came when they 
thought of the past The hunters were collecting 
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many skins, and when the season came round and 
the largest boats were prepared, they followed 
Aungua's advice, and sent only some of their party 
to trade, leaving others to protect their homes from 
marauding bands. And more readily did they 
put themselves under his guidance, when he threw 
all his hunting spoils with their lot, but took no 
return. 

Where once they were straggling hunters, they 
now lived and sometimes hunted in a body, and 
the benefits of this brotherhood were soon evident ; 
for marauders, who abounded, cared not to molest 
the little community of brave men ; and if one 
needed help, they had many helpers. Thus the time 
sped. Aimgua's influence with the hunters, and 
Domea's in their homes, rapidly extended, and took 
deeper root. In truth, few places on earth could be 
^0 happy as their home on the Soungari. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CRUMBLING IDOL. 

"No, no, Norah, I'm not going to heave up and 
away in a hurry. Ijaury shall curse the day, ay, and 
so shall Nell, too, that ever they crossed my hawse. 
Had they been kind, and Nell acted ks a sister, they 
wouldn't have come badly oflf. Stop in the place,.! 
never quite intended, for I know it'll soon be too 
hot, but I'd have given her a share fit for a princess ; 
but, strand me, Norah, this villany has pauled that 
altogether, and if they get as much as a rope-yam or 
a scupper nail, you may blow the Saucy JaTie out 
of the water.'' 

"Ah, Master Harry, if I could only prevail on ye to 
go and save all this blood being spilt " 

" Say no more ! say no more ! YouVe never had 
a cross word from me, and never shall, but don't try 
any more. My mind's made up, Norah, and it will 
take the best men in the land to stop Harry Grasper 
from his purpose when he has determined." 
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This was said in a stern, determined tone, and 
Grasper, pacing the little room in Norah's house in 
the village, kept constantly looking down to the beach. 
Norah was seated near the window, but a sad look 
was on her face, and she knew it was useless attempt- 
ing to turn the smuggler from his purposa Sud- 
denly pausing in his restless walk, and laying one 
hand on the table, Grasper said with a smile, and in 
a Calmer tone — 

" I'll tell you what I intend to do, Norah ; Laury's 
friends can't come within a few miles and I know 
nothing of it ; but I guess hell be back first. Now 
I'm not going to blow up all at once, but just do 
as if I had no guess of what's onward, and sleep at 
the house as afore. I know what theyll want, and 
that's first get hold of the craft ; and I've a plan will 
make them feel out of sorts, I reckon." 

" Don't sleep at the house. Master Harry, on 
no account," said Norah, with great anxiety in her 
tone. 

" Yes, I shall, Norah — no fear about that ; and 
what's more, I'll clew up matters pretty sharp. Every 
scrap of that place is mine. The Saucy Jane wants 
a cargo. I'll gather up the stuff and the cash, and I 
know how much of that is there. My old father 
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always kept his wealth in handy things, ready to be 
aboard in case of squalls. When IVe all the stuff 
aboard, and given the comers a taste of good play, 
Vm off, and you shall go, too, Norah/' 

" No, no. Master Harry, I'm not going to sea in 
my old age. I shall stop ; but won't this affur put 
those who remain behind in danger V 

" No fear of that," replied Grasper. " I'll manage 
so that they shan't be seen having a hand in the 
matter." 

'^ But supposing the coastguard and the others get 
the best of it T 

"(let the best of it," replied Grasper^ laughing 
loud, "you're dreaming, Norah. Let them come, as 
many as can muster, IVe to meet them in my own 
craft near eighty hands ; and here ashore you've 
got more than fourscore huts, and in every one a 
man, sometimes two, and all well up in this sort of 
game, and hailing me as skipper. Ah ! ah ! Norah, 
we'll have a feast ready, and no fear !" 

Norah shook her head, but replied not, whilst 
Grasper continued — " I'm off to the house. Laury's 
been gone three days now, and he'll be back, I guess, 
so I'm off" 

The captain was correct in his surmises, for Laury 
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had returned that very day, and had a long private 
conversation with his wife. His eyes were twinks 
ling with delight, and as soon as they were alone 
and saw none within earshot, he said — 

" The wind blows fair, Nelly, and we'll soon be rid 
of our visitor." 

"What arrangements have you made?" asked 
Nelly. 

" Well, T have settled upon this. A strong force of 
men are in the neighbourhood ready at a message 
from me to come down. I must be at home at least 
a day or two, that your fine brother may not fancy 
that we are the cause.*' 

The wife was hurt at this allusion to her relation- 
ship with Grasper, but she said nothing concerning 
it, and replied — " He suspects nothing now, but 
should he do so, Laury, nothing will check his fury. 
Had you not better be prepared for the worst, and 
quietly remove our most valuable things T' 

*'I see no need," answered he; "he will have no 
time to wreak his rage on us. The force will over- 
power him and his men." 

" Ah, Laury, I have my doubts," said Nelly ; "you 
do not know Harry as I do, and though with you I 
want to see him gone and our property here safe, I 
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tremble lest he should discover it, or be the victor, 
and so vent his rage on us." 

" I have no such fears, Nelly,*' said her husband ; 
"but it would not be unwise to be on our guard. I 
will make private arrangements ; have all our vehicles 
in readiness, and as soon as the assault begins, away 
with our valuables, and put you beyond danger.'' 

A few other matters were settled upon, and when 
Grasper arrived he was received with all smiles as 
before, and Laury apologized for his absence, which 
he said was caused by urgent business ; he thought 
thev must soon remove to their own residence. In 
this manner they talked cunningly, as if to show 
their perfect understanding that Grasper was owner, 
and they but visitors. He acted with remarkable 
adroitness, and completely threw them oflf their guard. 
As if to make matters more decided, Nelly playfully 
said— -** What would you wish for dinner to-day, 
Harry ? You are like a polite visitor." 

'* Well, Nell, my lass/' returned he, " you know I 
was always the same ; do what you fancy yourself; but 
there's one thing I want done. My lads have been 
asking for a regular day for all of them, and I've 
' given leave for as many as like to take the boats, 
barring my own and her crew ; and they are going oflF, 
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heaven knows where, for a regular jolly trip, and I 
want you to get all hands here at work, and cook 
them up a few things/' 

"And when will they go, Harry; when must I 
get the things ready X' 

" Oh, they're oflf as it gets dusk ; going to take 
spare sails for tents, and make a night of it, and be 
back somewhere to-morrow." 

Lauiy had been listening eagerly to this, and said — 
" It's no wonder your crew like you, captain. You 
study their pleasure before your own, but you do not 
mean that all are going ?" 

" Well, when I say all, Laury, I mean all but two 
or three hands to look after the crafty and my own 
boat's crew, except Harding, for he'll go to keep 
them in order. Some in the village are off, too, I 
believe ; but those who stop will keep the craft from 
tumbling overboard." 

" If they are going so soon, Harry, I must bustle 
about preparing ;" and Nelly left the room. 

Grasper then turned to Laury, saying, " You said 
just now, Laury, about shifting to your own house. 
No need altogether to do that, if you like the old 
spot. I tell you what I'll do now. Nell is my sister, 
and the lass must have a share. I've seen too much 
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of the sea to care about keeping ashore long, so I 
intend taking all the moveables from the old place, 
or most of them aboard with me ; and 111 give Nell 
the house and the grounds belonging to it, so there's 
no need for you to shift at alL You're welcome here, 
and I dare say I sha'n't stop many weeks. As soon as 
my lads are back to-morrow, I'll see about shifting 
the traps out. No thanks, no thanks, Laury. You 
can chat with Nell, and I'm going out to have a smoke 
in the breeze a bit." 

Grasper went into the garden through the glass- 
doors ^t the back, leaving Laury amazed. He gazed 
after the retreating form of the giant smuggler, as he 
slowly walked down the pretty grounds, and for some 
moments his thoughts were in a whirl. Grasper's 
kindness completely astounded him, and he saw that 
he had acted with precipitate haste. The armed 
force to take the smuggler cannot now be checked, 
neither can he tell Grasper the danger. What was 
to be done? Then the thought of the captain's 
avowed intention of taking away all the property he 
could ! This would leave Laury well-nigh a beggar, 
for he had not a shred himself; a cunning fortune^ 
hunter, he could not thus easily resign his prey. No, 
the die was cast. To let events take their course and 
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carry out his first plans, would save house, valuables, 
and all, and expel the smuggler entirely. This he 
now determined on, and no time could be better 
than the coming night, when the brigantine would 
be all unprotected, and Grasper without his crew. 

Laury now left the apartment and sought his 
wife. Soon after this. Grasper in his stroll entered 
the spacious stable-yard, and saw a man leave on 
horseback just as he came in. He guessed his 
errand. 

Later in the day one of the young fishermen 
desired to speak with the captain, and after a brief 
interview he left again. Nothing unusual was seen 
in Grasper's appearance, and towards evening both 
Laury and Nelly went in his boat to see the sailors 
off on their trip. A night trip was unusual to their 
refined habits, but it appeared a matter of course to 
the tars. They took the large fishing-boats instead 
of the brigantine's, as first intended, and after much 
noisy preparation, the boats hoisted sail and left the 
bay. From the deck of the Saucy Jane, the captain, 
Laury, his wife, with the mate and doctor, saw them 
go off. 

Laury scanned the brigantine, and rather minutely 
observed her guns and long swivel. Everything was 
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as trim as possible, and had he been anything of a 
nautical character, he would have noticed tackles on 
deck, and things ready for weighing anchor. He 
smiled as he saw the sailors who remained, little over 
a dozen, leaning over the bulwarks, and watching 
their jovial comrades in the distance. 

The captain returned with his relatives to the 
house, as they supposed for the night, leaving the 
mate on board. 

Night came on. It was a very dark night, but 
just as the twilight deepened into gloom, another 
messenger sought the captain. And soon after, whilst 
in the house all was merry and Nelly did all in her 
power to keep Grasper engaged, two men of his 
boat's crew pulled rapidly to the brigantine, and to 
her yardarm a light was quickly run up, which could 
be seen seaward. This done, the men returned to the 
house. 

In a very short time after the light was hoisted, 
the boats containing the jovial party glided alongside 
the brigantine. Veiled by the dense gloom, the men 
clambered silently on deck, and the light was hauled 
down. On shore the hut windows were gleaming with 
the lights within, but, one after another, the doors 
quietly opened and shut again, and dark forms 
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glided towards the beach, and with little noise put off 
to the brigantine, whilst others crept towards the 
round tower on the point. 

At the house all went merrily, and Qrasper, feign- 
ing fatigue, went early to his room. Fastening the 
door, he examined the pistols, which had been under 
his shirt all the day, and thrust his heavy cutlass into 
its leathern socket at his side. This done, he extin- 
guished the light, and having fastened ooe end of a 
long rope to a secure place, he cautiously opened the 
window, and, listening for a moment, seized the stout 
line and descended to the ground. Hastening through 
the dark to the quay, he there found his boat's crew 
in readiness, and stepping in, the boat was urged up 
the bay, with long, silent strokes. Reaching the 
Saucy Jane, Grasper boarded and found the deck 
thronged with his armed men> and with those from 
the village. He remained only a few moments, and 
several whom he selected, to the number of fifty 
stalwart fellows, lowered themselves into the boats 
alongside. Among them were Harding, old Jakes 
and Joe, all heavily armed with muskets, besides 
their usual arms. 

Giving full directions to the mate, Grasper ended 
*^y saying, in a low tone, "Don't forget, Davis, 
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when you see the light hoisted, stop firing at once, 
and keep the lads in hand. If the light dips once, 
over the side with half smartly ; if she dips twicje, 
man the windlass at once. I wont slip and lose an 
anchor for those curs. Look after the craft, Davis ; 
youVe enough hands here to drive Satan overboard.*' 

" My life for her safety, Captain Grasper," replied 
the mate, and the smuggler chief followed his sturdy 
band. 

Eight abreast the brigantine, lying close into the 
shore, was a wide shelving beach, at a bend in the 
point ; the high rocks sloping considerably, making a 
complete road but steep. Up this path Grasper was 
soon leading his baud, and then to the massive tower 
where some smugglers were already gathered. Here 
they were a mile from the village, but scarcely a 
quarter of one from the brigantine; but neither 
could be seen in the darkness. Nearly an hour after 
Grasper had left the house, through its back entrance 
entered several men, in coafitguaxd uniform, and on 
the lawn a strong force of armed men mustered, 
with some fifty or sixty others in red uniform. 
The oflScers who had entered the house were heartily 
welcomed by Laury, and after quaflSng bumpers of 
spirit they drew their swords and quietly ascended 
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the stairs. To crash open the door of Grasper's 
room was the work of a second ; but as they sprang 
in, they found the window open and the prey gone. 
Laury cooled their rage by telling them Grasper could 
not well escape, and the unguarded vessel would 
easily be theirs. Eager to seize the noted craft,, 
the officers descended to the lawn, and the redcoats, 
falling in, marched rapidly to the village, followed by 
the band of coastguardsmen. The force was about 
equal in numbers to Grasper's men ; but the regular 
soldiers added considerably to their power. 

The march was only a mile, and they quickly passed 
the village huts ; but the lights now were all ex- 
tinguished, and everything appeared steeped in 
slumber. They now divided; the coastguardsmen 
proceeded to the beach, and in the dark launched 
some of the fishing-boats and pulled to the brigautine, 
while the soldiers marched to the cliffs, looking down 
upon the beach, off where the Saucy Jane was 
anchored. 

Not a sound was heard, beyond a voice humming 
on board the smuggler craft, coming no doubt from 
the solitary watch. It was the mate, and he only 
was on deck, but heavily armed. Hearing the splash 
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of oars he checked his song, and looking over the 
side, shouted — " What boat is that T 

" Is your skipper on board, my man ?" responded 
the oflBcer in the first boat, as she glided alongside 
the brigantine. 

"Yes, but he's asleep, and can't be disturbed/' 
replied the mate. "What do you happen to 
want r 

" 111 tell you when I get on deck," answered the 
officer, and he seized hold of the main channels. 

" Not so fast, my fine fellow," now said the mate ; 
" visitors ain t allowed this time o' night." 

This brief colloquy took no more time than sufficed 

« 

for the boats to run alongside, and the officer to 
mount the vessel's side, others closely following ; but 
as his bodjr rose above the bulwarks, the report of the 
mate's pistol rang loud and clear, and the officer fell 
back, with a groan, amoDgst his men. The signal was 
enough, from fore and aft poured out the armed 
smugglers, and as the coastguardsmen clambered up 
the sides, they were met in the dark by the pikes and 
cutlasses of the tars. At once the officers leading the 
boarders saw the trap they had fallen into, and some 
of the boats dropping astern hauled upon the other 
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side ; but there the boarders met a like resistance. 
Not one could gain the deck, and though not a voice 
beyond the mate's was heard above the ringing of 
shots and clash of steel, those who for a moment 
gained a footing in the shrouds saw the brigantine 
swarming with men. Still the coastguardsmen 
returned again and again to the assault, but as fast 
as they clambered up they were hurled back or cut 
down. 

Whilst this contest was onward, Captain Grasper 
in the tower had known from his scouts of the move- 
ment of the foe, and he listened to the sounds of 
fighting in the bay. The mate's first shot he had 
plainly heard, and after waiting some ten minutes, 
during which the smugglers on board kept back their 
foes with ease. Grasper arranged his men, and 
leaving a hand to run up the light to the flagstaff, he 
led his band rapidly, but quietly, from the tower. 
They soon perceived the forms of the soldiers on the 
cliff they were now themselves on. The smugglers 
divided into two parties, headed by Grasper and old 
Jakes. The latter party announced their approach 
by a sharp volley from their well-aimed pieces, and 
the soldiers, thus surprised, had scarce time to turn and 
discharge their pieces with uncertain aim, when 
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Grasper's band, under cover of the fire, made a 
terrific charge. Their pistol shots, fired within a few 
paces, confusing the soldiers, were followed by their 
sharp cutlasses. It was now hand to hand. Jakes' 
party poured in on their left flank, and the soldiers, 
unable to keep together, were separated and hotly 
engaged by the foe. Grasper, surrounded by some 
of his best men, was spreading death at every stroke 
of his blade. Retreat and form, the soldiers could 
not, for the smugglers pressed on with unabating 
fury. 

At this critical juncture, the coastguardsmen still 
vainly assaulting the brigantine, heard the sounds 
of fighting on shore, and more puzzled at this 
changed aspect of aflfairs, rapidly pulled away from 
the Saucy Jane, and hastened to land. Grasper 
had heard the sounds cease in the bay, and guessing 
the cause, despatched a band back to the tower, and 
shouted with a voice of thunder — " Keep together, 
lads ! keep together !" at the same time he pressed 
the slowly retreating soldiers more hotly. The shouts 
and tramping of the coastguard were now heard, and 
Grasper, surrounded by his men, placed them in a 
formidable body on the defensive. Jakes kept the 
soldiers, who now became assaulters, in play, and 
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Grasper faced the new foe, and cast eager looks to 
the tower. 

On came the coastguardsmen, and a fine bodj of 
men they were, but they were met by the smugglers, 
who now fought at fearful odds. Grasper and his 
band were wholly surrounded, and the men with 
clenched teeth stood at bay. Grasper's voice cheer- 
ing his men as he boldly set them example, was 
responded to by their hearty cheers, and telling 
blows. The light on the flagstaff was dipped once, 
and the smugglers seeing this, plied their blades with 
redoubled vigour, and many bit the dust, and blood 
flowed freely in the band itself 

Grasper's quick ear caught a sound above the din 
of clashing steel. " Ahoy ! ahoy ! Davis V he 
shouted at the top of his powerful voice. " Ahoy ! 
ahoy ! captain !" answered a voice behind the coast- 
guardsmen, and they in turn were assaulted by the 
fresh band of smugglers, headed by the mate, who 
rapidly made them give ground. Between two par- 
ties the coastguardsmen suffered frightfully, but old 
Jakes was needing help, for the soldiers were doing 
havoc with their bayonets. 

The bauds of smugglers met and joined, and now 
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made fierce onslaughts on their retreating enemies. 
Detaching a band, who now plied their muskets with 
telling eflfect, Grasper still headed his men, and 
loudly rang his well-known cry of — " One aTid all ! 
One and all !" His favourite war-shout. 

Unable to keep ground, and with many fallen and 
falling, the soldiers broke and fled with precipitous 
speed, followed by the coastguardsmen who had suf- 
fered most in this disastrous affair.. 

The smugglers followed them beyond the limits of 
the village, and then returned and mustered at their 
captain's call. Lanterns were soon procured from the 
village ; the sight they revealed on the scene of con- 
flict was t^uly terrible. Nearly one half of the enemy 
were either dead or badly wounded on the cliffs. 
The smugglers were many of them wounded more or 
less, but only a few dead. The advantage had been 
theirs. 

The night's work was not yet over. Captain 
Grasper hastily ordered the dead and wounded to 
be conveyed to the village, and bidding Davis take 
his men on board again, he selected a party of the 
freshest and ablest hands, and hastening down to the 
beach, launched two of the smallest boats, and they 
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pulled rapidly in the bay. As tbey passed the 
village, an exclamation from one of the men, drew 
Grasper's attention. 

" What is it, lad T asked he. 

" Look ahead, sir," answered the man. Grasper 
looked, and there beheld, circling up above the trees 
surrounding the " House,'' huge volumes of smoke, 
bright with the glare of fire. 

*' Full ! pull ! lads, pull !" exclaimed he, as the 
meaning of this flashed across his mind, and the 
stout oars bent as the men made the boats bound 
through the water. Reaching the quay. Grasper 
sprang out followed by his men ; the front of the 
house was deep in gloom, but in the rear rose the 
thick smoke, and a strong ruddy glare. 

Up the lawn bounded Grasper, closely followed 
by his men muskets in hand ; and hurrying to the 
back of the lordly pile, they saw the bright flames 
bursting from the windows, and lightiug up the scene 
with a strange vividness. 

Without uttering a word, the captain returned to 
the front, and trying the door, found it unlocked. 
In he rushed, and found the hall flooded with a 
strong light of the fire, and heard the flames crack- 
ling. He opened the nearest door. In the room. 
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the gay chandelier was still burning, but the room 
was stripped of its most valuable furniture. Acrosa 
to the opposite room he hurried, still followed by his 
men, in mute astonishment at the strange scene. 
Here the same nakedness met his gaze, and Qrasper 
at once knew the cause. Laury had, without a 
doubt, taken all the valuables and the best goods,^ 
and decamped. But why fire the house! Did he 
do it, or was it done accidentally in their hurried 
flight ? 

Grasper had no means of ascertaining this, and in 
truth he little cared. The suffocating atmosphere 
and intense heat made him leave the house, and he 
retreated down the lawn, and stood at a safe distance, 
with his men leaning on their guns in little groups, 
gazing silently at the burning house. The flames now 
shot forth from the front, and blazed high to heaven, 
throwing a fierce light on all around. Trees and 
lawn, and the strange figures of the smugglers stood 
out in strong relief. 

The conflagration had been seen by the villagers, 
many of whom hastened to the spot. Grasper heeded 
them not. With a dark cloud on his brow, he stood 
with folded arms watching the crackling flames, and 
those around spoke only in low tones. 
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Still blazed the fierce fire, and the house was 
enveloped in one high sheet of flame. With a dull, 
thundering crash the heavy roof fell in, and dense 
showers of sparks and embers shot up to the sky, fol- 
lowed by rolling masses of dark clouds. The fire was 
spent, although it burst out here and there at times 
with a fitful vigour, but Grasper had seen the last. 
For a moment^ his head bent upon his brawny hands, 
and then, starting erect, he threw his clenched fists 
upwards towards the now gloomy sky, and cried with a 
voice almost a wail, " Gone ! gone ! *' He said no 
more, but turned and walked down the quay and 
entered his boat. The crew silently took their places 
and at a sign from their captain they gave way. 

Again on board the brigantine. Grasper gave a few 
hurried orders to the mate, and hastened to his cabin, 
with a heavy heart and clouded brow. He felt the 
work of his life crumbling to ruin ; and the loss of his 
house and its valuable contents, were to him a giant- 
blow never dreamt of — a shattering of his life hopes 
and life labours. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WRECK OF THE BRIGANTINE. 

The day after the repulse of the coastguardsmen and 
soldiers dawned upon a lively scene in the bay. The 
sun had not yet risen, but a clear, grey light, rapidly 
increasing in brightness towards the east, lit up land 
and sea. The brigantine was still at anchor, but her 
sails all loosened, and her anchor almost up. On the 
cliffs, looking down upon the brigantine and upon the 
beach, on which several boats were hauled up, a 
great concourse of people meet our gaze. The crew 
of the Saucy Jane and the smugglers of the village 
mingled together around the powerful form of Grasper. 
He is leaning his left hand on the hilt of his cutlass, 
the point resting on the rock, and his right arm 
raised to call attention. He is close to the verge 
of the rocks, and in full view of the Saucy Jane. 
Near him stand the mate, Harding, Jakes, and a 
few others, a little apart from the surrounding mass, 
and several of the fisher wives press in, intent on 
VOL. II. XJ 
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catching the captain's words. There is a sad but 
determined look on Grasper's countenance, as with 
a loud, clear voice, he addressed his followers : 

"My brave men, all 1 I've piped all hands to muster, 
for I've a few things to yarn about. Last night you 
behaved as I knew you would, and as youVe always 
done — true to the life — and though some of our 
lads got knocked about, and some slipped their 
cables, we were best off. But the red jackets will 
be back, I've no doubt, and in strong muster, toa 
We'd lick therm again, if needs l^e; but, my lads, 
I'm thinking of you who live ashore, and I don't 
want to bring you into trouble. So far, nobody can 
say you shared in last night's row, and there you're 
safe ; but those who have been scratched about, that 

tells tales. The old House is gone, and my wealth 

i. 

there gone too ! That black-hearted knave who 
thought to sell us to the halter has done the mischief. 
And now, lads, all Captain Harry Grasper owns is 
the bonny craft there, and the brave lads who man 
her!" 

" And we too, cap'n," broke in Jakes ; and many 
voices echoed, " We too, Cap'n Harry." 

" Ay, ay, lads, you too I But, lads, on board the 
Saucy Jane I've wealth enough to make us all rich. 
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Now, I'll tell you what I'm going to do. This coast 
is not safe for me, nor these waters neither. Before 
we weigh, I expect to see some sails in the offing. 
Some of you ashore can remain here safe enough. 
The huts are yours, and none to say no. But some of 
you must get away. From what I have you shall all 
have a share, and a good one too. Take your traps 
and your boats, and shift berths until the smoke's 
blown oflf. And now for you, my lads, who have 
trod Jcme'a deck these many years, all hands shall 
have a share, and be firee to go or free to stop ! 
Harry Grasper gives you a choice. Any man that 
likes may take his share and try his fortune, and 111 
say good luck attend him.^ 

A loud murmur of discontent arose from the crew 
at these words, but Grasper continued — ** Hold on a 
bit, lads, and let me say out. I know every man of 
you is true, but my mind's made up. I shall leave 
this part and try other waters. My craft there is all 
my wealth now, and I must start afresL I may 
never come back here again, but go to where we 
last came from. There are wide bits of sea to 
cross ; queer weather to meet Work must be done 
again ; but in that part a man earns good wages, you 
well know, and no fear of coastguards. Now, my 

U2 
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lads, take your choice. Come with me again, and 
youH find me as before ; leave me, and 111 not 
blame you." 

Grasper paused, and the men, conversing together 
in low voices, came to a speedy resolve ; and Harding 
stepped in advance before the captain, cap in hand — 
, " Cap'n Harry, the lads wants me to say a few 
words for them. The best days we know have been 
with you. We all call the old craft our home, cap'n, 
and we've got no other. There's not a hand but 
what's had a scrape ashore, and can't see daylight^ 
and you've always had a kind word for u& There's 
no man on earth, Cap'n Harry, we'd follow but you ; 
and there's no man can lead us like you !" 

A loud cheer greeted Harding's spirited burst, and 
he continued — " To cut the yam short, Cap'n Harry, 
we've sailed under ' One and all' too long to cut it now. 
There's not a hand wiU go, cap'n ! Take the craft where 
you like, we'll go too, and that's settled. Now, lads," 
-^and he turned to the crew — "now, lads, three 
cheers for Cap'n Harry and the Saucy Jcme ; bless 
her old timbers from stem to stem, and kelson to 
laruck.'' 

Heartily did the men respond to Harding's 
words, and loud cheers burst from lusty throats, 
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making the place ring again^ and tbe caps were 
hurled aloft. 

When the last cheer somewhat subsided, Qrafeper 
motioned for silence, and said, '' My lads, I thank 
you all ; and now no time must be lost. One thing, 
lads ; had this affair not happened, my mind was 
made up to live a little more easy, perhaps run a few 
kegs now and then to keep our hands in ; but now 
that plan is stove in, and we must try again. ' One 
and all' must wave a little longer, my brave lads, and 
the JaTie weather a few more gales afore she's laid up 
in dry dock. Aboard with ye now, lads, and up with 
the anchor. WeVe no time to lose." 

As Grasper finished, and his crew hastened down 
to the beach, old Jakes and Joe, ^ith two or three 
others, advanced to him, saying— 

" Cap'n Harry, will ye find us a berth ? You 
know weVe none of us wife or kids to look after, and 
the old fire's not gone out yet" 

" That you proved last night, old friends," replied 
the captain, "and if you're agreed, why come 
aboard; not to work, though, unless for your own 
fun. You shall have snug berths for old acquaintance 
sake." 

All matters were thus agreed, and Grasper had a 
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long interview with Norah, whose eyes streamed with 
tears. As they were parting she handed him a book, 
saying — "Here, Master Harry, take this from old 
Norah. The Lord knows, we may never meet on 
earth, but, Harry, there's something beyond to think 
about^^' and here her voice deepened in tone. " Ah, 
yes,*' she continued, " a something only this book can 
tell ye about ; but 'tis not many days since I began 
to read it myself. Ye'U take Norah's last gift. 
Master Harry, and read it for Norah's sake, won't 

yer 

Grasper glanced at the book as he took it, and 
said — " I will, Norah, and it's not quite a stranger 
either, as you think; but — but — well, never mind 
now ; I'll take the book, ay, and promise you to 
read it now and again." 

With a few more words they parted, and Norah, 
from her little cot, watched the smuggler hasten down 
to his boat. On board the brigantine all was bustle. 
Grasper fulfilled his promise to the smugglers, and, 
amid many sad farewells, mixed with rough jests, the 
white sails of the Saucy Jane caught the fresh morn- 
ing breeze, and she sailed from the bay. Some of 
the boats followed her for a great distance, and the 
point was crowded with eager gazers. One by one 
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the fishing-boats returned ; the flags on the vessel 
and the tower were dipped, and the Saucy Jane was 
fast disappearing from sight. No sail hove in sight ; 
no revenue cutter to dispute her way, for the morn- 
ing sun was only peeping above the east when Cap- 
tain Grasper and his bold crew left British waters to 
build up anew, by lawless deeds, the golden fabric 
which last night's aflfray had so demolished. 

To follow the Saucy Jane in her voyage back to 
eastern seas would be tedious. We have already seen 
the crew on board, and the events, varied with calms 
and storms, are monotonously the same. Grasper, 
now entirely removed from, although not forgetful of, 
the influence of old Momien and his Christian friends, 
rapidly returned to his former state of m^nd. At 
times he was more thoughtful than heretofore, but his 
laugh and his song were heard as of old. Stronger 
nets of error were entangling his soul, and although 
be had a plan formed in his mind of seeking out 
Aungua and the others, and to become traders, yet 
he left not his old plans of accumulating wealth by 
any and every means. To use the Saucy Jane as a 
trader he knew, in the waters he now sought, would 
be as profitable as daringly seizing vessels and trans- 
ferring their cargoes to her hold ; and, at the same 
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time, better opportunities would thus be opened df 
now and then " keeping his hand in/' as he termed ii 

As a sad proof of the smuggler's state of heart and 
mind, two vessels had fallen a prey to his desires. 
They were foreigners — a Frenchman and a Swede; but 
Grasper, with a growing dislike for bloodshed, left 
the crews and vessels untouched, after despoiling 
them of their choicest goods. 

When, after a smart but stormy passage, they 
entered the China Seas again, more peaceful 
traders were captured, and everything bid fair to 
pour in rich streams of wealth into the coffers 
of the smugglers. Still Grasper held to his purpose 
of seeking Aungua. Knowing the direction they 
had taken, and where they were most likely to be 
located, he stood on his course to the north, and 
one day when they had entered the sea of Japan, and 
had passed without seeing the river where Grasper 
had last parted from Aungua, the Saucy Ja/ne was 
lying like a sleeping swan on the bosom of the water. 
Her large sails hung flapping at times from the heavy 
yards, and stunsails were hoisted in vain. The heat 
was intense, and the sky without a cloud. The crew, 
lingering about the deck, were looking in all directions 
for any prospects of a wind. On the platform aft 
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stood Grasper, with his pipe in his mouth, and near 
him the mate. Grasper had his shirt collar opened, 
and his face shaded with a very broad-brimmed 
straw hat. 

*^ Strand me, Davis, but we shall have to get the 
boats out dnd tow her, if this calm lasts much 
longer,'' said the captain. 

" I think we shall, sir," answered the mate. " I 
don't like this hot air, Captain Harry ; and see what 
a queer colour is getting over things." 

" Why, Davis, the sky seems all ablaze, and the 
water looks queer, too/' said the captain. 

And in truth a strange colour was pervading every- 
thing. Clouds were rapidly forming, and sky, sea, 
and even the vessel, were all dyed in a blood-red 
tint, whilst tHe clouds assumed a deeper and more 
appalling colour. This rapidly passed^ and on looking 
upward the sun appeared blue and sickly, and a like 
colour spread on all around. Every eye on deck 
watched these mysterious changes, and Grasper, 
putting away his pipe, said to the mate — 

" I don't altogether like the looks of this, Davis. 
We've had a taster before of the weather in these 
parts. Hark, too ! there's a wind ! I can hear it 
coming up in the offing. We shall have a typhoon, or 
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I'm a Dutchman ! Take the stunsails in, and get the 
royal and topgallantsail off her, and stow the flying 
jib, Davis. No harm in being ready. And, Davis, 
rig in the flying jib-boom, send down the royal 
yard, and run up the main staysail." 

" Ay, ay, sir,'' the mate responded, and springing 
to the edge of the platform, his loud voice roused the 
men to activity, and at once some sprang to the 
rigging. And now commenced the rattle of ropes 
through the blocks, the voices of the men in hauling, 
and the sails were taken in, royal yard sent down, 
and made all snug. Grasper still watched the horizon ; 
and the work being done, the men also narrowly 
looked around, ready for the next order. The mate 
returned to his commander's side. 

Another change had taken place. The wind was 
heard moaning fitfully in the distance, and strong 
puffs filling the brigantine's sails moved her through 
the water. To the east a dark bank of clouds, murky 
and threatening, was rapidly spreading, and bearing 
down upon the vessel ; while from the bank, tufts of 
clouds, jagged and torn, were wafted over the sky, 
and a gloom rapidly covered the sea. 

Grasper waited for no more. Springing to the 
edge of the poop, he roared out in a voice of thunder, 
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"All hands! tumble up now. Down with the jib 
some of you, and make it snug !" Away sped some of 
the hands as all now mustered on deck. Again the 
captain's voice shouted, " Come aft here, a few, and 
bind up the mainsail I" 

Smartly did the men obey, and many hands made 
light work. The wind was now blowing in fierce 
gusts from the east, and squally. The sky was almost 
shroiided in gloom; but to the east it was like 
midnight, and the wind could be heard roaring. The 
waves tossed the foam about, as the brigantine dashed 
on her course to the north-by-east, and on the star- 
board tack. The crew had now seized the oppor- 
tunity and donned their wet weather rigs, and the 
steward handed up Grasper's sou'wester and jacket, 
while Davis fetched up his own. Darker grew the 
sky around, and fiercer howled the wind. The 
brigantine, under fore-topmast staysail, mainstaysail, 
fore-topsail and foresail, bent before the wind until the 
sea entered her lee scupper holes. 

" How is she heading, Harding V asked Grasper of 
the helmsman. 

Harding was invariably chosen for difficult 
steering, and as he held the jerking-wheel in 
his strong grasp, he replied — "She's pulling 
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off, sir, a point or more. She'll lay north, and in 
higher, sir." 

"That won't do, Davis," remarked the captain; 
" won^ do for long at anjrate. If it holds on we must 
go about" 

" That'll put us right in the teeth of it, captain," 
replied the mate, pointing as he spoke to the dense 
bank still spreading over the sky, and enough to 
quail the stoutest nerve. 

"Better that than go ashore, Davis," answered 
Grasper ; and he now turned to the crew, and seeing 
the brigantine labouring, he cried — " Lay aloft there, 
and reef the topsail ! two reefs !" 

Up clambered the ready crew, and crowding each 
yard arm, they gathered up the heavy folds of the 
canvas ; and no easy task either, for the wind now 
howled, and the rain beat down, and the waves 
dashed over the labouring vessel, whilst the thunder 
rattled over the black sky, and the fierce lightning 
flashed with a blinding glare. Grasper watched the 
men. 

" Strand me, Davis, but there's old Jakes. Look 
at him, as smart as any aloft ! The weather earing, 
too I" 

Davis looked, and there saw, plain enough, the 
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hardy old smuggler who had weathered many storms, 
his grey hair streaming in the breeze, his cap having 
blown overboard. Jakes was astride the end of the 
weather yardarm, and in that place of peril, but of 
honour, he was hauling out the sail. His loud voice, 
familiar to many on board, could be plainly heard 
shouting, " Light along there ! light along, my bullies.'* 

After a long struggle with the storm, the sail was 
reefed, and the yard hoisted. 

"How does she head now, Harding?' shouted 
Grasper, the wind almost drowning his voice. 

" Nor'-west-by-nor', sir," cried the helmsman, now 
assisted by another stout hand. 

Grasper muttered something. The wind was 
now hauling round to the north fast, and increasing 
in fury. He saw too much sail was set, and now 
came the order — 

" Haul up the foresail ! man the clew-garnets, 
buntlines, and leechlines ! Haul up to windward ! 
Ease up the sheet handsomely now, Jakes ! Haul 
up and furl it.*' 

Up rolled the huge sail, and was made fast to the 
yard, and the men again ready for the next com- 
mand. The storm raged with terrific force, and the 
waves dashed repeatedly over the Saucy Jcme^ as 
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she strove to lay her course, for to leeward deadlj 
rocks were fraught with periL 

"Another reef in the topsail 1" roared Grasper; 
and up clambered the men to obey. A loud cry 
drew the captain's attention. 

" What's the matter, Davis ?" 

" Two of the hands overboard, sir !" answered the 
mate ; and as he spoke, a huge soa swept over the 
deck, and with a sound like the roar of thunder, the 
weather bulwark panels were dashed in ; and the 
water rushed across sweeping everything in its course. 
The hands came down from aloft, and ajs they 
reached the deck, the jib, partly loosened from its 
gasket by the fierce wind, flapped terribly, making 
Grasper exclaim — 

" That boom will go, Davis, if that canvas is not 
stowed. Lay out there, some of you, my lads, and 

« 

make that thing fast ! but have a care now I" 

Three of the most active. Carlo being one, at once 
crept out on the bowsprit to the jib-boom ; but ere 
they could handle the sail, the brigantine dipped ; 
the boom sank beneath a mountain of water, and 
when it rose, the men were gone I washed away ! 
" It must be done, lads !*' roared Grasper. " Lay 
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out there, some more ! Keep her off a little, Harding ! 
keep her off!" 

The brigantine's bows fell away from the wind, 
and three other seamen successfully made fast the 
sail. 

" How's her head now, Harding V* 

" Nor'-west, sir !" shouted the tar. 

"Shecan'tstandthis, Davis," said Grasper. "She'll 
go east-nor'-east on the other tack with this wind, 
and it seems hauling around to the west, too. We 
must go about, Davis! Beady, about 1" he roared, 
and the men took their stations. 

For some moments none moved. The captain 
stood on the weather side of the poop, with one 
hand on the man rope ; Grasper's face wore a look of 
determination, and at every fierce lightning flash, 
which lit up the wild scene of tumult, he eagerly 
glanced ahead. The loud thunder rumbled over the 
vault of heaven with an appalling sound. But a 
few moments passed, during which the labouring 
brigantine had dashed on her way, bravely battling 
with the storm ; when Grasper's voice was heard, in 
his quick, loud tone, '^ Haul down the main staysail 
and foretopmast staysail ! Shift the sheets over I" 
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The men obeyed, and the mate stationed himself 
at the topsail lee brace, waiting the order which 
soon came. 

" Down with the helm, lads ! LuiBf her hand- 
somely, Harding ! Luflf her, lads I'' 

Every eye was fixed, and the helm being hard 
down, the brigantine veered to the wind. For a 
moment, the heavy topsail shivered with a load 
noise. 

'^ Let go and haul !" roared Grasper ; and as the. . 
mate slacked up the lee-brace, and the men hauled 
in to starboard, the captain shouted, ** Up with the 
foretopmast staysail and main staysail! Meet her, 
Harding, meet her with the helm \" 

The Saucy Jaiie now stood on the port tack, but 
not without serious misgivings in Grasper's mind. 
He knew from experience much of the nature of 
typhoons ; and, as far as he could judge, he had been 
caught in the north quadrant of the revolving storm 
as it travelled to the north-west. Had there been 
sea-room, a run to the westward would have taken 
him beyond danger ; but the shore was close at hand, 
and putting the vessel about absolutely necessary. 
Her course now lay right across the centre of the 
storm, as it advanced in its destructive career. Grasper 
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knew this, but there was no alternative. At his order 
the boats were secured more firmly, and the lugger 
cleared for service, if necessary. The well was 
sounded, and on hearing the depth of water, Grasper 
ordered the pumps to be niauned. 

The brigantine stood on ; the storm increased in 
force ; and the waves, lashed by the hurricane, 
literally steamed with foam. The crew stood at their 
posts, each man holding on, as the huge waves dashed 
over them through the broken panels. The thunder 
rumbled and pealed, and the lightning flashes increased 
in violenca Ahead, and on the lee bow, a dense 
gloom made the men look at each other anxiously, 
as they saw their vessel plunging towards it like a 
maddened courser. Five of their number had now 
been swept away by the greedy waves, and as the 
sea, increasing in fury, continuously broke over the 
vessel, carrying away more of the bulwarks, they 
knew not whose turn would be next. The guns were 
still safe, but every loose spar had gone ; the lugger 
stood abaft the galley cleared for service. 

On stood the brigantine, but Grasper saw she could 
not long brave the fury of the tempest lying close to 
the wind ; still he had no alternative. Whilst deli- 
berating in his own mind what plan to pursue, a 

VOL IL X 
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blinding gleam of lightning flashed overhead, followed 
by a sharp crash, and the foretop-gallant-mast fell, 
parted at the topmast cap. As the loud peal of 
thunder burst over the vessel, and before the captain 
could give an order, another crash heralded the fall 
of the maintop-mast. 

'' Lay aloft and clear away the lumber,'' shouted 
Ghrasper, as his brow became more clouded at these 
increasing troubles. 

Again the men returned to the deck, over which 
the waves were now breaking more violently, and the 
starboard quarter-boat hurled from its lashings, 
strong though they were, was left in fragments 
astern. 

The Saucy Janie had now stood for half an hour 
on this tack, and going at a terrific speed, but 
Grasper saw it next to impossible to hold on. The 
wind was now one continuous deafening roar, the 
artillery of heaven bursting over the vessel with a 
sound as if heaven and earth were mingling in fierce 
battle, while the lightning played about the ironwork 
of the vessel, lighting up the wild scene with an 
unearthly blaze. 

Grasper now saw the wind hauling with great 
rapidity to the south, but with still increasing fury. 
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He determined to scud before the wind, and for that 
purpose the topsail was closer reefed, and the fore and 
aft sails hauled down, and away on her race for life 
sped the Savxyy Jane, keeping ahead of the heavy 
waves, but which at times, overtaking her, would 
break over the bulwarks. It was a terrific scene. 
Now in the hoUow of a gigantic wave, which, rising 
astern, seemed sweeping down to engulf them in 
its yawning depths, when, lo ! it would fall, and pass- 
ing under the vessel, lift her on its crest, high above 
the wild scene. Then the watery mountains again 
would rise ahead, and the labouring vessel, as if 
endued with life, and encouraged by Grasper's 
exclamations, " Well done, good lass ! well ride it 
yet," she would pause for a second, and lifting her 
bows to leap the huge barrier, would make a plunge, 
fall short of the mark, and with a quiver from stem 
to stern, plunge into the midst of the wave, which 
swept clean over her deck& 

On she sped, however, each sea carrying away some 
portion of the bulwarks, around which'' life-lines were 
fastened; the wind still hauled around, and now blew 
from the south-east. The men at the helm had been 
relieved by two others, but not a man had left the deck. 
For an hour and more the Sa/ucy Jane fled before the 

x2 
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hurricane, which pursued the flying vessel like a 
demon raging for its prey. Grasper still maintained 
his post, endeavouring to pierce the deep gloom ahead. 
A lightning flash athwart the sky now lit up the 
scene, and revealed a danger which made him shout 
with a suddenness and loudness that startled every 
man — " Port traces ! port traces ! haul up ! let fly to 
starboard ! port the helm ! hard a-port ! bear a hand ! 
bear a hand ! Haul out the foot of the mainsail 1" 
and as he yelled forth these sudden orders, he flew 
himself to the mainsail, cast off the brails, and seized 
the out-haul. The helmsmen obeyed, and the men 
flew to the ropes ; but before the yard could swing or 
the brigantine come round to the wind, a heavy sea 
striking her quarter broke over the bulwarks, and 
with a force no human power could resist, washed the 
two seamen away from the wheel. 

" Hold on, hold on, for life !" roared Grasper as he 
saw the men swept oflF, and dashing to the wheel with 
a giant force he put it hard a-port, but too late. A 
loud cry rose from the men as the lightning revealed 
the danger, and the brigantine struck heavily on a 
rock. Again and again she struck, and the terrific 
shock made the foremast go by the board. Sea after 
sea now swept over the wreck, and many of the crew, 
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who had lost their hold when she struck, were washed 
away into the boiling waves. 

Leaving the helm, Grasper mounted the poop, and 
for a moment surveying the scene, with tightly closed 
teeth and a flashing eye, he saw the remaining quarter- 
boat stove in, and then loudly shouted, "Lay aft 
here, my lads/' The men came as best they could, 
and gathered around the house on which stood 
Grasper. 

"Where's the mate, lads?" asked he. 

The men looked around, and then one replied — 
" Washed overboard, sir 1" 

" My lads,^" Grasper now continued, " my lads, the 
old craft is a wreck, but this is no time for words. 
The land is near I can see, and to leeward. These 
seas we cannot stand, an3 the craft must go to pieces 
afore long. The lugger is left, and she's weathered 
many heavy seas, and it's your only chance. Keep 
steady, lads ; follow my orders, and Harry Grasper 
will do his best. Over with her, Harding ; but have 
a care. There's deep water to leeward/' 

Without a word the men obeyed, and as Grasper 
saw them going to the lugger, headed by Harding, he 
could not count fifty in all, the others he knew the 
greedy waves had claimed as their prey. Soon the 
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lugger was over, the intervals being seized between 
the heavy seas which swept over the rock and the 
brigantine. The men waited, and not a man left the 
deck beyond those to steady the boat. Orasper knew 
what they wanted. ** No, no, lads !" he called out, still 
from his old position — " no, no, lads ! Harry Orasper 
will be the last to go. Over with you. I say it, lads, 
over with you. You go, Harding; the land is close to 
leeward.'' 

The men hesitated, and a murmur rose to their 
lips, and Harding mounting the poop said — " I'll not 
go, Captain Harry, unless you go too. There's room 
for all !•' 

" Until I'm washed oflF I'll not leave the old craft ; 
so, Harding, go ! Save your life, lad ; but never will 
Harry Grasper leave the Saucy Jane while he's 
strength to stand by her, and she an inch of plank to 
stand on. Oo, I say. What, lads, will ye disobey 
my last order ? If ye love me, lads, go !" 

One by one the seamen passed over the side, and 
took their places in the lugger, which was tossing on 
the angry waves. The little doctor, pale with terror, 
came to the captain, and with tears starting in his 
eyes, shook hands. Neither spoke, and he followed 
the men. One only remained on the deck beside 
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Grasper and Harding, who would not go. The man 
who remained made no movement, but looked over 
at the boat. 

" Look alive, Gupta !" shouted they in the boat. 

" Come, lad, over with you !*' cried Grasper. 

Gupta shook his head, but moved not. The 
crowded lugger pushed oflf, and Grasper, turning to 
Harding at his side, said, "Where's old Jakes? I 
didn't notice him." 

" Here he is, Cap'n Harry," uttered a voice, and 
Grasper beheld the old smuggler, who had screened 
himself behind the swivel gun. " Don't say nothing, 
cap'n," he continued, as he saw Grasper about to 
speak. " I can't leave ye." 

Grasper replied not ; his heart was full. The faith- 
ful attachment of these three, and the loss of his loved 
vessel, was like a mountain on his heart — and a tear 
glistened in the smuggler's eye. 

The heavy seas swept over them as they held on, 
and the storm raged with all its fury. The lugger 
was lost in gloom, when a loud cry from that 
direction arrested the attention of the four on the 
wreck. 

" She's gone down ! poor lads !" muttered Jakes ; 
but before any could speak, a loud clap of thunder 
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was followed by a sea which broke over theiiL 
When it passed, Grasper threw oflf his heavy jacket 
and sou'wester, and the others, guessing his intention, 
did the same. Springing to the deck, and followed 
by the others, he drew his knife, and cut the lashings 
of the hencoops. Before he could explain his plans, 
a huge wave, closely followed by another, washed 
over the vessel, and the four were battling with the 
raging waters. 

Grasper looked around ; for a moment he saw 
three heads above the waves ; with a loud cry, one 
sank, and the remaining two men, who had fortu- 
nately seized the hencoops, were swept from his sight. 
He was alone ! Drawing a deep breath, Grasper 
put forth his giant strength, and struck out boldly for 
the shore. Rising and falling over the tossing water, 
heedless of the howling hurricane or the rattling 
thunder, he swam on. It was a struggle indeed. 
With no spar to cling to, nought but his herculean 
strength and bold heart, he battled with the waves. 
The lightning revealed to him the land he was striving 
to gain, and the wind, travelling in the same direc- 
tion, helped the swimmer on. This was not the first 
time Grasper had breaste4 the stormy waves, but 
now the long watching during the storm had some- 
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what impaired his strength, and many times the 
heavy waves rolled over his head. Still he struggled 
on, and soon saw the rocks looming close at hand. 
Summoning all his fast failing strength for a despe- 
rate effort, he struck out with greater force. A few 
paces more and all will be safe ! A faint cry almost 
at his side made him turn in the water, and Grasper 
beheld Harding, faint and helpless, slipping from the 
hencoop to which he had no more strength to cling. 
" Keep up your heart, lad T' muttered the smuggler, 
as he saw the danger of the exhausted sailor, and 
immediately went to his help. Seizing him with one 
hand he again turned with his burden, and struck 
out for the rocks. He felt ground ! but his own 
strength was going fast, and the huge billows break- 
ing on the beach with overwhelming violence. Lift- 
ing Harding with a giant effort on to his shoulders, 
Grasper staggered up the bank, hurled back by each 
recoil of the boiling waves ; and again struggling to get 
beyond their sway^ he made a last trial, and then, un- 
able to do more, fell with his burden, exhausted, on 
the sands, heedless of the wild storm which still rode 
the waters in all its fury and rage ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE hunter's friend. 

The trees wore the rich tints of autumn, and the 
sun poured its bright rays down on a strange scena 
Putting aside the dense foliage which borders a slight 
eminence, we gaze upon a mountain-dell at our feet. 
A deep forest is at our back, and this grassy emi- 
nence, projecting a few paces from it, is so bordered 
by the low trees and thick shrubs, that nothing save 
the high mountain tops can be seen over them. Put- 
ting aside the thick branches, we see that this eminence 
descends int o the steep slope some twelve feet in height, 
and that its base is washed by a small gurgling stream. 
Extending in front is a narrow, high-banked deU 
or valley, the two banks being in fact the continuation 
of the one we stand on. That to our right slopes to 
the plain, and is crowned with thick trees, and at one 
part severed, the gap reaching nearly to the dell, 
and crowded with dark foliage. A narrow gorge 
separates the eminence on which we stand from the 
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bank, and through this opening, dark with shade, rushes 
the tiny stream. The left bank is more precipitous, 
and its base, sides, and top are completely shrouded 
with shrubs. At its junction with the eminence 
from whence we gaze, an isolated rock of great size 
stands in the deU, under the shade of a tall, thick- 
branched tree. Its outer side is skirted with shrubs, 
and the narrow stream, with an abrupt bend, washes 
past the rock, rolling down the gentle slope of the 
dell, until it is lost where the two banks almost join. 
Lofty hills, behind deep forests, into which the stream 
wanders, enclose this sweet and mountain nook. 

There are other objects to attract our notice. In 
the dell, close to the rock, and with its body buried 
in the high grass, lies a dead deer, small and of the 
red species, with its head and antlers hanging in the 
stream. Crouching behind the rock we have noticed, 
and eagerly peering over its top, is a hunter, rifle in 
hand. We cannot mistake him. It is Aungua^ and 
dressed as when we last saw him. The deer in the 
dell explains the cause of his presence in this lonely 
scene. Following his glance across the dell, we see the 
reason of his entrenching himself behind the shaded 
rock. Sheltered by the thick trees crowning the 
bank, several dark-skinned men armed with muski^t& 
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axe deliberating. At once we divine the meaning of 
this scene. The deer is Aungua's spoils but he has 
been disturbed and menaced by maraudera He 
has been in this position only a few minutes, and 
counted no less than six men, all well armed and 
sheltered by the trees; whether they have more 
behind he cannot telL 

Aungua looked around him from his well sheltered 
rock, but listened in vain for any well-known sounds. 
On his right rose the thickly-wooded eminence, from 
whence we viewed the scene, but no sign could he 
perceive to betoken help at hand. His rifle he held 
ready cocked, and he loosened a light hatchet and 
long hunting-knife in his belt 

At first Aungua was puzzled at this, and could 
think of no reason beyond wishing to gain the deer, 
which should induce the men thus to menace him ; but 
one, apparently the leader, stepping into view, he re- 
cognised the man, and now knew they sought, not the 
deer, but his life, which he was determined stoutly to 
defend. Escape he could not. To leave his rock, 
whether to climb the bank and make for the forest, 
or to dash down the dell, would put him under their 
fire at once. 

Aungua was loth to commence hostilities, and he 
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therefore waited their attack. He waited long, for 
the marauders knew his rifle would lay one in death, 
and neither cared to be that one. 

Some course of action at last seemed to be decided 
upon, and Aungua saw a movement among the trees. 
Getting his rifle in a good position over the bush tops, 
an idea suddenly struck him. He placed two loose 
fragments of rock close together ; and between these 
he pointed his rifle, keeping his eye fixed on the 
enemy. It was fortunate that he did so, for a loud yell 
was followed by a report, and the bullet whistled over 
his head. In quick succession rang out the reports 
of the remaining guns, and the first who fired, think- 
ing to gain the rock under cover of the other rifle 
shots, before Aungua could venture to take aim, 
made a bold dash. Had Aungua not placed the 
broken rocks as a Screen, this plan no doubt would 
have succeeded ; but the balls struck harmlessly 
against them, and before the man gained the centre 
of the glade, a bullet from Aungua's rifle stretched 
him dead. 

With a loud shout his companions, seeing Aungua 
unable to reload in time, sprang from their covert, 
but instantly two sharp reports rang through the 
glade, and the two leading men fell to the ground. 
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The white smoke came from the woody eminence, 
and the remainiDg marauders, with a sudden panic, 
turned and dashed into the gap, and disappeared. 
Surprised, but thankful for this timely help, Aungua 
hastily loaded his rifle, and stepping into the dell, 
looked up to the eminence from whence came the 
friendly shots, expecting to see his brother hunters ; 
but he saw none. A loud laugh greeted him, and 
the branches parting, a face peered down, and a 
voice shouted, " Hillo, lad, just in time, I guess 1 — eh, 
Aungua ?" 

Amazement rooted Aungua to the spot, as he 
shouted, '* What, captain !" 

'' You're right, Aungua, and no mistake I" replied his 
deliverer; and Grasper ran down the bank, leapt 
the stream, and seized Aungua by the hand. Two 
other forms appeared, and soon Harding and Gupta 
stood in the dell. The three had rude knapsacks at 
their backs, and carried guns, besides cutlasses and 
pistols in their belts. Grasper wore his large boots, 
but was dressed in monkey jacket, over a striped 
Guernsey, and a tarpaulin hat covered his head. 
Harding was similarly attired, minus the boots ; but 
Gupta wore a red skull cap and dark Guernsey 

Aungua took in these particulars at a glance, and 
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having dropped his rifle, whilst holding Grasper 
by both hands, exclaimed, '^Oh, captain, I cannot 
express my joy at seeing you ; but teU me, how comes 
it you are here ? Where are your men ? and your 
vessel, captain, where is that ?" 

A deep shade passed over Grasper s face as he 
replied, " I've a long yarn to spin, Aungua, but let's 
get out of this place first. How far are we from 
your quarters ? How fares Domea, and the old man, 

too r 

Aungua replied in a few words. On hearing of 
Momien's death. Grasper exclaimed, " Good old man, 
and so he's gone, too ! Ah, well, I didn't expect it, 
but I ought to have. One thing never comes upon a 
man but others follow in its wake, like waves on the 
beach. But, Aungua, let's start, for we've had a long 
trip to-day. And as we go tell me the meaning of 
this encounter !" 

Aungua stooped to raise the deer to his shoulders, 
but Grasper prevented him, and put it on his own, in 
spite of remonstrance. The four now, with guns in 
hand, and keeping a sharp look- out, walked down 
the dell, and Aungua explained the event which had 
just occurred. 

'' Only a few weeks back," said he, " an attack 
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was made on our little village by those very ma- 
rauders in company with others, and I suppose the 
repulse they met with has made them thirst for 
revenge, and hence their assault on me. The leader 
I at once recognised. These parts are very dangerous, 
and we seldom hunt here alone ; but to-day we became 
separated, and in hurrying up this glade to capture 
the deer which I had followed, a rifle-ball whistled 
close to my head, and I sprang behind the rock 
where you found me, and thank God for your timely 
arrival, captain.'' 

" Thank God, indeed, Aungua," responded Grasper, 
with great fervour. *' But let us hasten, for I have 
much to tell you." 

They hastened on, and in little more than an hour 
reached the solitary tree, opposite to Aungua's home, 
where his canoe was moored. They were soon 
paddling across the broad river and speeding up the 
bank. Domea as usual came to the door to meet 
Aungua, but words cannot describe her joyful surprise 
when she recognised the captain, and he expressed 
as great delight in seeing her again. The maid, Loo, 
hurried out and screamed with joy as the brawny 
sailor, Harding, caught her in his arms, to the no 
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little surprise of all, who had no idea matters had so 
far advanced. 

Great excitement characterized the next two hours, 
and Grasper in the dining-hall, and his two followers 
in the kitchen, did justice to a bountiful meal. Whilst 
this was onward, Aungua related to Grasper all that 
had transpired since their parting, but as yet the 
captain had not uttered a sound of his own proceedings. 
Aungua brought down his relation to the time of 
their meeting, and as he ended, Grasper exclaimed, 
'^ Good old Momien, and so he remembered me, and 
prayed for me ? Ah, Aungua, he spoke the truth 
when he told you to say idolatry lurks in the heart ; 
and truth, too, that there are more Shoodagons in 
western lands than in all Burmah. Ah, Aungua, 
Hpmien was right ; but let's have a yam now." 
Grasper had uttered Momien's words half musingly, 
and then the two friends with Domea entered the 
room in which Momien died. Here a cheerful fire 
of wood blazed in the large chimney, and the room 
altogether wore a look of comfort. Grasper's own 
chair was placed before the fire, and seating himself 
in it, with Aungua and Domea on his left he thus 
commenced his yam : — 

" In the starting, Aungua, I must tell you how I 
VOL. n. Y 
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came to be in Burmah at all It's too loDg a yam to 
spin all through; and one I care not to dwell upon. I 
was an outlaw, and that s the clearing up of the 
matter. What for, can now matter little, but I left 
my own land and found my way to Burmah, as you 
know." Grasper continued to tell all he dared to tell 
of his wanderings since his parting with the Christians. 
As the evening deepened and the fire threw its ruddy 
glare around, Aungua and Domea still listened with 
intense eagerness while the captain detailed his arrival 
and reception at home ; the villany of Laury, and the 
fray with the coastguard and soldiers. When he came 
to the destruction of his house, he said, *^ The squall 
was rising, Aungua— the squaU was rising." 

Grasper paused for some seconds, apparently lost 
in thought, and then in a sadder tone continued 
his story. The subject of the last voyage of the 
Saucy Jane was painful to him, but he lingered 
over it All that we already know he related, 
and paused as he spoke of falling with the man, 
Harding, exhausted upon the beach. " How long I 
lay there, Aungua, I cannot guess," continued the 
smuggler ; " neither do I think I was altogether sense- 
less, but when I roused up and looked around^ the 
sea was like a mill-pool again. The storm had died 
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away as fast as it came, and scarcely any wind played 
over the sea, but the waves were still rather high. 
I was on a high sandy beach with the cliffs over- 
hanging as if ready to tumble down. Near me was 
Harding. I thought at first he had slipped his cable ; 
but he got round. A little lower down the beach 
was Gupta, my old cook, lashed to a hencoop. 
He was getting round, too. Several of my poor lads 
were on the beach stiff and cold, and the place was 
strewn with spars and bits of wreck, and among 
them I spied bits of the lugger. I suppose all on 
board her went down. What was worse to me, lad, 
was the old craft. Not more than a quarter of a 
mile from shore was a low rock, out of sight at high 
water. On it was the old lass jammed taut enough. 
Her bows were gone, but her stem rose clear out of 
water, and the stump of the mainmast was standing. 
What I felt, lad, I can't tell ye. As soon as Harding 
and Gupta came round, I swam off to the old crafty 
and got aboard. Ah, Aungua, I've passed through 
many scenes, and enough to cow the stoutest heart ; 
but never did I feel as I did when standing on poor 
Ja/ae^a deck, and saw what havoc was done. The 
long raker stood fast, but the other guns were gone, 
and at parts, the deck-planks forced up. 

Hi 
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Well, I went in the cuddy; things looked more 
at rights there, and barrin' a few had fetched away, 
everything else looked snug and taut I fetched out 
my chart, and sat down at the old table, and conned 
over it to see my whereabouts, and how to steer* 
Then I took my pick out of the rifles and other 
things, and what else we might want for a trip ashore, 
and then knocked up a small raft. The boats were all 
gona I soon got things in readiness, but just as I 
thought of leaving, I went back once more to my 
berth, and there, taking a last look like, I spied the 
book old Norah gave me. Why I did it then, I 
couldn't tell, but I put it in my chest. Well, I 
hadn't the heart to leave the old craft for others to 
pick about, but stay by her I couldn't, either. The 
lads were gone, and she a wreck. If you can guess 
what the feeling is like, Aungua, to put a bullet 
through your lassie there, then you may fancy what 
I felt to bum the old craft. Well, I did it ; and as 
I reached the shore with my little raft and cargo, 
I saw the flames rising from the old hull, and the 
black smoke rolling up to the sky. It was almost 
night then, and I leaned against a rock, and watched 
the Saucy Jane burning. 

" I don't know, but I think if all the coast- 
guard that ever mxiBleiedi caxh^ ^h tca then^ I 
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couldn't have stirred. The old craft I had lived in 
from childhood, and called my home 1 she I loved as 
a man loves his very life ! we had weathered many 
gales together, and never had she proved false ! but 
there she was, Aungua, burning to a cinder ; and the 
lads, too, who loved me so well, and stuck to Harry 
Qrasper through thick and thin for many years, who'd 
go where 1 liked to lead them — all gone ! all gone \" 

The strong man bowed his head on his brawny 
hands, and large tear-drops, unseen by others, slowly 
coursed down the smuggler's young but weather- 
beaten face. Domea could not keep from weeping ; 
but suddenly Grasper roused, drew his hand across 
his face, and in a sterner voice, said — 

"After that night, lad, little occurred ot conse- 
quence. I will give you more particulars another 
time, but I must tell you one thing, and it will warm 
your heart, I know. We had long marches, but I 
had a small chart and compass in my knapsack. We 
were not molested, and the people we fell across 
were kind. Still I kept as clear of the villages as 
possible, and steered right across the country. We 
kept watch by night, and in my spell I would rake 
up the fire and read a bit of Norah's book. I took 
a liking to it, Aungua. Well, to cut matters short, 
I saw the truth of it, and tliaiik 0^0^^ \ ^?i., ^Tt^^ 
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squalls that had come upon me were for good, I 
know. If the old craft had weathered the gale, 
Harry Qrasper would have been as before^ but a 
wiser head chalked out my course, and sent her on 
the rock. I was stripped of all, that I might find 
that harbour prepared only for poor, helpless, destitute 
sinners like myself" 

Grasper ceased, and Aungua, seizing his hands 
gave them a warm grasp. He could scarcely express 
his joy at the captain's changed manner and senti- 
ments, but getting more calm, he said — " Captain, 
we are happy now, indeed. You are ^back to us, 
and now, I trust, to remain. All we have we owe, 
first to God, and then to you ; it is yours, and you 
must live here, and be captain again." 

" No, no, Aungua," answered Grasper, and a shade 
crossed his brow. "What you've got is yours. I 
mean to stop, but my arms shall get what little I 
may want Now say no more, Aungua, unless you 
want to see me off again. It's getting late now, and 
the moon is out, so I intend having a little stroll 
outside to think over matters ; and to-morrow, if all's 
well, we must have a few more yams, and see how 
things look up." 

After more remarks, Grasper rose, and going to 
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the door, looked out The moon was up, and lighting 
the scene with her silver radiance. The hunters were 
all in their dwellings and asleep^ when Aungua and 
the captain, with their rifles in hand, stepped out 
into the plain, and slowly walked across to the grove, 
talking as they went. 

" Yes, lad, I've found the truth of that," said 
Qrasper, in answer to some remark of Aungua's, 
"I've found the truth of that. I remember now 
when that pongee, Eoonah, came aboard to settle 
about trapping you, I thought what a pity it was, or 
rather I felt proud that I was so much ahead of him, 
when he talked of his idol ; but now, thank God ! the 
scales are gone, and I have learnt a truth, and I have 
seen it worked out more at home, I fancy, than in 
these parts/' 

" In which way, captain ?" asked Aungua. 

" Which way? Well, at the time, of course, I thought 
nothing of it ; but when I look back and con the 
thing a bit, it's all as plain as a capstan bar ; and any 
man who sees the heart has to do with it, will see the 
same truth. I tell you what^ Aungua, it's a man's chief 
passion or whatever you call it, makes him the idolater. 
Now mine was money — my motto was, 'One and 
all,' and everything went before money, not altogether 
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for the stuflf itself, but for the sway it would 
give me." 

They had reached Momien's grave. In the calm, 
bright light of the moon Grasper leant upon his gun, 
as he stood at the foot of the grass-covered mound. 
The fine old tree shaded the silent spot, and the 
simple name on its trunk could be clearly read. 
Both Grasper and Aungua were deep in thought 
for many minutes, as they gazed upon the sweet 
resting-place of the wearied pilgrim. He, they 
trusted, had gone up higher, but the body was there. 
Sacred only as the Christian's grave, hallowed only 
as the landmark of memory, the brown earth bore its 
grassy carpet undistinguished from the surrounding 
plain, save by the mound. 

Grasper was deep in meditation as he looked down 
on the quiet mound. Aungua did not disturb him. 
After a long lapse of unbroken stillness the smuggler 
spoke, as if unconscious that any one was near — ''Ah, 
old man, perhaps little did you dream that Harry 
Grasper would one day stand at your grave, and lift 
up a prayer to the great God who made us alL 
Under your dark skin, old man, beat a heart of love 
and trutL I would I could see you but once more ; 
to you alone could I ease my heart of this mountain; 
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but God's will is otherwise, and that will is best. 
Harry Grasper may not be. long; my voyage may 
soon end, and my cable slipped, but there's work to 
be done. ' One and all' has been my word, and ' One 
and air shall ever be^ but for God and not for self. 
And now," said Grasper, " let's home, Aungua. 
The lassie will be fidgety about you. Go you ahead, 
m be with you in a few minutes." 

Aungua left him, and when Grasper saw him beyond 
earshot, he cast down his gun, and fell on his knees 
on the grave. He remained there long, and, rising, 
he seized his gun again, and spoke aloud — '* No, no ; 
I dare not tell them. To Him alone need I tell that» 
and He has swabbed out all the stains ; but, ah ! if I 
could but go back, and knowing as I do now, the knife 
should have gone in Harry Grasper's heart rather 
than cut down the poor old man. I feel the load 
still — but tell them? No, no, Harry ; that must be kept 
locked up in your own heart. Perhaps one day, when 
I'm called to dry dock, I may, I may — but not now." 

Grasper gave one more look at the grave, glanced 
aloft to the bright moon, and around the sky to see 
what weather promised, and, then, shouldering his 
rifle, trod hastily over the plain towards the dwelling 
which Aungua had entered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SMUGGLEB'S GRAVE. 

A LONG period of nearly thirty years has passed 
away since the scene related in the preceding 
chapter. We view the hunters' village again. A 
great change has come over the place. The hills 
are the same ; the same river rolls onward ; the trees 
bloom as they did thirty years ago, but nearer the 
village the grove has been much thinned. And see 
how wide the village has spread. It is still a viUage, 
but has increased in size, while the neat houses, well 
built, are gathered in picturesque clusters. From the 
centre, a small spire, pointing skywards, shows where 
the villagers are wont to assemble for worship. 
Aungua's house is the same, apparently, but nearer the 
river s edge than the others. Wider tracts of land are 
enclosed and cultivated, and we descry numerous 
herds of cattle and horses browsing in the distance. 
On the river-side there is also a change. A neat 
wharf or quay, projecting from a good-sized house, is 
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clustered around, with many boats, of many sizes — 
from the frail canoe, sufficient to carry one or two, up 
to a fine little craft, anchored further out the stream. 
This is but a miniature, but a sweeter little vessel the 
eye could not rest on. Her jet-black, swan-like hull, 
and two tall masts, carrying heavy fore and aft sails^ 
showing out clearly as the sun declines behind the 
western hills. On the quay rises a lofty flagstaff. 

The village is alive with activity ; forms are moving 
about, and on the quay, and in some of the boats, are 
many persons variously engaged. A little group of 
three before the wooden house attracts our attention. 
One is seated on a rough bench ; he is a man of full 
sixty years of age, hair and large whiskers grey, but 
with a manly face furrowed by time. His giant body, 
with strength but little impaired by time, strikes us 
as familiar ; and a frank, open, fearless look about 
the old man's face makes us wonder where or when 
we have before seen it. His dress is simple and 
hunter-like, with the exception of huge boots casing 
his legs. Before him stand two men. One is also 
advanced in years, but still not more than fifty-two or 
thereabouts, with a weather-beaten countenance. The 
third person is a native of somewhat small stature. 
Compared with the two Europeans; for such they are. 
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In truth, he has the unmistakeable Barman cast of 
countenance^ is well made, and about twenty years of 
age. With his head uncovered, and his black hair 
reaching to his shoulders, he leans on a long rifle.'' 

'' What sort of craft was he, lad ?" asks the old 
man, who is seated. 

''He appeared old, captain,'' said the Burman; 
''perhaps your own age, but he looks older. Still he 
is a strong-made man." 

" Where does he hail from ?" continued the cap- 
tain, who is indeed Hairy Grasper himself. 

" That I could not learn, captain," answered the 
young hunter : " he was too reserved, but Harding 
thinks he can guess." 

" Well, Cap'n Harry," broke in the other (who is 
Harding), " it strikes me he is either a Burman, or 
hails from near there." 

Grasper mused for a few moments, and then turn- 
ing to the youngest man, said — " Hunt up your 
father, lad. He's not far off. Tell him to bear 
down to the quay, for I want to have a little yam." 

*'Ay, ay, captain," replied the hunter, and he at 

9 

once sped off to the village. 

" Get aboard, lad," continued Grasper to Harding; 
" loose the canvas, and up with the Jane's anchor." 
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Harding hastened away, and by the time the large 
sails of the little vessel we have noticed were loosened, 
Qrasper had walked up and down the quay, until he 
saw the young hunter return in company with a man, 
also a Burman, of about fifty years old. To him 
Grasper approached, saying — " I want to see you a 
few minutes, Aungua. I*m oflf on a little trip." The 
two old friends talked together for some time, 
and then parting, Aungua watched Grasper go on 
board the little vessel, accompanied by the young 
hunter, who was indeed Aungua's son. In a few 
moments the wide saUs expanded before a fresh 
breeze, and the vessel moved swiftly up the river 
towards the western hills. 

We will say a few words now respecting what 
passed during the thirty years we have spoken of. 

All had gone as smoothly as can be expected in our 
troubled world and chequered life. Aungua and Domea 
lived on, respected and loved by all; their influence and 
wealth extending rapidly, until their little cots ex- 
panded into the large village we now see. In their own 
dwelling a family had sprung up, two girls and a 
boy. The boy was given over wholly to Grasper's 
tuition, and great, indeed, was the love which the old 
smuggler had for the lad. Himself a daring hunter, 
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he still kept the management of the boats, and 
under his charge, with Harding's help, a great change 
in them was soon effected. To build a craft, in form 
a miniature of the Saucy Jane, was Grasper's de- 
light This he did, and every part of the sweet little 
vessel, in which he is now speeding up the river, 
bore evidence of a thorough seaman's skilL Yolmg 
Harry Aungua, as Aungua's son was named, was 
almost constantly with Grasper, and became a 
thorough sailor himself. When but a child it was 
delightful to see him borne about by the strong man ; 
and as he grew in years Grasper would enjoy to make 
him a bold swimmer, at times carrying him on his 
shoulders out into the very centre of the river, and 
suddenly letting him sink to the bottom, would dive 
and pick him up again. Domea was often timid 
for her boy, but she could trust the captain, and it 
warmed her faithful heart to see the giant so loving 
her son. At times, too. Grasper would take young 
Harry, when he could handle a rifle, away to the 
forests, perhaps for days, and in this manner he 
trained the lad to hardy, healthful work. 

Domea was as busy as a bee. Clustering around 
her home, so bright and dear to her, were several 
neat dwellings. Her two daughters, both married 
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now, lived there ; and for some years Harding and 
Loo also, who long ago were " spliced/' Little fairy 
forms flitted here and there, and childhood's voices 
rang out their merry laughs. 

Grasper was located in Aungua's dwelling. He 
protested, but they insisted, and he was thoroughly 
installed there, whilst Gupta for many years officiated 
as cook. 

The hunters had now become a numerous band, 
and many had become Christians. Every Sabbath 
day the humble little house of prayer was well 
attended, and either Aungua or Grasper conducted 
a simple yet beautiful service. 

But clouds came at times, as clouds will come, to 
obscure the brightest sky. Around old Momien^s 
grave, now headed by a neat stone^ Grasper's own 
work, several grassy mounds can be counted. Beneath 
the green grass, emblem of man's little life, lay 
Harding's wife, Loo; beneath another was poor Gupta, 
sleeping his last sleep; and under a third mound 
slumbered a raven-haired boy, Aungua^s second son^ 
who had died in early youth. Other graves were 
there, wherein hunters, or their loved ones, were 
calmly sleeping in death. 

Nor were these all the clouda Troubles in many 
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shapes oftentimes cast shadows over the hearts and 
homes of our friends, but still they lived happy. 
Changed in features, Aungua and Domea were 
unchanged in love, except that the flame burned 
brighter. Tell me not of love, a holy love, blazing 
in the hearts of youth, and chilled anfl damped by 
time and age ! It may be so in some hearts, but 
never where once truly kindled. Loving in youth, 
Aungua and Domea loved in age. 

But whilst we thus linger. Captain Harry Grasper 
has disappeared round the bending of the river ; and 
following him, we find the light boat — for she could 
scarcely be called more — ^had advanced far on her way. 

« 

For miles they continued sailing, until a small village 
came in sight, and here Grasper and young Harry 
sprang on shore. They were seldom seen apart. 
Some of the villagers were out, and warmly welcomed 
the comers, who were no strangers to them. 

" Where's the stranger who arrived to-day f asked 
Grasper, of the foremost villager. 

" Gone again.'' 

"Gone! Where, and how long?" asked the 
captain. 

"Not more than ten minutes,*' was the answer; 
^nd after a few more queries and replies, Grasper 
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shouldered his rifle, and still followed by his protege, 
taroed up a beaten path leading to the rear of the 
village. They had walked for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, and were just emerging from a dense wood, 
when young Harry caught Grasper's attention, and 
both coming to a sudden halt, looked silently before 
them. 

A narrow stream rushed by the wood, and within 
a few yards of the gazers, they saw an aged man 
seated musingly on a broken rock washed by the 
stream. In his hand he carelessly held a long rifle 
by the barrel, and in his belt hung a light hatchet 
and hunting-knifa Grasper gazed at him attentively, 
as his companion whispered a few words in his ear. 

The man heard them not. There was nothing 
unusual in his hunter's dress, beyond his cap. That 
was strangely made of a skin, and the peak project- 
ing over his face, shaded it very much, whilst the 
back huDg over his brawny. shoulders like a curtain. 
Fronv his elbows the stranger's arms were naked, and 
as he sat with one hand supporting his head, the rays 
of the evening sun shone full in his brown face— 
which was thin, and wore a deep air of gloom and 
sadness. 

A movement of Orasper startled the silent watcher^ 

VOL. IL Z 
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and hastily catching up his rifle^ be turned, and saw 
two men advancing from the wood '' We are friends, 
good stranger,'' said the captain, in the Burman 
tongue, and the stranger, with an air of surprise, 
lowered his rifle, and answered soniewhat sternly, 
** What want you with me V 

Grasper smiled as he extended his brawny band, 
saying — " To shake your fist> brave ' Tiger of Yuma- 
dong/" 

The stranger started, and a deep shade passed over 
his face. Fixing a keen glance on the speaker, be said, 
" Your face, stranger, have I not seen before? Where I 
When r 

" Strand me, now, but that's good !" cried Grasper, 
with a laugh ; and, dropping his rifle, he placed both 
hands on the stranger's shoulders, and standing at 
arm's length, he said — 

** Look at my figure-head, Behring, and say if 
youVe forgotten Harry Grasper of the Saucy Jane /** 

Before he had finished, a gleam of light flashed over 
Behring's face, and seizing Grasper's hand, he wrung 
it warmly, exclaiming — " Captain I captain ! is it 
indeed you ? I was for a moment puzzled. So many 
scenes and faces in the last thirty years made me for 
a moment forget. And Aungu% where is he V* 
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" Not far off/' answered Grasper ; " and this lad is 
his son. Now, Behring," said Grasper, " let's weigh for 
home. You'll make their hearts happy, and I'm all 
afire to have a yarn. You must give me some on the 
trip home, and then start afresh when we arrive.'* 
Soon they were all back to the village, in the boat, 
and her bows turned in the direction of home. 

Arrived there the meeting between Behring and 
Aungua and Domea was indeed a joyful one. Little 
had they thought to have seen the Tiger of 
Yumadong again on earth. As year after year had 
fled by he was often thought of and talked about 
Neither did any think the stranger they had heard 
of in the morning was Behring. Perhaps he might be 
some one from Burmah, who could give them newd ; 
but when he proved to be the mountain chief himself, 
the joy and surprise of all was past description. 

All were eager to hear from Behring the events 
of the past years, and at length an anxious group 
gathered in the large hall around the chief. Thig 
group consisted of Grasper with young Harry at his 
side, on the left of Behring. To his right sat Aungua 
and Domea, and behind them their two daughters 
with their husbands. Harding, too, was there, but 
slightly in the background. Behring spoke in the 

z2 
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Burman tongue, with which Grasper and Harding 
were now well acquainted. Except to themselves 
they never spoke in their own. Behring's weapons 
were all put aside, but around his neck hung his old 
well-remembered bugle, and as he talked his fingers 
often grasped it nervously. 

He told them how he kept back the warriors 
in the pass after Grasper had left him, and 
of the visit he had from the enraged Burmese. " So 
far," he continued, " all went well. Now and then 
news came to us from Burmah, and in a few months 
after you left, I heard of the Maywoon Maulong 
being cruelly put to death by the tyrant, and also 
that the great Seredan of Shoodagon had been assas- 
sinated one night by the priest Koonah !" 

Grasper looked at Aungua and Domea, and they 
looked at him with a sad surprise. " Sad work, lad ! 
sad work !" uttered the captain. " Poor Seredan, I 
liked bim for all his queemess ; but, Behring, what 
became of that fellow Koonah V 

** He met the death he well merited/' replied the 
Tiger Mask ; '' he was seized and crushed to death 
under the Sacred Elephant's foot" 

" The Sacred Elephant," said Aungua, surprised. 
" What made the Boa use that animal ?" 
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'' I know not, Aungua," answered BehriDg, '^ unless 
because the Seredan was so loved ; but never 
before, and I suppose never agaiu, will the huge 
beast be used for any such purpose. I continued to 
live as the Tiger Mask, and my men rapidly increased 
in numbers and I in wealth. Scarcely a rich caravan 
passed our mountains but paid a good tolL Matters 
did not, however, long go smoothly. Whether the 
Boa suspected anything I never knew, but my 
village fell under his displeasure, and he issued 
his commands for a general hunt to be made on 
the Yumadong for the renowned Tiger. He 
repented the day, though. At that time I had over 
seven hundred followers, and when the boasting 
warriors swarmed up the mountains where I claimed 
to be king, my brave men cut them down like grass, 
and scattered them like sand. From that time the 
die was cast, and my banner openly unfurled. The 
tyrant saw in the Tiger of Yumadong a rival for th6 
kingdom of Arracan, and often did he try to seize me, 
but as often failed. Time sped on ; I was in no hurry 
to swoop down on the plains, but quietly increased 
my band. The small tribes of aboriginal mountaineers 
joined me, and I saw steadily growing in my 
mountains an army of bold men ; but the day was 
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not yet come. Years passed ; years spent as usual, 
and occasionally with descents upon the plains, 
whereby I harassed the warriors garrisoned in 
Arracan. 

"In spite of these successes I waited for more 
men. In my own mountaineers I had enough to 
keep the passes and defy armies, but not enough to 
command the plains. In my countrymen I knew I 
could confide, but it were folly to descend and trust 
to raising a rabble which would soon be scattered. 
Every man I wanted must be a tried man. I grew 
impatient with long delay. Could you believe men 
so love a tyrant's yoke ? that men are so cowered that 
they fear to raise an arm to hurl it off their necks ? 
Alas ! I found it too true ; and when twenty long but 
active years sped by, I numbered little over three 
thousand followers on my mountains. You might 
think me timid in not carrying out my project with 
this band. Not so ! It was a brave band, but I knew 
the hearts of men enough to know that it was 
too small to carry out the plan with success. Thou- 
sands might join my arms after a first victory, but 
thousands of fickle hearts in whom I could not trust ; 
and I cared not if I waited fifty years, could I at last 
by one bold struggle end the work. 
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'' To hasten over this story, I bad spies all over 
Arracan, endeavouring to rouse the people to be in 
readiness, for I was anxious to be stirring. Fierce 
skirmishes we had with the warriors, and many of my 
men suffered much. The Boa, roused to madness, 
gathered a large force, and boldly att^acked me on my 
mountains. He was met by us, and after a fierce, 
contest made to return* At this time I received 
two heskvy shocks. In the last struggle my brave 
E^ala, to me as my right arm, was slain ; and at the 
same time treachery was at work, and the ^ Nest ' 
revealed to the Burman troops. Take it, I knew 
they could not ; but the secret being known, and feel- 
ing assured that the Boa would try again, I determined 
to make greater exertions to carry out my plans. 

^' Leaving Keintalee to command the for6e, I took 
a few faithful followers, and made my way to Chitta- 
gong. There I knew were thousands of discontented 
Burmans who had fled from the tyrant's yoke, and 
sought the protection of the English garrisoned there. 
I knew also that there were many of my countrymen 
seeking a shelter in Chittagong. Thither I went. 
These events which I relate so rapidly took years to 
enact. Suffice it, I soon gained to my cause an army 
of many thousands, and with them I commenced my 
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march to Arracan, Once within its dominions, my 
bagle brought down my moantaineera Keintalee 
guarded the passes, and with my own men, as the 
main prop of my army, I led them to the assault, 

**Ah, my friends, my blood flowed freely, for 
Behring's name rang through the land, and Behring's 
banner waved over our towns and forts again. Success 
followed success, victory crowned every march, and 
the tyrant trembled, for Arracan was flitting from his 
grasp. But, alas ! the tide turned. What I some- 
times feared, now occurred. The Burmans in my 
army vacillated, and rapidly went over to the enemy. 
Treachery was creeping through my bands like a 
wily snake, and like dew before the sun I saw my 
army melt away. Every town I assaulted with 
fewer men, and an unlucky repulse heralded the loss 
of all. At once the people changed, and in a few 
short months I had only a small band of my own 
faithful followers left, and with them I retreated to 
the mountains. Keintalee was slain, and scarcely a 
hundred men answered my bugle call. 

''Worse still, those who left me knew the 
secrets of my wild haunts ; and still followed by 
my men, I was hunted from one place to another. 
My dream was dispelled ; my hopes were blasted. 
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To build them up anew were folly, for by the time I 
could hope to raise a new band age would wither my 
strength, and the * Tiger ' grow too feeble to bite, 

" Need I tell you how Jong I brooded over my dark 
fate? How often I wandered here and there, sometimes 
in the ruins of my village, sometimes in the caves 
of the * Nest V After a time I revived, and lived as 
I had lived before ; but some wandering, roving 
feeling took possession of me. I remembered you, 
good friends, and determined to seek you out, if 
you were alive. For this purpose I left my followers, 
who settled down amongst the humble hill tribes ; 
and biddiug farewell to all the scenes dear to me, I 
journeyed alone and murecognised until the captain 
met me to-day." 

Behring ceased, and his face wore an air of sullen 
sadness, a spirit gloomy, but determined to bear up 
under the trial. 

One after another spoke, and at length Behring 
said — " Before I left Arracan I heard it rumoured 
that the ' Tiger of Yumadong' was dead. It was to 
my purpose to let the rumour spread, and now all I 
have left is my mask, but even that is changed, and 
my weapons.'- 

Behring now ceased, and fell into a meditative 
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mood, undisturbed by the others, who gradually left 
the room, until Aungua and Grasper only remained. 
Qrasper, too, was deep in thought, but soon his. 
thoughts ran into words. 

" I tell you what it is, Behring, you've got a lesson 
to learn, and one I learnt too. It's a wholesome 
lesson, though." 

" What may it be, good captain ?" asked Behring, 
rousing from his musing. 

" ril tell ye to-morrow,'* answered Grasper ; " we'll 
up by dawn and have a quiet yam, but to-night 
turn in and have a rest." 

"The captain says wisely," remarked Aungua, and 
turning the conversation he said — " Do you know, 
Behring, what became of old Monchaboo's wife ? and 
what of my good old guardian, Luong ?" 

The chief thought for a few seconds before saying, 
" Of the wife I know nothing ; but of Luong, I heard 
from one of the Chittagong men that, because he be- 
longed to you, the tyrant ruthlessly attempted to slay 
his family, but Luong escaped with them to Chitta- 
gong, and died in grief." 

" And his family, Behring, what of them ?" 

" I know not, Aungua." 

** Poor Luong 1" remarked Aungua, " poor Luong !" 
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and he remained silent for a time, then said — " Well, 
Behring, my true friend, here you must remain, and 
live with us, and share all we have." 

"Ay, ay,'* broke in Grasper, "come to anchor 
here. IVe turned Jack-of-all-trades well-nigh. Skip- 
per of the boats, and sometimes hunter : that work 
will suit you, Behring/' 

" Yes, captain, it will. I love the wild free moun- 
taina My spirit brooks not confinement ; and, friends, 
you know me too well to be surprised if I'm away 
days together, hunting alone. From youth I have 
been trained to the dangers of forest and mountain, 
and though age is creeping on, I love them still." 

Soon after this conversation, all in the dwelling 
were steeped in slumber. 

Before the sun peeped above the east on the fol- 
lowing morning, Grasper and Behring were out and 
standing at old Momien's grave. The smuggler 
might be seen pointing to the simple headstone with 
one hand as he spoke in earnest tones to Behring, 
who, with both hands clasped over the muzzle of his 
rifle, leant his head thereon, and listened with great 
eagerness. 

" Yes, Behring,'' continued Grasper, " yes, that's 
the lesson I learnt, when my hoperf were blasted as 
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I thought, and the old lass going on the rock left 
me ruined ; then I learnt a lesson to fix my affections 
on a better world/' The old smuggler paused^ and 
his eyes beamed with intense eagerness. 

Behring answered not, but his head bent lower on 
the muzzle of his rifle. 



Tears flew onwarda Changes came each passing 
year in the Soungari home. Night now mantles the 
scene ; clouds flit over the sky, but the bright moon, 
now and then bursting from their dark canopies, flooded 
the quiet scene with a rich radiance. Clouds and 
sunshine alternately decked the sky. Summer, bright 
and blooming, gave way before the hoary king of 
winter, and he, too, died again as spring was bom, 
but, alas ! to fade again. And so the years passed — 
years of change, but of happiness withal ; for had not 
our friends found that *^ peace which passeth all under- 
standing'' — the peace of God given freely to all who 
ask in earnest for it at the hands of Jesus Christ ? 

Leaving the village, from whence no sounds come, 
save the bai'ks of watchful dogs, we wander to the 
nearest grove. There stands the venerable tree sha- 
dowing the humble graves, which are now enclosed 
by a stout fence. The graves are more in number 
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than when we last visited the silent spot The clouds 
break, and in the moonlight our eyes wander over 
the solemn scene, and take in four headstones standing 
prominently before the aged tree. Three grassy 
graves are side by side, and one but newly made 
lying across their feet On this last mound sits a 
man gazing mutely at the headstone, when the bright 
beams of the gentle moon fall over the spot. He is 
aged, bent down with years ; snow-white hair falls 
straggling over his brown-skinned features. He is 
dressed as we have seen the hunters before, and a 
long rifle lies carelessly thrown on the thick grass. 

A few paces from this aged hunter two others lean 
silently against the fence. The rays of the moon 
pour down on the headstone, and as the old man, 
raising his head, gazes before him, we read the name 
of "Domea'' freshly carved thereon* The clouds 
cover the moon, and tears fall thick and fast from the 
hunter, whom we know now to be Aungua. Weeping 
with great bitterness, he fell at full length on the 
grave. Aungua remained motionless, and the younger 
of the two men, himself in the prime of life, spoke to 
his companion, saying — " I fear this is too much for 
my poor father, Harding. See how he takes on. 
Let us lead him away.'' 
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HardiDgy who still stordyy had lost the buoyant, 
active look of former years, but whose hair and 
whiskers were mingled with grey, merely nodded, 
and moved slowly towards the new grave. He 
touched Aangna lightly, but he moved not ; and 
Harding, attempting to raise him from the mound, 
suddenly started and exclaimed, ^'Master Harry, 
Master Harry !" 

He said no more, and the son stooping, saw, with 
moistened eye and quivering lip, that Aungua^ his 
father, was dead ! 

With a groan the hunter bowed his head, and at 
that moment the moon, gliding into a clear, unclouded 
expanse of sky, shone full upon the three graves side 
by side. 

The left stone, simply carved, bore the name of 
** Behring,'* and nothing beyond. The centre one, 
almost covered with a creeping plant, bad on it the 
simple name of "Momien," and immediately under 
it, in small characters, ** God is love." No date, no 
age — nothing but this ! 

The moon sails over the clear space of heaven, 
arid still lighting the solemn scene reveals to us the 
third grave, grass-covered, and with the headstone 
carved almost richly, and by a sailor's hand. He 
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who rests calmly beneath the green turf, had in life 
prepared that stone, and over it spent many hours. 

Bright in the silvery rays we see carved a burning 
vessel wedged on a rock ; at the bottom of the stone 
an anchor, firmly embedded between rocks ; and 
betwixt the two rude carvings, in large, clear, rope- 
like letters, the gazer reads — 

HARRY GRASPER. 

" Keep yourselves from idols, or the Lord in wrath will 

hreak them down." 



And Shoodagon, what of it ? 

The venerable pile still stands, but time, in its 
change-working march, has wrought changes in it, 
and in the town nestling at its feet. 

War, desolating war, rashly invited, has stalked 
through the land of Burmah. British bayonets have 
glanced in her jungles, and British vessels rode in her 
rivers. Time after time were Rangoon and Kemmen- 
dine razed to the ground, and again erected ; each 
time with new features, until now few remnants 
remind us of what they once were. 

Desolation and ruin have stalked through the 
land. Monuments of a former grandeur and skill, 
unseen in modem works^ meet the gazer at every 
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handy and whole villages and towns, giant spectres of 
former wealth, are now tenanted by a few humble, 
wealthless natives. 

Change, too, has bathed the noble pagoda of 
Shoodagon. For reasons unknown, the hall is blocked 
up ; no entrance can be efifected. Bricks have filled 
the passage leading into the once frequented temple, 
and the huge idol is removed outside in the temple- 
court The nunneries, too, are abolished. 

With all these changes the traveller will still see 
the rude houses, and hear the careless laugh of the 
people ; their canoes still skim the rivers, and their 
wild music floats on the air, and the funeral pyre 
bums as bright as ever. 

He will see, too, the priests, as usual, perambulat- 
ing the streets for donations, and should he traverse 
the covered way leading to the great pagoda, he will 
there find the god-filled temples clustering round its 
base; there see worshippers bending before Guada- 
ma's image, and also notice the bricks blocking the 
narrow passage which once led within to the huge 
temple. There, too, will he hear the sweet bells high 
aloft tinkling merrily in the breeza 

Around the base of the heathen temple, grass- 
covered mounds and simple headstones meet the 
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gazer's eye, and thereon will be read the brief notices 
of many of Britain's sons, sleeping beneath the sod, 
swept down by the tide of war which once laved 
the very base of Shoodagon. 

Voiceless, powerful, sacred monuments are they; 
sending back to us a truth, even ftom the very grave ; 
a truth we should do well to take to heart ; that in 
our world, and in our hearts, many Shoodagons 
throw the shadow of idolatry over us to chill, and 
deaden, and steal the soul's love from God, They 
tell us that Shoodagon s shadow is but the portal of 
the tomb. And, glorious truth, one to pour hope and 
comfort into the hearts of those who are strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, those silent graves, 
wherein Christians slumber so calmly, do they not 
teach that through this troubled world of idolatry, 
there wends a path of safety, by which the soul can 
soar to realms of unutterable light and joy, whilst 
the body crumbles amid the monuments of sin, even 
at the base of Shoodagon. 



THE END. 
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